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PREFACE 


oN before the aQual poblicaticn Wi any . of 
this collection, the editors were ſanguine in their _ 
— expectations of ſucceſs; and it is with gratitude they 
now acknowledge their obligations to the public for the 
great regard paid to their undertaking; a regard which has 
deen teſtified, not only by a moſt extenſive ſale of their 


work, but by many valuable papers on ſcience, and letters 5 
_ of compliment, which they have received from gentlemen 
_ reſiding in the different counties of Great-Britain and Ireland, _ 


and even from ſome of the moſt learned and ingenious pro- 
5 feſlors of agriculture and arts in other parts of Europe. 


The public - ſpirited Monſ. du Hamel laments that there is 
not in France ſome channel of intelligence opened, by means 
of which the farmers in one part of the kingdom might 
tranſmit to the other provinces their uſeful. knowledge : LE « 
this is a deſirable thing in France, where agrieulture 1 . 
Vere, in a ſtate of infantine weakneſs, it is certainly much 


more ſo in England, as our methods of practice are, un- 


doubtedly, by far more rational, though ſtill diſtant from N 


the wiſhed-for point of perfection. e 


We flatter ourſelves, that by this 1 he 1 5 8 


5 purpoſe will be fully anſwered, which may be of great 5 
naefit, not to this nation only, "but to mankind in general. 


Many ingenious gentlemen, who are able to write from 


their own experience, are now added to our original car- 


. reſpondents, and from their joint labours we have the 
warmeſt expectations. It is, however, to be lamented, 


that we are not permitted to diſcloſe the names of many of 5 


e benefactors, ſome of whom ſtand ſo high in the learned 1 


world, that their ſanction would carry into practice many 
excellent precepts, which have now nothing to ſupport and 


recommend them, their own intrinſic merit "excepted. Put 


| While we thus notice the reſerve of our anonymous Corre- 
ſpondents, we hope none will think we undervalue the 


ES great favour ere on us by the gentlemen whoſe names 8 
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de honour to the pages of this volume: we ate 4 ſen- 


ſible of what is due to them, and acknowledge our obli- 
3 with gratitude and reſpect. 


In theſe our acknowledgements, it would be unpardon- ; 


able to be ſilent with reſpe& to the Society for the en- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; of 
EO which we have the honour to be members. Many the 
individuals of that truly- noble ſociety have been e 
thanked in the number of our correſpondents : we now 
addreſs the body collectively, and particularly thoſe worthy 
patriots who preſide over the whole, and to whom we 
-"mre- obliged for their conſtant. and impartial attention 
to the improvers of agriculture and arts. Without their 
well-directed premiums, many of the diſcoveries which we 
| have tranſmitted to polterity would have been lolt; Wow . 
whom nature formed for improvements have exiſted f , 
obſcurity; and numberleſs valuable papers been buried . 
the ruſt of antiquity, or funk in the wreck of tine 
From theſe, and other good effects al eady produced, it is 
moſt certain that this Society, which daily encreaſes in 
wealth, in ſtrength, and in reputation, will be an near | 
| to the kingdom, and a bleſſing to mankind. 85 


With reſpect to the work itſelf, the use reader: will 


7 ' obſerve, that we have for his emohiment endeavoured to 
collect and concentrate the experience of the learned in 
agriculture and arts into a ſmall compaſs; ſo that in theſe 
volumes he may know the ſentiments, and ſee the practice, 
of thoſe who are moſt eminently ſkilled in the works of 
nature, or moſt earneiily intent on the improvement of art, 
aud may profit irom the experience of others without 1 : 
| their toils, their difficulties, or diſappointments. N 


This collection does, and will contain, not only ſuch curi- 


"ws papers as have been preſented to the Society, of which _ 

| copies are from time to time procured from the reſpeive . 
e writers, but alſo various other i important articles from the moſt 

155 3 naturaliſts and artiſts in Europe and America. 


Thus enriched, it cannot fail of obtaining the encouraze- 


ment due to its own intrinſic merit; we ſay its own merit, _ 
for the Editors chim no other praiſe but what may naturally 1 
fall to their ſhare, for exerciling their judgment in reviſing 
the papets, and ſelecting ſuch 28 are molt bane to be of 
public denefit. N 
On the perfection of bulbaadry 3 in a N mea - 
ſure, the encreaſe of commerce; and as agriculture i 1 
Tour” being generally”! in a very e ſtate in theſe 


Kingdoms, 


ſudjſect. 


P R 'B- T A 70: E. 
kingdoms, preference. is given to papers written on dat =. 


The uſe of this collection will, it is preſumed, 1 very ; 
_ extenſive. The nobility and gentry may gratify that curioſity | 
| ſo laudable in perſons of their elevated rank; the artiſt, or - 
manufacturer, will find many uſeful hints tending to improve 


* his particular branch; and the farmer and gardener diſcover, 5 


treaſured up in theſe volumes, a ſtock of — not 


= eaſily exhauſted. 


The intelligent and be e reader will, perhaps, 


imagine, that ſome of the practical obſervations in huſbandry, T 


which he will find in this work, are already too well known 
to merit a place; but when he e that what i is com- 


mon in one county may be very little known in other parts 


of the kingdom, he muſt acknowledge the propriety of our T7 


= conduct 1 in this reſpect. 


 Hitherto only the utility of this work has been endlered. ; 


= that indeed being the principal object: yet, from the variety = 


of ſubjects introduced, and the abundant matter which our 


volumes will contain, ſuch rational amuſement may be 5 


Fj expected, as will enable the gentlemen to ipend his hours of 


So diffipation with pleaſure and profit, and produce an agree- - 


able relaxation to thoſe who are engaged in ſeverer ſtudies, _ 
Our volumes being intended to regiſter and preſerve the © 


diſcoveries and remarks that are new, curious, and valuable, 


in agriculture, commerce, the arts, manufactures, or 


ſciences; all uſeful letters on theſe ſubjects will find a 
place; and whenever the intelligent huſbandman, or prac- 


i tidal gardener, is inclined to add any part of his experience _ 


to the public fund, as utility is more attended to than ele- 
gance of {tile, * communications will meet with a favour- _ 


aꝛble reception. Hence ariſes that variety which has been ſo _ 15 


. pleaſing to the readers of theſe papers; hence that diverſity = 


in the manner of treating the ſame ſubjects. The opinions 5 
ef correſpondents may often . but they are k1dom 5 
|, incongruous. 5 


It is not to he doubted but that 2 „ 1 par- 1 


ticularly for collecting and preſerving papers on theſe im- 5 
portant ſubjects, will induce gentlemen to contribute all 
their uſeful obſervations; which, but for ſuch a ready repoſi- 


| | tory, would be either loſt, or fo publiſhed as to be of little DEE 


ſervice to the community. 5 
Tue Editors have, with reſpect to the . matters SLRS | . 
— of! in this collection; formed to themſelves e ; Mes would 5 
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they not obtrude their opinions on the reader ; ; nor is it their 
defire to controvert the reafonings of their correſpondents, 
They wiſh to be thought abſolutely impartial; and if a 
ſentiment is now and then hazarded, by way of iluftrating 

what may to them ſeem obſcure, as they lay no claim to 

| infallibility, they would be glad to ſtand corrected. Neither 
doc they take upon them to defend the doctrines of others: 
the work is miſcellaneous, not ſyſtematical: and ſhould any + 
reaſonings be advanced, which may have the appearance of 
art, or not be tonclalive; they will with chearfulneſs give. 


place to a diſpaſſionate refutation. 

We have only to add, that having lrevdy experienced 
the great encouragement an impartial public is capable of 
affording, we preſume to hope for a continuance of that 


_ favour, without which our work cannot ſubſiſt: it is almoſt 
: unneceſſary to ſay, we mean an extenſive correſpondence 
with the ens ingenious, and e N enen of 
5 ſociety... 


The Spiel Jetterd 3 to the. notes 1 to The . 


; reſp ecuve editors > who added them « on peruſing the pieces. i 
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The rund Fries, reviſed and correfied by the Editors 8 
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* 


N U M B E R 1 N 5 

N 4 Litter fro om „C. W. Eſq; Member of the Sxiety for the 7 neous 
 Tagement of Arts, Manufa&ur es, and Commerce, to the Editors, I 
- the Kentiſh FTA of eee and cur (oy a hs 8 


GxxTILEUEx, : 


8. you invite all correſpondents on theſs wien 

branches of huſbandry and gardening, I the more 
| „ willingly take pen in hand, in hopes to induce | 
"others to communicate their knowledge of facts, that the 


1 ignorant may thereby receive instruction, and che whole. 5 
= FOSIMUNIEy improvement. 


The article Tana var iS ha zatheringand curing 5 


EF of hops, which I have not yet ſeen thoroughly and truly hes . 


ſcribed i in print. I ſhall omit the planting, becauſe I ſup- 


> - poſe many converſant therein ; Offs. if required, it may be in- 
. —— in ſome future letter . And as the methods are 


Vor. I. No. 5 „ rods various, 


» As we think the Kentiſh method of plinting hops to be at 


5 leaſt equal to any practiſed in England, the editors would eſteem 


tit as 2 particular obligation conferred on them, if the member. 
who favoured them with this letter, will ſend them a deſcription 


of the method of planting and managing a hop-garden, as now 
in uſe in Kent. We ſhould effcem it as a very particular favour, 


if any of our intelligent Kentiſh correſpondents would "FOMPEE 
Wich the above requeſt, E. 


: 
1 
15 
3 
$1 
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5 various, in different parts of the kingdom, of picking and 
drying, I propoſe to ſet forth what is practiſed in our 
; county; ; not being reſtrained with that partial and ſelfiſh 
view of keeping all 3 to e and hiding ot our 5 a 
candle under a buſhel. 5 ag 


The time when the hops are chiefly ripe is ; about the latter 1 


end of Auguſt, or the beginning of September; at which ſea- 
ſon ſwarms of poor people travel from their homes to aſſiſt 


in the getting in that harveſt ; for whoſe reception commo- 


on dious thatched houſes or derne are provided by the planter. 1 


It is adviſeable to have a forward ſort to begin upon, to 


5 keep the hop- -pickers employed till the others are fit to ga- = 
ther; and when hops are once ripe, there cannot be toomuch _ 
expedition uſed in picking them, they are ſo ſubject 1 to be 
ſpoiled by rains, wind, and froſt, which uſually happen at that 
time ofthe year: though, on the other hand, if you ſhould ſet 
off ſo many pickers as may ſoon finiſh the garden, it will be 
ſo little profit to each, that they will not only make a 
5 murmuring, but on a future year they will not work for 
vous; and I have known many perſons obliged to be at a 
= conſiderable expence to entice re when there has been 5 
4 ſcarcity of hands. | 7, 
Ihe uſual way is topick by the buſhel, at a penny, 8 1 
half-pence, or two-pence, varying: according to their hang- 5 
ing eaſy or fair to gather, or otherwiſe, and accordin g to the 
quantity. And that there may be an equality of gain to 
each, the hoppers themſelves aſſociate in ſets of ſuch as they 5 
know are good hands, which are called binns, and conſiſt of 
"MK pickers, and a perſon to pull poles, who is termed the linn- 
: man f: and theſe Are arranged thres on each fide their binn, 


5 e , 
* This 3 cite, that 1 the hops are > ripe, too 


much expedition cannot be uſed in picking them, on account of 
the accidents to which they are ſubject : and he adds, that if there 
ate too many pickers, the profit to each would be but t iffirt g. 
It ſeems difficult for the planter to manage this matter] roperly. bo 
ſo as to get in his crop in good order, without d1{gutting his 
pickers. Emulation and a deſire of gain do great matter e 
would therefore recommend it to the planters, to give a remum 
every day to that binn which picks moſt hops within 0. e horses 8 
aallotted for work, as we imagine by this means his e would 
be greatly forwarded, without his being under a ueceſiity of > 
__ over-ſiockiag the garden with pickers, Le. . — 
9 5 + In Eſſex, where there are many hep, thus man is called the 8 
5 Lend. QT | * 505 = 


ET COMMERCIALE. 3 


F ich is an in oblong wooden frame, with a cloth had round 


the edges, and hanging down as a large bag open on one of 
its ſides. At each end of the ſaid frame there is a piece * 
| wood, erect, with a notch in it, in which notch lies the end 
of a pole, the length way of the frame; and againſt that, on 
_ each ſide the binn, the man lays the poles, as he raiſes 
them out of the ground, for the pickers to poly” the hops oe: - 


= --- from them. 


The over ſcer of a at; is to ks particular care that the . 
| hops be dicted as clear from ſprigs and leaves as well may 


be: and when the binns are full, the overſeer goes round with _ 
nis buſhel-baſket, and zallics to ſcore upon, and meaſures and 


ſhoots them into 2 kind of long ſack, called a poke theſe 0 55 


pokes are, when full, tied at the "end V. ith an hop- bind, and 1 


carried | in a cart or waggon, Or by ſome other manner of « con- | 


. ; Wer to the /t. houſe, where the hops are to be dried. 


This leading to the deſcription of the oft, it is built _ ; 
Kre- places in the nature of malt-kilns; and at a proper „ 


ſtance over the fire i is an hair-cloth ſtrained upon laths; 5 
tzhereon the hops are laid, and raked even to the depth of 


about ſix or ſeven inches, for the better conveniency of dry- 
ing them equally ; and when they are properly cured omehe 


w under tide, they are carefully turned ; and by that means the 


upper ſide becoming the under, the whole ſhares the fire 
alike. The perſon. that performs this part is called the - 
: dryer, whoſe buſineſs it is to manage the fire. 
TRE fuel commonly made uſe df i 18 cha coal, for! its free- 
neſs from ſmoke, and affording a ſteady heat. Great 1 
3 required i in this part; a ſmall fire 1 to be made, at 
flrirſt, that they may heat gradually, and ſo raiſed as they dry, 


. that it may be done without ſcorching; and the fire is to be Fr 


lowered by degrees, againſt they are ready to be take n off: 


2-8 the time required is bot eight. hours. 


Butascharcoal is of great price, being three orfous FIG 2 

: . load, many people ha got into the way of drying with 
be- coal upon neee en are ſquare i iron boxes placed. 1 
| | | B 2 e e upon 

3 S A perſon has lately Sue the merit of having- invented a 
new method of drying hops with ſea-coal, or any kind of fuel 
| Whatever, by means of a moveable iron furnace: it is in form of 
an horizontal her  Ropped at both ends: : it lies on an iron 
| | : GATLSSS — 
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upon brick-work, and a flue and chimney i in the back part 
of the building for the ſmoke to go off. The computation is, 
that a chaldron of ſea- coal, at about twenty-four ſhillings, 
will dry a load of hops, and that a load of charcoal will do 
no more. Tis indeed expenſive to erect ſuch os, as there 
© muſt be no timber near them; and an iron beam and iron 


ES laths are to be uſed, and they covered with plates of tin or 


a iron properly faſtened together. „„ | 
When the hoys are thus dried, they at are ſhovelled off into 
: the charaber, where they lie till cool, and, as it is termed, 
the » fire gone out ef them : they are then Pager, which Bone 
in a long ſack of coarſe or fine hop- bagging, according to 
their quality; ; the open end of which is faſtened to a round 55 
Hoop, and put into an hole cut in the upper floor; andaman 


. goes down into it as it is hanging: the hops are ſhovelled 


in upon him by little and little, ind he treads them under 
- him with his feet, the cloſer the better : he is called the bag- 

85 . The weight ofa bag ſhould be two hundred and an 
half; and of a pock ket in fine cloth, one hundred and a : 


1 quarter. - 


After they are thus be goed, of * Piech the exciſeman i is to 
have proper notice, they are weighed by him and marked, | 
and the duty of one penny a pound charged thereon : a very 
heavy article upon ſo expenſive and uncertain a commodity ! 15 
I have thus gone through the ſeveral parts I promiſed, and 
hall, upon other opportunities, be glad to ſend you any 1 
remarks on 1 ſuch 1 as may occur . 1 11 0 1 
e 8 | xx LEMEN, | 
: Sept. 1763 nd Tour humble ſervant, * 
OY carriage, which rolls « on SO iron bel in « the bre wad of ths Z 8 
cy linder i is the furnace door, and a hollow iron flue runs in an ho- 


izontal direction along the upper ſurface of the cylinder from 
the back till it reaches the fore- end of it, when it takes a verti- 


cal direction, and is carried as high as is neceſſary to convey the 


_- ſmoke out of the ouſt. We cannot pretend to ſay what are the 


particular advantages reſulting from the uſe of this rolling fur- | 
nace, never having ſeen it at work. N. 


* If any of our correſpondents would give us their e 


on the blight in hops, to Which they are much fubject; it would be 85 


: N obligivg many of our readers, Bo 


ge NU M. 
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Þ 3 4 Letter from Mr. John Irwin, to — E. on y 
the Culture of Flax in the 8 LE Di tric 4 the Con 
1 Roſcommon in Ireland. 1 


Dran sin, 5 FVV EY 
Jo ING very ſenſible of your g great Jefire to promote 855 
7 the public good, 1 can no longer reſiſt the promiſe 8 
I made you, of putting together ſome of the common prac- _ 
tical methods of our Iriſh huſbandry, in uſe in that part of 
the kingdom where I hold land, and which, by repeated 
trials, have come within the courſe of my own knowledge; 
ſo that (very unlike many others who treat of huſbandry) © 


> ſhall ſpeak from facts, not from conjectural theory. 


I will make no apolog y to you for our aukward, and i in 


2 many reſpects imperfect, manner of farming 1 in Ireland : we 
are yet but in the infancy of ſhaking off our old prejudices 3 


however, we have a great deſire to improve, and are accord- 
ingly getting forward apace; ſo that be fore the end of this 
century, if no domeſtic troubles happen, the external culti- 
vated appearance: on fthis country will be little different from 5 


that of England. If, therefore, we are not good farmers, 


wee ſoon ſhall be; which circumſtance, witha perſon of your 
_ conſiderate caſt, will, I doubt not, ſufficiently apologize 
5 for our not being, at this late day, ſince our firſt con- 
nexions with your country men, ſo little verſed in this moſt 5 

5 Important of all occupations in human life, CEL 
Hive about fix miles from Roſcommon town, in a u fine f 


open champaign country, t the ſoil for ſome miles round be- . | 
ing moſtly of a deep clayey nature, moiſt in winter, and tiff 


in ſummer, and laſtingly fertile, that part eſpecially of the 
baren 1 live i in immediately about me: 0 TAs: had the 
: farmer, . 


* This Ener was ee to the alien by the pews 
tleman to whom it was addreſſed: we cannot omit this op- 


portunity of thanking him for his kind encouragement. if 
Mr. Irwin will favour us with ſome practical remarks on the 5 


ſages « of agriculture, he will oblige us much. 
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: farmer, in ſkill, been equal to the fertility of che ſoil, „ 
it might Juſtly emulate with any pare: of Kent, or Mid- 
dleſex. 1 | 
The middle price or rent of land in 1 this country, 1 to o the 
farmers, or rather graziers, (for ſuch they moſtly are in 
that diſtrict, and too much ſo all over the kingdom *) is 
55 from ten ſhillings to twelve ſhillings, and of late years to 
fifteen ſhillings per acre ; but at this laſt price there is no 
fortune to be ade. till the kingdom either increaſes i in its 
trade, which will eftablith markets equal to Dublin in dif- 


ferent parts of it, (a circumſtance of the utmoſt importance 


to the farmer) or until the inland navigation is completed; 


and, to the ſhame of the country, I find there is a ſtop put 4 


5 to it for this year, though a parliamentary work. 


Having ſaid thus much of the ſoil, which was neceſſary 


to 1 e in order the better to explore i its produce, [ ſhall _ 


now proceed to-the cultivation of flax, as practiſed | in this 


| part. of the country, being 28 yet the principal article that 
. brings into Ireland moſt of the wealth it poſſoſſes, thoug „ 


it eight, i in common with other nations, to benefit equally 


of every other commodity 1 it is capable of producing. But, 


alas! ſuch are the unhappy effects of human policy, that 
| being reſtrained in point of general commerce, which alone 
is the vivifying ſun that makes a country yield to ĩts utmoſt, 


__ _ three parts of us are on this account driven to the hard ne- 


_ ceſſity of. becoming emigrants; Nos patr 1am fugimus, et 1 


duleia linguimus arva. But to return, the Dublin ſociety, 
and many others, have treated this ſubject ſo much at large 


- 1 their Mays, © and ey fo, becauſe of 1 its great importance 5 


2 To the great mis ins of 0 mol of the: land is — 


— let i in large farms to powerful undertakers; - it being no unuſual 
thing there, for one man to hold two thouſand acres of land. 
The chief part of this, theſe. monopolizers lay down in graſs 
for feeding cattle, by that means depopulating the country, and 
ſtarving the poor. Wiaere theſe large farms divided, and more 


land brought into tillage, the face of the country would Rn, RE 


different appearance, and the poor inhabitants, inſtead of being dri- 
ven by want into foreign countries, would be glad to ſtay at home, 
aud 1 themſelves to the different Forney of * O. 


© COMMPERCIALE. 1 
; wo the kingdom, that it will be needleſs for me to fay much | 


about it, except where particular methods of cultivation 
and management of it may differ in particular cantoons, 


ſuch as about my place, from the gener al methods recom- 5 


mended by public zuthorier; and be of uſe i in a being o com- 
e menden. 


& the Cultivation and Monegenent . Plas i in the Aicher. 


Tbe poorer fort of coopte-] in the ditric * live in, are e ſo : 


E- alen that they are almoſt in a ſtate of ſlavery. Indeed, | 


” within theſe laſt forty years, they 1ave much recovered from 


Ee their bare and naked condi ition, owing in a great meaſure . 


: : to the conſiderable extenſion of the linen manufacture. = 
Their chief riches conſiſt in their annual crops of flax, f 


. and potatoes, in order to pay their rents, which they . 
7 help off with day- labour; a molt galling article to them; 
for, as to cattle, few of them have any, or but a milch- 8 


cow or two at moſt, which are appropriated for nouriſhing 
” generally a numerous iſſue. The calves, which induſtry 


ought to be let remain with them to increaſe their funds, or RY 


T to clothe their families, a rapacious landlord ſeldom wants 
a ptetence of appropriating to himſelf. Theſe people then, 5 
from neceſſity, it is evident, muſt be perfectly verſed in 
the cultivation of flax and potatoes; and they would ſuc- 
ceed very well as to corn, had they ſurmounted a few old 


5 prejudices reſpecting the form or make of their implements, 5 


and the methods of uſing them. It is however from ocular 
knowledge of their proceedings, i in my work and their own, 
: that what I now communicate to you is founded. 


The ſoil about Oran, being ſtrong, deep, and moiſt, 1 


with a clayey loam moſtly at bottom, viclds excellent flax. 
7 It i is here ſcarcely ever produced immediately from the ley. BY 


B The general practice is as follows: a parcel of ley land in 3 


"= good heart, that is, which has not been plowed for many | 
years, is proclaimed to be ſet to graſs potatoes (otherwiſe N 


| ſpaddane, a very miſtaken practice, cfpecially if a deep ſoil, 


if it be not ſanded, or if a light, if net marled, e 


ether w ile manured) : for this land the poor are char ged from 
SI, © thrice. 
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three Zounds to five pounds per acre, ſanding 1 not Wy 


included; a moſt unconſcionable price! 


They generally! bargain for two ſucceſſive crops ; 3 and it 


3 for their benefit, as alſo for that of the land, to have it 
ſanded, becauſe it ſtrengthens it the better to ſtand a conti- 
nuation of tillage, and to come the ſooner to turf, and yield 
2 good coat of graſs, when let back into the ley; but the 
; ſky-farmers (thole who hold at rack-rents) are moſtly ſo 
_ greedy for gain, that it is with reluctance they agree to ſand- 
ing, as it abates fourteen ſhillings per acre of their price, 
When land that requires it is not ſanded previous to this 
| kind of tillage, it is doing it great prejudice ; but farmers a 
are not always ſollicitous about this ANT e on 
= ſhort lee, | 


Land properly ſet in this way -onahe 4 to be e * 


at leaſt a year before ſetting, t that it might have proper time 
: >} penetrate into the earth, and impregnate it with its ſalts; 
. but they are ſuch bad farmers about me, that they ſet, ſand, 
and plant their potatoes almoſt at the ſame time. Even in 
this bad way the land ſhould be ſet and ſanded (or otherwiſe _ 
- manured) at leaſt in November, and the potatoes planted — 
the March following at fartheſt : but I have ſeen land not 
ſanded till March or April, and not ſowed till towards the 
5 end of May, (a palpable blunder 3) yet this land has yielded TT 
a a tolerable crop, owing to its great natural fertility ; for the 
ſand becomes of little uſe, if the land is turned up ſoon after . 
it is freſh laid on. This does much hurt in the country; 3 
for fuch land, after it is let out from a long ſeries Of tillage, = 
e (ſuppoſe fifteen years) i is a long time recovering itſelf, and 5 
that which is ſpaddanized out of the ley, and not gravelled = 
at all, unleſs of a moſt ſuperior | rich Sandy iS | doubly it in- 


1 


» We vals 3 withed Mr. Irwin had ſpecified the particu. 8 


. ior quantity of ſand he lays on an acre, and whether it is found _ 
in his land under the firſt bed of foil, and at what depth; 
alſo the nature of the ſand that agrees beſt with the land, whe- ” 
ther it conſiſts of fragments of lime ſtone, which gives a rich- 
neſs and vigour to the ſoil, or of flints, or peLbles, which 
ſerve only to divide and looſen a toil that! is too cloſe and 
compact. N. . „ . 
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| The potatoes ſhould be dug towards the end of Occober, 
. or beginning of November at fartheſt, (froſty weather ex- 


5 cepted) to make room for a crop of bere “, or a crop of 


flax, the ſpring following; if for flax, the land ſhould get a 
deep plowing before Chriſtmas, to benefit of the winter ma- 


nnure, ſuch as froſt, ſnow, air, &c. and a croſs plowing the 

beginning of February; and towards the end of March it 

ought to get another plowing in the track of the firſt ; ; then 
the ridges to be harrowed down as fine, and as flat, as poſ- 
ſ ſible, and the ſeed ſown in, and lightly covered with another | 


3 gentle harrowing ; for the ſeed is not apt, from any cauſe e 


: that I have obſerved, to be diſturbed in the ground. 5 
In this ſituation it ſhould be left till June, then . 


2 / "Sane weed it when four or five inches high; but treading 


it ſo young hurts it; and this weeding is of no uſe, for it 


. muſt be weeded again before pulling, eſpecially i in deep chil- 8 
tern countries, where weeds get a-head much more than in 
light grayelly ſoils. In theſe the flax is always ſhorter and 


. finer, and the ſeed in leſs quantity ; but the Iriſh ſeed, 8 925 


though it is often impoſed for foreign, is never ſo good : 25 > 


= for example, the firſt year's return of foreign ſeed will pro= _ | 


n duce a middling good ſort of flax, whereas the ſecond re- 


turn will not. 10 ſow the ſeed even ſhould be moſt care- : 
2+. Fully attended to: a commonly ſkilful hand will with caſc 
© eaſt it properly, the method being ſo well known. Sixteen 


bl pecks of ſeed, at twelve quarts to each peck, is a proper | 1 


| quantity for an acre of good light ſoil. In my oy grounds 
I have known fourteen pecks to be ſufficient. 


The ſeed now much uſed in Ireland is the Plantation, 


„ but the better ſort of the Baltic or Riga ſeed I would pre- 


BY fer. The Dutch agrees worſt of all with our climate. Ihe 


. choice of 1 it iS eaſily known. The women are ſ urpriſingly 


ſkilful in every thing that regards this plant: one of them 


1 8 will ſhut her batt put her hand into fey eral hogſheads ot 


| Nuns. 1. e e 8 . Aa 55 


. ere is a kind of barley, little Kew i in | oaks parts of Lows 


RO 1 it is often called winter or ſquare barley, or big, W 
tte Hordeum beæaſticum pulchrum J. B. It is fown in autumn. 
and on well-tilled land yields a large Waere ur - coarſer @ @':" | 
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flax-ſced, and fix upon that which is beſt; but they have ; 
marks from preſſing it to oil between their fingers, ſo as ta 
obſerve the edges, and from taſte, ſmell, and view, without 
requiring to make the other common experiments; whence 
they are ſeldom deceived; not but the merchants play them 
a thouſand tricks in this article, which is become very . 7 
- lucrative of late years, from the vaſt demands there Aro -W 
for Ea — 
. | The heavy, pale. redifh, or rather clear brown joaking 1 
ſeed, being thick and ſhort, and oily in the feel, is the beſt. 
Sound en among ſome parcels of the ſeed, there arecer- _ 
| tain mixtures, by which predications the women. immedi- 
| ately eſtimate the quality c of it. The old Iriſh ſeed, of which _ 
quantities are ſtill ſown, is the worſt of all; the returns are 5 
5 extremely bad, and the flax but indifferent for uſe. _ | 
i Iwo crops ſucceſſively are common in deep rich lands; Y 
= but as flax is a great drawer, they are not the better for ! ty 5 
= fy ik greatly retards their coming to graſs. N — 
W e always ſow flax after potatoes or corn, (bere) and, 5 — 
proper care be taken i in the preparation of the land, fad it: 
to anſwer well. How far better it may be immediately out 
| of freſh land manured, I will not take upon me to lay : | 
ſome writers recommend this method; but it would never 98 
anſwer with our poor people. I have 88 known flax to 
| be raiſed immediately from manured grounds: mine being 5 = 
rich, deep, and moiſt, and properly wrought to return a = 
fiſt crop of ſome other article, yields afterwards admirable 


flax. Where different ſoils can be had in the ſame diſtrict, 


it is needleſs to obſerve, that the richeſt and ſtrongeſt, with = 
a clayey loam at bottom, is beſt : the nature of this plant 
Kkequites ſuch, being a great drawer of the nutritive parts 
Of the earth; but, on the other hand, there i is a medium % 
be followed in this, as in moſt ok things : land may be 
: made too rich for flax, which will undoubtedly lodge i it, that 
is, occaſion its prematurely lying flat to the ground: this 
prevents its ripening, conſequently occaſions great waſte 
of it, total loſs of ſeed, and what is recov ered of i it manu 
factures but indiſterently, and ſtands the teſts of uſe worſe?: 
bowerer, there! is much of this fort ſpun | into yarn by the 
e „ e Poor, 9 


* 


os all the beginning or middle of Auguſt, and ſometimes later, 55 
when late ſown: the better ſort of huſbandmen think it is 


not neceſſary to ſow it earlier than Good- . about ; 
3 that time moſt people begin. oy 


ET: COMMERCIALE. my 


if poor, and impoſed for good on the eag! e fighte 1 yary- 
3 1 e notwithſtanding his great vigilance. 95 | 


Tf middling good land, whether in the ley or not, be 


= fallowed early in the ſummer, and gets the proper tilth 
till the March following, when it is to be ſown, there is 
no doubt but it will yield an excellent and abundant crop 
"= of flax. Land cannot be plowed too often, or made to 
nne, for this purpoſe. 5 lax ought to be ſown and pulled 3 
5 in dey weather. 


It is ripe in my Bebber hd, RC 0 peaking; not 


The poor people have ſeveral marks by which they Kr 8 


* when it is fit for pulling : the degree of brownneſs of the ; 
Colour is the chief, and is a ſufficient guide to any perſon. 1 
The men and women, promiſcuouſſy ranged in à row a- | 
breaſt, pull it expeditiouſly enough, eſpecially if they are a 


= little refreſhed with ſome of the good things of this life, and _ 


lay it on the ſwarth. If there be danger of rain, they bind 5 
it the ſame evening into ſheaves, and fink it; putting com- 
| monly eight ſheaves in every Rock. Here it is ſuffered to 
2 remain for ſome days, till it Is ſuſficiently dry to remove. 


The poor, from neceſſity, proceed to manufacture it im- 


PF moiety; by ripling of the rows, and watering it, Sc. But 
my method is as follows. After 1 let my flax ne 
ſeaſon in the field, fo as to prevent danger of heating, 
which deſtroys it, F draw it into my haggard, ſtack it, 2 
tthatch it well. Thus 1 let it remain till the e e . 
time, (March) when I ripple it and water it, and, if J have 1 85 
leiſure, proceed to dreſs it; if not, make it back into a ſtack, 
alnqd let it lie fo, without any hazard of danger, as long as 


convenient: or, (another way) ſoon after pulling, it may be 
| rippled, watered, and Stacked, ſo as to be ready for dreiſin "2 


the ſpring following. But I chuſe the former method, he. 


gcauſe I thereby preſerve the ſeed, and ſell it, if I take a little = 


care, equal to the foreign, which will go a good way in e 


: imburſing me my Fe it iS WU” the qua tit y of flax 


will 
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will be ſomewhat diminiſhed for remaining ſo Jong un- 
watered ; but then it makes ample amends in meliorating 
it; for I have obſerved, that the flax thus managed dreſſes 
and manufactures much better, and when in linen, it 

wears beſt, But the impatience of our Iriſh ladies, who 
LD are the conductors of this branch, from the time the flax 
is over ground, till made into linen, is ſuch, that they 
do not reliſh delays of thin fort, though er the beſt 

method of proceeding. 


For watering flax, Hows: ande pools or ca or 


55 ponds, are beſt, provided there are no fiſn, as it kills them: 
iprings and running waters muſt be avoided. To ſink it 
under water is proper, and let it lie about three weeks, 
more or leſs, according to the quality of the 8 and the : 
condition of it at putting in. 


About me the poor people ſtill peverfdy vl 4 ater Is as 


- - bog ales, becauſe they think the water cannot be too ſoft, 
and that the banks, being unincumbered with Jong grals, | 
: facilitate the drying of it. „ 


When it is brought home (as they have no ovens) thay: 


| An a large hurdle horizontally by a ditch fide, about four 

or five feet from the ground: on this they lay a parcel of 
8 flax, and underneath make a large turf fre, and ef e 
itantly turning it. 


They judge it ft for che + hk by bf a 81980 ww 


tween their hands, and finding the e to detach 5 1 
- themſelves eaſily from the flax. 2 


The braking is avery laborious part: it is pity hae about. 


where I live there are no engines contrived for this purpoſe, 
"as: it would ſave. great expence in labour. | Thi = 
_ proceſs ought, properly ſpeaking, to fall ſolely to. the ſhare 
_ of the men; but the women as commonly do it, which I 
think very unſeemly, and ſtill more ſo to ſee a man ſeutch- 
ng and hackiing flax, which i is equally as common with us: 
1 the women always ſcutch mine, and I find do it beſt, as oo 
= x order them retreſhment, it being 2 merry-making time, 
. {ous zh but ſhort) like vintage, or ſheep-ſhearing time. x 


part of the 


The conſtr uction of the by akers I need not explain; they 


bre ap! e en, ines, and known to every body. The broad 


: | feutch 


ET COMMERCIALE, "wy 
auch is the beſt, as it hurts the flax leſs; it ou ght to be : 


made of well-ſeaſoned oak, to be light, that the women, 


who are dexterous at it, may manage it the more eaſily. 
A great deal depends on the ſkill of the hackler, who 
7 ought” to be very expert and knowing in dividing it pro- : 


5 perly, and in arranging the forts according to their been = 
'  fineneſs. I have had ſome hacklers manage this matter fo 
well, that out of the very tow they produced I had good 15 


linen for common uſe * I had other hacklers, who, in- 
"Head of preparing my Aa to ſpin to eight and ten dozen 


= of yarn to the pound, of which it was. capable, prepared 8 


© it ſo badly a: as to one: me 1 from four to > fix dozen 5 5 
eng CE a og Se 3 8 
To the ſpinners v we keep! in our ane we mal. Tos - 


from thirty-five to forty ſhillings: a year: theſe ſyin from Four LE 


„ to eight dozen yarn; but if they ſpin finer, they are en- — 


_ titled to get a gratuity in addition, or higher Wag ges. - 


f There are girls i in plenty in the north of Ireland, (where | 
the manufacture moſt flouriſhes) who ſpin ſurprifins y fine, 


and many of them with both hands at once, at wheels 
adapted for the purpoſe; but ſcarcely any of theſe erer 


Come into the parts where I live. 


As to the reſt, from the time the yarn is font to he 


= weaver till it is brought home from the bleach fit for uſe, DD 


it forms a particular proceſs in itſetf-and ſhall be communi- 
* cated to you when more ample leiſure will permit, How- 
Ns ever, before I diſmiſs this ſubject, it may not be i improper 


= to make a few detached. obſervations to illuſtrate fill more 4 
what I have already ſaid. Eg 5 


There are various ways to know good feed; which: is 5 


one of our moſt eſſential objects. Pirſt ro diſcover i its thick „ 


neſs, by taking ſome grains, and ſqueezing them between _ 
5 the fingers until the white edges. of the infide pulp, of gran 


= bs ſn Ireland almoſt every. N 4 in \ ths's country manufeQures 2 
5 all the hovſhoid linen, ſuch as table li en, ſhe ting, . Fate” 
It is therefore no wonder tne ladies ſhould ſo well enderſtand 


che proceſs of managing the flax from the time it is p pulled till 


it is fit to be male up into ſhirts, ſhifts, Sc. We = Nr. „ 
had mentioned what was the quality of the linen that w as made 6 
5 from. tow, and to > what uies it was 5 applied.” A; 
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re bresd to appear. To eſtimate its goodneſs by its weight | 
157 be eaſily done by throwing a handful into water, and if 
good, it will ſink quickly. 10 prove if it be oily, throw 
a hand ful on the fire, and if, as ſoon as it touches the coals, 
it burns up and crackles, its goodneſs may be depended on. 
But no ſeed of Iriſh growth, as I ſaid before, will thrive _ 
| well a ſecond year in any of the ſoils in my neighbourhood z -.- _= 
nor will the ſame ſoil anſwer for more than two ſucceſſive. 
ſeaſons, without the intermediate e 8 other nous TEE 
= POR from manures. 


As the culture of flax lays down land very acodhly; 


: and well, if you chuſe to have your land let out, you may 
: fow graſs-ſceds with a light roller, or buſk, in ſome little 
time after your flax is in the ground: they will not hurt 

it; and by this means you will have a full coat of graſs te 
ſiame ſeaſon, which otherwiſe perhaps would not be the caſe 

for two or three ſeaſons, flax being a great impoveriſner. 
When the flax is a clear yellow, or a clear brown, ſome- 
"his reſembling a lemon colour, and begins to drop | 
leaves, it ſhould be pulled ; but never when it is green, 
5 though often done, which is a very deſtructive method, for 
in this caſe it loſes conſiderably in quantity and qualit ys both — 
with reſpect to flax and ſeed. Thoſe who imagine pulling 
it green will make it yield the finer linen are miſtaken: they 
need only conſult the method of the Flemmings, who 
ſuffer it to remain the longer in ground, the finer they want 
tit to prove for their laces, cambricks, Cc. Care however 
| ſhould be taken not to let it remain too long in grounds, 
2s this makes it work 98 ö Jl bad Chained and: not De "x 
ſo well. . . 
4 have kpe my ax | in Rack! in my e ſome two or oo 
| three ſeaſons, and never found it was damaged by vermin, 
though I know there are preventatives laid down, by ſome : 
Writers, for this purpoſe. 5 35 
If the ſeaſon be moiſt, there is no ſacking it with ſafety = 
till jt remains unheaped a conſiderable time in the barn, as 
the leaſt heating is certain deſtruction to it. BN _ 
Noland can be too good for flax, it the fied be duly pro- e 
> portined to it. If the crop fails in a rich and ſtrong foil: 


A fi I: EE ES? "<4 "3% $i TOS 7 5 * S 1 * * t Kee. P 2 5 : 8 ” þ- . —— 
OT EI. es EI N 8 5 1 5 6 ** 8 
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It bas had too much ſeed ; whereas it is not to be ſo thick, - 

but that every ſtem may have the benefit of the ſun, Aud 
tthe air to fortify it. I ſhall ſay nothing further of the - 
7 different Finds of ſoil proper for flax, having drawn my 
experience from that moſtly 1 in my neighbourhood ; the 
qualities of which I have already noticed. In ſhort, ſuch 


as theſe hints are, accept them; andif through your means 


they ſhould in any ſort become uſeful to the public, I ſhall 


1 'K conkider myſelf OY, rewarded. Lam, Sin, 


With great eſteem, 
10 Vour very obedient ſervant, 8 
* June 24s ez. e 5 08 * Ein 5 


. §. Þ in is ſubject to be blaſted, or el 8 


4 tenſe north winds, or N. E. winds, which never fail de py 


ing in Ireland at different times in the ſummer ſeaſon. © 
have obſerved the odd effects of theſe blaſts on fields of my 


8 own flax: they ſometimes darted through i in an irregular di- 


E r&tion (like a thunder-bolt) from N. to S. or from N. E. 
10 8. W. blaſting ſome yards wide, but not equally . 


which was ſoon perceived by the different colour / (foxy) 


. of the blaſted part. At other times the flax appeared 5 


5 blaſted in pretty much a ſtraight line from end to end, . 


and nearly of the ſame width. The flax thus burned ud -.- 5 
(as 1 may ſay) by theſe northern winds, f is good for nothing, 15 
and the prevention of it is impoſſible *, _ 5 


This ſame cauſe, I have obſerved, is alſo moſt deftrudtive : 
: of; or chards : : it has been of mine, though exceeding well 


3 the! :ered. I burned ſome litter and haulm the windwar& 

© ſide, while the blaſt laſted (about the end of May); but 
cannot take upon me to ſay my fruit-trees benefited much W 
this experiment, recommendedby ſome writers onhuſbandry, „„ 


T a. Though in the firſt edition we omitted! it, we muſt not now 
- BB degion requeſting ſome of our correſpondents to give the public 
their thoughts on the nature, cauſe, and effects of this extra- 
| ordinary blaſt, with which the wind above mentioned is impreg- 
ES - nated : we might perhaps by this be led toa remedy. [Ne—=A 55 
gentleman has, finee the publication of the ſecond cdit ion, ob- 
t teerred to us, that it would be of ſervice if elm-trees were PE anted”” 


in a hedge- row, on the N. E. by N of ſhelter to Jon d {own 
Frequent! {A with Hu feed, and e wy to this bl: & 
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We ates. 


N U * B E R III. 
7 Letter to , Me. R. Davis, on Trees and Shrubs which will 


thrive near " the Sea. 


i A8 ay kibleation i isin n the raflern part of this PI ER 5 

5 and within a cable's length of the main ocean, I have 
cultivated ſuch trees only as I have found, from their con- 
tiguity to the ſea, able to reſiſt not only the violence of all £ 
winds, and ſalt ſpray, but even the brackiſhneſs of the ſoil. 


The town of Harwich, for inſtance, is almoſt ſurrounded — 


by the ſea, and the pump-water in it is too ſalt for common 
uſes; and yet in no part of England do mulberry- trees 3 


bear more or better fruit, nor produce a healthier leaf. I = 


do not recelle& to have ever ſeen a mulberry-tree injured 


: = 5 the caſt winds, that grew near the ſea, _ 


Rofes alſo are fond of a brackiſh ſoil, and will 29 and 


i fJouriſh even to the water's edge: but what has ſurpriſed and = 


_ baffled me moſt, is the frequent faiture of Scotch firs, (a 
tree fo remarkable for its hardineſs). Theſe trees ſeldom 


ſucceeded with me; and ] at firſt conſidered their failure to 


5 wiſe from the Plant, the ſoil, or the ſea-air z 5 but 1 find it 


. 


» Rokr wi 1 Une very Salts near the ten. and grow to a 
great height. Fennel alſo proſpers ſurpriſingly very near ſalt- 
Water. In the iſland of Thanet, fennel forms, near the ſea, hedges 
_ of near a mile in length, growing wild there. The roſemary 


plant forms a beautiful hedge when properly kept i in order; and _ 5 


even fennel is not to be rejected i in gardens, ſo fituatea as that : 
few plants will proſper in th m. Several ſpecies of the limonium 


(land theſe are naturalized to the ſea) will grow in our climate; 


nome may be propagated by the root, others by the ſeed; Ni | 
culture 15 not very difficult; they love in general an eaſtern | 


aſpect, anda loamy ſoil ; they are often admitted into gardens for 
the lake of variety, therefore ſhould by no means be rejected in a 
garden ſituated near the ſea, We ſhall only mention one wore à 


_ preſent, which will proſper well only near the lea, and makes a 
pretty figure in a garden: it is the eryugium foliis radicalibus 


valibus planis erenalts, capituli; fedunculatis, Bort Cliff. This x 


ſpecies ot eryngo is very caſily cullivated trom the tec, en by 
3 ng but little care: it BOWER * in . H. 5 


2 


E COMMERCIALE. „ 


quite otherwiſe, and that their death is owing to neither, 
but to a ſmall animalcula * that neſtles in and about the 
1 buds ; for by deſtroying theſe animalculæ, a tree that was 
half dead has, in a ſhort time after, recovered its full vigour. 
By theſe animalculæ every planter of firs will loſe a great 


F many, if they are not attended to. The firs in Lord 
Holland's plan: acion, near the Acton road, are many of 


them dead: I examined three or four, and found they had S 
been deſtroyed as above mentioned. a 
As I have but very few fir-trees, they have been Heared ; 
from theſe little deſtroyers by hand: but J imagine brim 
ſtone burnt near each tree, in the beginning of April, would 


do the buſineſs more effectually and expeditiouſly in large 5 
. plantations. Though 1 fay the beginning of April, it is not 
becauſe I am certain it is at that time of the year the egg of © 


' the animalculais depoſited, for of this I am quite ignorant; it 


"WY may therefore be neceſſary to repeat the brimſtone till the 


KH particular time in which the depoſit is made, can be 


= x aſcertained by ſome nicer obſervations than] have hitherto 1 9 
had leiſure to make. e 


Felixtow Cottage, . = + am, e, {es 
June 22, 1763. „ Tours, Oe. . 


90 J 7 26; Robt. Davis, Br ll, 


in Piccadilly, Ven the Muſeum | 
| Ruſticum, | 


NUMBER . 


14 Tate to one wa the Editors, containing 0565 vations on the 5 


nero Method TY mor wing _ mean 75 —5 de P Ide. 
8 1 R, 


1 Received) your + Gar, in lich you recommiiad 8 me to 
try to mow my wheat af: er the manner invented by P 


M. de I Alle It; came However t to my hands t to ) late for r: ne 5 


— 


3 0 We 7 with this 5 had ter beg * n:ture © 5 EE 
Ro the azimalcula he mentions to infeſt fir-trees : could its changes 
. bare deen obſerved, the gardeners would have e been better enabled : 
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to make the experiment, as my wheat was almoſt all down 


at the time. You require my opinion on the ſubject : this I 


can give you, though not with ſo much pleaſure to myſelf 
as I could if I had made the trial, In reading the deſcrip- „ 
tion of the manner in which this operation is performed, I 
find that the corn is cut very near the ground ; that the 
: work i is quicker performed, and with fewer hands. 


It is certainly of advantage to cut the corn as cloſe to the 


: ground as poſſible, as by that means we encreaſe our quan- 
tity of manure * : ſome may perhaps ſay, that if it was ne- 
ceſſary, it might as well be done by the ſickle; but this! 
deny, as no labour rers could ſupport the toil of reaping, were : ; 
they obliged to ſtoop ſo low. You may already perceive I _ 
8 prefer mowing the Wheat to reaping it, if it can be brought | 
into pragtice. Some farmers are fond of cutting their wheat 
as ſhort as poſlible, alledging that it takes up leſs room in 
the barn; but this is very bad management, unleſs it 18 
near great towns where they are in no acer of " wating: 8 
2 ſufficient quantity of manure, 


My greateſt doubt ariſes from the | difficulty of bringing | 


| this method into practice, as it differs ſo widely from the 
manner in which they mow barley and oats. This difficulty, , 
however, may, lam 1 to think, be got over; for it is 


no 


0 to g Pa avainkt its ravages.” | We 3 it to 1 curious, . 
.to try Whether fumigating the trees with brimſtone will deftroy = 


this inſect, and if it proves eltectual. to opfer xe when 1 15 the belt 2 . 


time of doing it. E. 3 
„ When wheat is cut cloſe to 3 3 the quantity 4 = 

; raw, houſed with the ear, muſt of courſe be greatly encreaſed. _ 
Wheat ſtraw is ſeldom given to catt'e as fodder: therefore, as. 3 
IJ foon as the wheat is threſhed, the ſtraw is generally, in many 


arts of England, laid thick about the farm-yard ; and when it 


- is thoroughly wet, and begins to rot, it is ſhovelled up in a heap, 
dad carried to the dunghill or muck-heap, other parcels of fren 
| Rraw being laid in the yard in its ſtead : where this is the prac- 5 


tice, it ma) certainly with truth be ſaid, The more ſtraw, the more 


dung. It is true, that in the iſle of Thanct, and ſome parts of 

Kent, they leave their ſtubbles very long, as the ſheaves are by 
that means ſhorter, and take up leſs room in the barn : but their 
_ reaſon ſor being thus negligent of their ſtraw is, becauſe they 


ave a much better manure near at hand; that is, ſea- -WAure, of 


Lone ey lay 2 quantities on their lad. R. 


1 COMME KA! "BO "Ip . 


no aafus! thing i in my neighbourhood to mow the wheat 2 
© Aubbles after harveſt, to burn in malt-kilns ; and they 
b . - think, not without reaſon, that this does rather good than 


2 hurt to the land; for the dry ſtubble, not being apt to | 


"_ ferment, is a great while before it rots in the land; it 


5 keeps the land hollow, grows mouldy, and, ſome think, 


3 þ often occaſions the following crop to be ſmutty *. 


This method of mowing ſtubble +, which is every yeat : 


pPractiſed, almoſt convinces me, that our workmen might 


be brought to prefer mowing wheat to reaping it: the 


work is, in fact, leſs ee and! leſs e to the 


© health and conftitution. 


M. de Vifle's method of mowing his Went! is, 1 11 45 


18 a follows: the ſcythe he uſes is at leaſt ſix inches ſhorter 3 in : 


= the blade than the common ſcythe, and inſtead of a cradle 


. -.- 


" Sp : EE . Ys | SY 


haas two twigs of oz ier put ſemicircular-wiſe into holes made 5 


7 in the handle of the ſcythe, near the blade, i in ſuch a man- 


| ner, that one ſemicirele interſects the other: this method is 
frequently practiſed by the men who mow our meadows, 
as they think a cradle unneceſſary and cumberſome, unleſs : 


. the ſcythe is to carry over a large and very heavy! ſwarth. 


In mowing barley, or oats, the corn is always on the 


| re” hand of the workman : but by M. de 8 Ille I method = 


9 . | . 1 


”- Wk Another great W proceeding fot the unrotted - 
op Lara being mixed with the ſoil is, that when wheat happens to be 


ſown on ſuch land, the ſtiff ſtubble or ſtraw, ſuppoſe of bears o 
barley, keeps the land hollow, and prevents the earth from 


be touching the ſeed, which 1s thereby expoſed to the ſeverity of. 


the winter froſts, and ſeldom produces a plant: it is on this 
ccount that farmers, who in the common method of huſbandry 


ſeow a large quantity of ſeed on their land, in the ſpring ſee the 
wheat⸗- plants very thin and ſcattered: they often falſely attribute 
t either to the badne {s of their ſeed-wheat, or to the ravages of 
birqds and inſets; whereas the true cauſe ſhould be ſought for 
in their own flovenly huſbandry. In ſome counties in England, a 
and in moſt parts of Ireland, they reap and bind all their corn: 
1 barley, and oats ; by which means the land 1 15 never free fron | 
Aunrotted ſtraw or Cubble.. MS : 

© + The Kentiſh farmers alfo- ene mow ae ub! . 
bor the ſame purpoſe of drying malt; and this is the more ne- 
eeſſary in that county, as they frequently ! eave their ſtubbles 
very long, having a cuſtom of cutting the 17 Heaves as Mort as 
ma to ſave barn room, R. . ; 
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of n mowing wheat the corn is at his left hand: het mows it 


inward, bearing the corn he cuts on his ſcythe, till it 


comes to that which is ſtanding, againſt whieh it gently 
leans. After every mower follows a gatherer, which may 
de a lad of twelve or fourteen years of age, or a woman. 
The gatherer keeps within five or ſix feet of the mower, _ 
and beiog provided either. with a hook or ſtick about two 
ſeet long, gathers up the corn, makes it into a gavel, and 
Jays it gently on the ground: this muſt be done with ſpirit, 
as another mower immediately follows 3 for | to every 
mower there is a particular gatherer. _ E 
To do this work properly, the mower ſhould bo us one 1 
x track with his feet, advancing in a poſture nearly as if he was 
going to fence, one foot chaſing the other. In this manner 
e ne ſtanding corn is mowed;, but the workman muſt tale 
care to have the wind at his left, as it bears the corn towards 
the ſcythe, and cauſes it to be cut nearer the ground. If the 
wind is behind the mower, it is no great inconvenience: it Tz 
only occaſions the ſcattering of a few ears; and the cut corn, 
which ſhould lean againſt the ſtanding corn, is ſometimes _ 
thrown down; which makes the work go on flower, and en- 
5 creaſes the gleanings. The wind in front is very bad; the _ 
corn cannot be cut cloſe, and there is a great lofs: but the = 
wind on the right hand is worſt of all; the ſtubble is left 
long, and ſuch a quantity of gleanings, that one would ima- 
gine no crop had been taken off, When wheat is bent, the _ 
workman takes the corn as it preſents itſelf to him, which "pn 
has the ſame effect as if the wind was at his left ſide. When : 
wheat is laid, it is more. troubleſome to the gatherer, be- 
cCauſe the cut corn is apt to be mixed with that which is 
| ſtanding; but a good mower takes the advantage of the 
wind, 1d cuts it ag: ainſt the way it is laid. No particular 8 
direRtions can be given for corn that is lodged and tangled, 
| unleſs it is to take it as it is inclined, as if the wind Was = 
in the back of the mower. 3 Ft 
Thus far my author; I am very Jafbie's that 3 may | 5 
„ ith advantage be mowed; but ] ſee no very particular rea- 1 
ſon for preferring M. de I'Iſle's method. This mowing the 2 
N heat towards the ſtanding corn ſeems Intendedts ] prevent Þ 
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"the ears receiving the ſhock of falling to the wound; eſpe- 
a as the ſtubble will not be left long enough to break the 
$f: but I ſhould imagine ſome method might be found, by ; 
means of a well-contrived cradle, to make the ſcythe lay the 


I 3 kb aut corn gently down without a ſhock on the ground: if this 

could be done, the work of the gatherer might be ſaved, 8 
bo Which would greatly leſſen the expence of harveſt, and induce ST 
1 people much ſooner to come into mowing their wheat. 


Every innovation in huſbandry ſhould be as {imple as poſ- 


5 fible; for though the farmer may be intelligent, four parts 
in five of his workmen will always be ſtupid, ignorant, and 
obſtinate: yet are theſe neceſſary inſtruments to carry into 
execution every work of huſbandry. I have myſelf for 
ſome years thought, that wheat miglit better be mowed tan 
reaped; but what hindered me ug making the experi- 1 
ment, was my veing conſcious that i it would be neceſſary, 5 
well to find out a method of mowing wheat that grows on 
high ridges, as that which grows on ſtitches and flat lands: 
; this was the difficulty that occurred ; this prevented my 00 
carrying my thought into execution; and this Te even _ 
4 think | is not eaſily to be Fat over. e 
If you hear of any body that has tried NI. Fa Pe 8 mie” . 
thod of mowing wheat this harveſt, I ſhould be glad mn: 
be informed what ſucceſs they have had; ; It may perhaps „„ 
bde brought to bear with very little i improvement, I much 
1 5 approve of his method of laying the gavels, to prevent tage 
corn from growing in the ears: he lays them i in triangles, 1 
ſo that the foot of one gavel forms 8 bolſter for the eee 
7 of another *; - this keeps the ears from the wound, and 5 
prevents their imbibing i its moiſture, a 


M. deVIfle imagines one advantage of his method to con- * 


| kt in a Font encreaſe of f fodder for the cattle, by the num 5 TT 
FE, Le 


- Then manner of doing it it is 1 "Aces the ft < rave] is laid = 


on the ground, the ears of the ſecond a-e laid on the foot-ſtalks 
or ſtraw of it: the workman then takes a third gavel, the ears 
of which he lays on the foot of the ſecond, and gently raiſing 
the ears of the firſt gavel, he puts under them the foor of ke 
— third: this is ſoon done, and is an excellent method, worghy "2" ap 
© a2mitation : if it was brought into general | praflice, whe at wouls 
TE not be ſo apt to ſprout as as it is. 5 
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ber of weeds that are cut down with the corn CET it is 
mowed: theſe weeds will be of little uſe to us in England, 
as it is but very ſeldom that we fodder our cattle with wheat | 
ſtraw. So far uſeful the cutting theſe weeds at harveſt cer- ; Z 
tainly may be, viz. that ſuch of them as have not ſeeded 
will be prevented doing it for that ſeaſon; but the misfor- _ 
tune is, that moſt weeds perfect and ſhed their ſeeds before 
| wheat is ripe; ſo that, after all, the ſureſt method of de- 
ſtroying weeds is to keep the ground clean when it is 
cropped, and to hinder them by frequent plowings from - = 
| ſeeding when it lies in fallow, = 


If any thing new occurs in town on 1 the ſubje&t of huf- | 


NUMBER v. . 


5 bandry, I ſhould be glad to be informed by you, as it is 1 0 
now become my favourite ſtudy; ; and ſince I have retired _ 


; entirely into the country, ſpeculations and experiments 
occupy wy whole Une. © Yours, | 


"Kiev, Spe, 5,276. * © 8. n. 


Ro 4 Latter to one of the Fate, being a Difriptim of FO = 


Manner in which Canary-Seed i 15 eee in | the nod 8 


bocd if e in Kent. E 


81K, 


Received. a fone an 280, the 3 fot the Muſeum x 
4 Ruſticum et Commerciale, and cannot but expreſs, in the 
= warmeſt terms, my approbation of your ſcheme: I ſincerely _ 
_ wiſh it may meet with all the ſucceſs it merits, and that you, 
and the reſt of the gentlemen concerned, may hereafter re- 
fllect with pleaſure on the good effects of your public- ſpirited 
1 undertaking. We wanted much a repoſitory for detached 
paieces on the ſubject of huſbandry : it will often induce me 
do ſend you my thoughts, which you know have been long 
attached to the contemplation of Nature and her produce. 8 
— propoſe ſpending the ſummer at this place, which is 
; fituared | in an and that will furniſh many materials for 
. RE; future 3 


I. 


% 


tree cou M ERCIAL E. 23 

7 | foture letters, as the methods of huſbandry pradtiſed here 5 

are, in many reſpects, peculiar to the place, — 

I Determined that ſomething of my writing 1 if 5 

"WH offible, appear in your Firſt Number, I am now ſat down 

1 to give you a few ſcattered obſervations on the culture f 

6 * Canary- -ſeed : theſe I have collected from ſome occaſional | 5 

= converſations with the farmers in the neighbourhood; they 
— are a good ſenſible ſet of men, and know more of 8 

world than farmers“ in general do. 


8 


I find they generally chuſe to ſow i iton freſh land, that! is, . 


"3g ſuch as has only borne graſs. After plowing up the lay, and 
5 bringing the land into tolerable rough tilth, they ſow it 
with peas; theſe are kept clean hoed as uſual, and yield a 


good crop. The next year the land is well plowed, and 
planted with horſe-beans, which thrive well in this iſland. 


4 Theſe two crops effectually kill the greenſward, or graſs; 


take off the rankneſs of the ſoil; and the frequent hoeings, 


i 9 mich are neceſſary to keep the weeds under, bring the land 
into fine tilth. After the beans are off, the land gets 

thorough plowing, and is then left till ſpring : about the 
N 5 ae of March, if the weather is fine, and the ſeaſon 


is dry, the land gets its laſt plowing; 7 immediately after 
which the canary-ſeed i is ſown. _ : 


In this neighbourhood the farmers uſed formerly to Gow 1 
= 4 | canary- -feed with the broad- caſt, ſpreading it all over the 
Jland; but when this was the practice, they found it very 
1 Adifcult to hoe and keep clean from weeds : at preſent they 
ſowi it on furrows made a-croſs the land, conſtantly taking - 
care to make the ridges betwixt the f as ſharp as poſſi . 
ble: by this means the ſeed, which is ſown by hand, Mips--: = 
Xt ** the tides and tops of the 12 into o the furrows, ; 
MW * This mas engl he 3 . as there i iS ſuch a conbane. = 
0 intercourſe detwixt the iſland of Thanet and the metropolis; and 
perhaps it may be partly owing to the genteel company which re- 
ſorts to Margate, that the farmers in that neighbourhood are 


1 more civilized than their brethren in many parts of England. 
= There are not probably any ſet of men ſo attached to old, though 


= — ſenieleſs cuſtoms, as the farmers; and they ſeem to be nearly of 


ok . the ſame diſpoſition in other parts of Europe, particularly > . 
* Wm, of which Monficur du Hamel e and loudly 
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the plants come up in regular rows &. The plants muſt be ki, 


kept very clear of weeds "by means of the hoe, weeding. 7 
hook, c. and if it is a wet ſummer, it muſt be hoed ſevent - 
: times: but of this the intelligent farmer is the beſt judge. - 


Three pecks of ſeed are in general enough to ſow an acre, 


ſometimes more, and often leſs. The canary harveſt ſeldom „ 
comes on till the wheat harveſt is entirely over, and the corn 1 
1 houſed: but 1 muſt obſerve, that the wheat harveſt is gene- Rb 
; rally very early 1 in this iſland. 8 is reaped with a hook; 
and as faſt as it is cut, the reapers lay it on the land in 
uh ade, as they call them, or parcels about the quantity of Ml 
half a ſheaf of wheat unbound : in this manner, if the 
Weather is favourable, it is left near a fortnight, at the end 
of which time the wads muſt be turned, that the other ſide 
may be dried. If the weather is very wet, they muſt be 1 
5 turned oftener, to prevent the . rom ſprouting, - 


= This i is a | Falng imitation of then new method of 6 e 
invented by Mr. Tull; the crop of canary coming up in rows 
with intervals betwixt the rows. It were to be wiſhed, that the 
new huſbandry had a fair trial in England; eſpecially as it may, 
in ſome degree, be executed with the inſtruments commonly < 
uſed. Suppoſe that, in ſowing a field, the ſower, after laying his 
feed thinly in one furrow, ſhould lay none in the next which the _ 
plwKVsow turned; let him then ſow another furrow; by this means _ 
there will be. two rows of corn in three furrows : afterwards, to 
form the interval, let five or ſeven ſurrows be turned, according 
to the richneſs of the land, without laying any ſeed in them; : 
and in the ſame manner the ſower may go through the whole field. 
When the wheat comes up, if it is too thick in the rows, it may, 
e a trifling expence, be thinned with a ſmall hand-hoe, leaving "FL 
the plants about three or four inches diſtant from each other. 
| Hitherto all is done with the common plow ; and to ſtir the in- 
-  rervals, and Keep them clear from weeds, the Rotheram plow _ 
map be uſed, taking care in the laſt ſtirring, that the plants 
de earthed up in a proper and huſband-like manner. This 
Ty method of practice will not, it is true, be perfect in its 
kind; yet the farmer may derive many advantages from it: 
1 by* ſowing the intervals with wheat the next year, he will 
have two ſucceſſive crops of that valuable grain, each nearly 
28 conſiderable as in the common way; and he may after- 1 
_ wards take off a full crop of barley; then fallowing it, or 8, 
< ſowing it with turneps, which is perhaps better, he may, with | 
the help of a moderate quantity of manure, renew his crops. 
Horſe. beans or peas may be fown inſtead of Farneps,. if the | 8 
land is ſtrong. E. 1 | 75 
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The price of reaping canar y, in this part of the world, is 
from fix to eleven ſhillings per acre, and the price of threſh- 
ing and dreſſing it is five or fix ſhillings a quarter, Accord- 
ing to the goodnefs of the land, and the tillage that has been 
| beltowed on it, the farmors here expect their re turn to be 
from twenty five to fiſty buſhels per acre, hut the common 
crop is from thirty to thirty-four. Obſerve, however, that 
the farmers never pay ſo much as ten or eleven ſhillings an 
acre for reaping this crop, unless the canary be very much 


1 | lodged and tangled, which it often is, owing to the land 
on which it grows being freſh, rich, and rank, and to the 
4 high winds to which this iſland is ſubject. = 


They ſow ſucceſſive crops of it on the ſame land for eight 
or ten years; 3 and ſowing canary would be a very good im 


8 1 provement in lands which lie convenient for water- carriage 
to the London markets, was it not a crop the farmer oupht - 
= by no means to depend on, not only becauſe the return, 


or the quantity it yields, varies greatly, but alſo on ac- 


count of the fluctuation in the price of this ſeed in the 
London markets, where the greateſt, and almoſt only, = 
demand is. Adieu. I purpoſe writing N to you. : 
again on the ſubject of Rn 


Margate, | „„ Your” „ Ec. 


; Aug, 255 1562. . 8 + | RUSTIC US. 
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NUMBER vis. Ts 
4 Larne 7 the Reverend Mr. Tak, t K. N. Bl 


N on the curing of rank. coarſe Meadows, and 611 vating ” 
Sore as Food «for e kr. | 


5 1. . 1 % a con 
Pitts . in ering) your a 1 Mat forrk- 7 


with inform you what methods I purſued to make the 0 


$ meadow at the back of my houſe ſo good. as it is. You-:-- 


VV nl 


* The 1 are SEP EY ohliced 5 to Mr. N ER. com- 


| municating this letter to them as well a; to Mr. es tor 


conſenting to its being publiſhed with his name annexed. Any | 


future communications trom Mr. Jackion Will meet with ES IVF 
favourable ee 1 5 : 
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well ber. that when you thought me worthy of ſup- - 


plying the place of the late incumbent of this rectory, this 
meadow was wet, poachy, over-run with ruſhes and flags, 


and the little graſs that grew on it was coarſe and rank. 


J at firſt ignorantly enouzh imagined it was owing to 


= ſome deficiency i in the ſoil ; yet being ſomewhat doubtful, =— 
in the middle of the N when the ſeaſon was dry, 1 
cauſed a deep trench to be dug in the meadow, and on ex- | 
amining the ſoil, found the labourers threw out a rich _ 

4 black earth, and that it had a ſufficient depth. 8 


This encouraged me to proceed. I ey had 


: deep drains cut all over the land at proper diſtances, to 
carry off the ſuperfluous water: my next work was, to 
cauſe all the ruſhes and flags to be mowed as cloſe as 1 

poſſible to the ground, and the whole meadow covered _— 
wich coal- nies. 5 - 
This had not the defired effect; for the fccending being == 

the meadow was again almoſt cavern with flags and ruſhes, _ 

I was now determined to plow it, which I did the latter : 
1 and of the ſummer, Still thinking that the earth was not 
ſtirred to a ſufficient depth, T hired ſeveral ſtout labourers, 

and agreed with them to dig it for me, two ſpit deep at leaſt, 
for three- pence a rod: they did me juſtice in their work; 

for when it was finiſhed, the whole had the appearance of 8 

a clean well-kept garden. _ This digging was . 2 
2 5 — in the ſpring, after the ſroſts were gone off. _ 

Being unwilling to let land, on which I had laid out 7 =_ 
-much money, lie idle, I caufed the whole of it to be b 

planted with the largeſt kind of cabbages *. I allowed 
e each of the plants a ice of four feet to extend its roots. 


At frit the plants ſeemed ſcattered, and at a great 


; | diſtance from each other; but they ſoon began to thrive. = 

apace. I took great care that the intervals were kept quite 
dlear of weeds by frequent hoeing; and twice in the ſum 
mer 1 cauſed them to be ſtirred with the ſpade : this had 


. Sandes may alſo with great de ba: el atcd in 


the” fields, and are ex xlaordinary good food for horſes, cows, 
onen, ſheep, 8 or ee Which thrive on hem ama- 
zingly. A. T6 
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; a ſurpriſing effect, and the plants grew to a wonderful ſize 
> and weight, the land ſeeming entirely covered by them. 


When my crop of cabbages was come to perfection, {6 


| mm caufed ſome of them to be boiled for my family uſe, and 5 
> with great ſatisfaction found they were much ſweeter than | 


any I ever had from my kitchen-garden : this I attributed, | 


and PEE not without TORI to the land not bring EL 


1 7 dunged. 


Being at a \ loſs what to 40 with my crop, Which was not 5 
| ſaleable in my neighbourhood, I came to a reſolution of 


46 5 giving them to my cows, which fed on them plentifully, . 
and greatly enereaſed in the quantity of milk they gave 
| 0 but the milk had a diſagreeable taſte, as well as the butter 


= which was made from the cream of it; but for this I ſoon Fo 


ſüound a remedy by uſing Hale's method of ventilating it. 
Il afterwards, with ſome of theſe ſame cabbages, brourht b 
four large hogs ſo forward in fleſh, that ſix buſhels of bar- 
ley meal made them all completely fat and fit for the pick= 


2 . ling-tub; and they turned out moſt excellent pork, with- E 


out any bye-taſte : I muſt however notice, that I was at 
> firſtobliged to cauſe the cabbages tobe boiled for the hogs, _ 
„ to induce them to eat hearty; but 25 were den by de- 

BEES grees brought to reliſh them raw. 1 


My poultry were extremely fond, both of boiled and _ 


= cabbages ; and my draught-horſes, when it was cut ſmall, 
reliſhed it much when mixed with oats, and ſeemed rather 
do thrive from he change of food; . alſo e eat much _ 
— hay than uſual. 5 
Il was not at all Liſpleaſed with my experiment, ad * 


6 have every year {ince cauſed a piece of meadow to be ug . 


1 and planted with cabbages for the above purpoſe. . 
Ihn the ſpring 1 cauſed all the ſtalks to be pulled 1 up, 4 ED 


S BD the land ſtrewed over with the ſweepings of my loft, and 3 


the bottoms of my hay-ſtacks, adding ſome ſeed of the e 


= | N ö | 1 ſueet, oe, or er Eagan trefoil *: I then 


%%% 


. 1 5 Mr. Miller, 8 very = 8 greatly recommends the 3 
1 honey-ſuckle trefoil to our notice, as worthy of being particu. 


1 . 1 larly cultivated ; * obſerves, Tata it is common in n moſt of our 
0] TY _ Paſtures; _ os 
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ordered my workmen to fill up the drains with witch-elm _ 
faggots: over them were laid ſome large ſtones, and the 
whole covered with looſe earth, ſown with hay-ſeed like 
the reſt of the meadow : by this means I loſt no grounds, 
and the whole field took the appearance it had when you "# 
ſaw it, and bears as good Crops of as ſweet hay. as any in 
. the pariſh. 


It is now fe years ene 1 laid it down again n graſs, 4 


: i there has not in that time been the leaſt appearance of 
either ruſh; or flag. By the experiment [ have related to 
you J gained two pieces of knowledge; I firſt diſcovered 
new uſes for cabbages, and laitly hit on a method of 
: meliorating and curing a rank meadow. _ = 


As to uling gcabbages * for feeding cattle, Se. it may! not 


5 perhaps be looked: upon as any very valuable acquiſition | in 
huſbandry, thous zh I have found advantage from it; yet the 1 
cCuring rank meadows 3 is certainly worthy our attention, as 


there are in England many thouſand acres of coarſe mea- = 


_ dow-land let under five ſhillings per annum each, which, 
prepared in the manner I have deſcribed; would be worth 
at leaſt forty ſhillings an acre, perhaps twice as much, if 
near a great town or city. Happy i in every oppartuniry of 
. obeying your: commands, Tam, Sm., 


„„ dn” Your moſt obedient, 5 
e N And n humble ſervant, 


Avg, wm 1763+” — i 5 L. Jacksox. + 


5 Faire but no 5047 5 kbongbe it ert while 1 to ſave its 
ſeed. In the Netherlands the peaſants have induftriouſly nr 
it, and now ſow a great number of acres. annually. folely with 

2 view of ſupp! ing the Engliſh markets with it. This is no 
iünconſiderabſe object, for, when there is a good crop, and ſaved 
from the ſpring growth, the leed produced from one acre will 
be worth twelve pounds. It is a great pity our Engliſh farmers 
are not more curicus in the ckoice of their graſſes ; for ſome 
ſorts are certainly much to be preferred to others, and it is no 
| more trouble to cuitivate the beſt than the worſt forts. N. 


'The reader, by referring to Plate II. Vol. IV. and Plate l. 


| Vol. V. way fee tome graſſes wiich he will probably think 
worthy of being ſepara], cultivated. E. 


* We would recommend it to Mr. Jackſon to try carrots and 


parſneps for ' ſeeding hi cattle : he will ;.erhaps find them an- 


ſwer to the {ull as well as cabbages, if nut better; Fee 
„ for milch kine. N. | | 


2 
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NUMBER VII. 


T the Editor of the Moszun Rvsr1con. 


> 


| GunrLEMEN, 


Herewith ſend you the copy of a letter . ſome 
. years ago to a worthy friend of mine, ſince dead: he | 


EF . followed the directions contained in it, and thereby greatly 
N improved his land. You may, perhaps, think it deſerving . 


of a place | in Your collection; - If you do, you have my con- 
ſent OO inſert itz but I would only have the initial letters 5 


of my name print ted: my friends know I love huſbandry; 5 


but I ſhould not chuſe to lay e open to the FINE of 


=} curious impertinents. 


To judge by your 1 1 mould be moiſt apt , 


| 5 . conclude that your collection will be uſeful: it will at 
10 leaſt tempt many to give their thoughts to the world, who 5 
would otherwiſe ſcarcely commence writers : chan 1 


N may now and then trouble you; but at preſent 1 bave only | 


leiſure to aſſure you that 1 am, GENTLEMEN, - 


1 Pall. Mall, . e | Your humble ferant 
1 4 Letter 8 . N - Bl. to 5 ITT in 


„ Kent, « on : the Up 2 Sea-Waure*. 
1K. %%% ;Eẽ— 8 
K 0 atk my advice relative t to a piece of prong; or 
1 ſmall farm, you now occupy yourſelf on the ſea-coaſt : 
you "obferve 1 in your letter, that the ſoil is gravelly, with a 


+ ſmall admixture of rediſh loam; that the under Arratum i 15 a 


clay; 


* WES waure, or "Yom. wracks, or "I IR, are deckend a very 


5 good 1 manure where they are to be had at a reaſonable rate. They 
muſt in their nature be very ſtrongly impregnated with ſalts, 
which they impart by degrees to the land they are laid on, and 
thereby greatly fertilize 1 it. If land is properly dreſſed with ſea- 
Wracks, the virtue of the manure will not be exhauſted at the end 
of ſeven or eight years: this is a ſingular advantage, as the 
benefit of common dung ſcarcely extends to the end of two 
years.” V LE +; 
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heart, and now yields only a poor ſtarved graſs. 


You would wiſh, I ſuppoſe, to get this land into good 
onder as ſoon as you can; but in theſe caſes no good is got 

by being 1 in a hurry. 1 take the natural ſurface to have 
15 been originally a ſhallow hungry gravel, with very little | | 5 
mixture: when it came to be plowed, ſome of the clay was 

: accidentally brought up by the ſhare, and blended with the 

i gravel: this, after having been, in a few years, rendered 


mellow and tractable by the influence of the air and ſun, 


: is what now bears the ap; dearance of loam, the ſandy part 
of the gravel having made it leſs compact, and given it a . 
. 5 loofer texture; and, in fact, whatever virtue there i 1s in 5 
the ſoil proceeds from this mixture. _ 


As we now ſeem to have found out in what manne! 


Having premiſed thus much, my advice is, that you 


ſhould immediately ſet about procuring as much ſea-waure, 
of weed, as you conveniently £: can; not that which | is left 


* There is not the leaſt ke but that the under firaram of = 
earth may almoſt always with advantage be turned up to the _ 
. ſurface, eſpecially where the upper bed is of a nature different 

-- "from 1t3;--as for inſtance, if a thin bed of ſand covers a-cloſe, ** 
compact, and ſeemingly barren clay; if the farmer is timid, _ 
and takes care not to cut with his plow into the clay, his land 
will ſcarcely bear any thing; but let him plow deep, and let 

6 the clay lie ſome time to mellow by the influence of the froſts, | 
air, rain, Sc. he will in a few years find his foil greatly imm 
proved; and'the more it is mixed by frequent plowings, the 4 
nkarer will it approach to the nature of a good loam. 0. 


Since the firſt publication of this part of our work we have 


Beard of many inſtances of the good effects of deep plowing; 
and particularly a friend to one of the editors informs him, in a 

private letter, dated May 5, 1765, that by deep plowing he has 
almoſt doubled the value of a Tarm 1 in Suffolk, within leſs than 
ſeven 2 e 


clay; that it bas by the laſt tenant been plowed out of | 


this land came to be worth any thing, it naturally points 5 
out to us a method of i proving it, o as to make it of 
— real value. „ | | e | | 3 
ü Nature is our beſt guide, 404 experience will at any 2 
time teach us what we may ſafely do.. —_ 
| Experience has already convinced me in ſeveral W 9 
5 that the under firatum of earth may be always ſafely, and 1 
5 ſometimes advantageouſly turned to the ſurface®..-: :: - 
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vy the owing of the ſea, but what is ed at low- 


= ater from the rocks, &c. for this laft! is of much * x 

4 virtue and duration. 5 5 3 
_ * Whilſt this work i is doing, take care to 1 b in a ſufficient | 
wh quantity of lime and raw chalk, and let your men get 
ve ready 4 large heap of earth: loam would ſuit beſt, and if 
5 elan to clay, it will not be the worſe, as the ſoil to be 
185 mended is light and gravelly. Your next care muſt be to - 
0 form your compalt-heap,. which i is to be done i in ne fol- 
d owing manner. es 
— Firſt, let your workmen tread a thick layer of the earth f 
i Whey have got together, over that a bed of ſea- -waure, then 
_ Chalk“, and laſtly the lime unſlaked, being careful how- 
1 ever to cover the whole with a thick layer of earth: it is 
. | neceſſary to remark, that the whole depth: of all the layers 5 
5 : or beds taken together, or of the whole heap, thould not 
85 exceed ſix feet, the length and breadth as much as may 
I F in diſcretion be found neceſſary. This work you ſhould 
| bet about as ſoon as you can, and it muſt be ered. to - 
y s lie mellowing as long AS: poſſible. „%% ũ “]ù N N 
| *; = The ſea-waure and lime ſhould be nearly in cqual quan- Fs 
* "5 tities, twice as much chalk, and As: much earth as will „ 
d cual all the other materials taken together in quantity. 5 

By diſpoſing them in the manner 1 have directed, the 

Bower bed of earth will be greatly impregnated with the ſa- 
5 line qualities of the ſea- Waure, and the chalk being porous 
; will imbide,. by the power of attraction, much of its 
A 3 © moiſture. The lime will gradually lake by the dampneſs it 
4 1 il receive from and 4 through the earth that lies over it, 5 


— . WS We mould! imagine it N ferment beiden 1 1 were E 
1 to be laid over the firſt bed of earth, next to that the chalk, 
of 2 then the ſea-Wrack or waure, and laſtly earth again; as the au- 
t taumnah rains, ſoaking through the upper earth, would then carry | 
with it ſome of the falts of the ſea-waure, andi impregnat-: 2 hers, 


- with the chalk : this, together with the flaking of the lin:s Under. 

2 it, would raiſe- in it the beginning of a fermentation, ſo as to 
1 abe it to break the ſooner when laid on the land. A lump 5 

= of pure chalk, laid but a little depth under the ſurface of the 


earth, will lie for years without diſſolving. If the autumn 
= ſhould prove dry, we imagine it would not be amiſs to pour a 

3 « moderate quantity of water over tis compatl, as it t would or- 
1 ward the termentation. T. | 1 „„ 


. 
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and will by its conſequential warmth raiſe, as it were, the 
appearance of a fermentation in the chalk it covers, and 
"Cauſe it to be more readily acted upon by the influences 


of the air, ſun, Sc. when it comes to de laid, with the -M 
reſt, on the land. e 


— 


We muſt now think of what: is to be done with the 


land before this compoſt is laid on. 5 
Too proceed then, get ſome ſoot, (if you can, wood : 
ſoot ; - if not, that from London will do) wood--aſhes, and 
ſlabcd lime, one part of each of the firſt articles, and two 
of the laſt. Let theſe, in January next, be well mixed 
together in a heap, and let your workmen ſow i it by hand 
on the land, as it now lies in graſs, to the quanity of 
thirty buſhels on an acre. N 
Ik there come mild following rains, or + dripyl ng weather, 
as it 18 called, in the ſpring, you will have more ſeed than 
you would imagine could proceed from fo. light a dreſſing 
to ſuch poor land: this is not, however, all the advantage 
that is to be expected from it; for on turning up the Erdl 
it will diſpoſe the land to ſer ment and 4 melighas before the 
other compoli | is laid on. „ 1 9 
I Would have you all next ſummer feed this land; and 
5 when the hurry of your harveſt is over, give the whole of 
it a very deep plowing, ſo as to turn up a good deal of the 

clay bottom; let it then lie till till it has been in ſome : 8 


meaſure mellowed by the winter froſts. 


When you perceive the hard clods that were e up 1 

1 begin to crumble on a thaw, take advantage of the next froſt 
to lay about five loads * of the compoſt on each acre, which 

= I the beginning of the winter muſt be prepared by being 
turned and BER” mixed. As ſoon 28 conveniently can be, 


after this manure is laid on, let the land be plowed, ob- 


5 Erving to break all the lumps of chalk Har are bigger than 
A a man's s head, ill they are reduced to that 2 85 


„ | Keey 


= + This i is but a {mall proportion ; yet, as As dreling! is more 


khan once repeated, it may probably have the deſired effect. It 
muſt be allowed, that when the manure is not all laid on at 


once, it may be more eaſily mixed with the land, and will more 
gradually raiſe a fermentation: R. 


3 If the Chalk 1 was more qroke, it would, perhaps, be gill | 


4 ED 


. 


e 


* 
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Ip | Keep the land plowing the whole following ſammier, as 
725 iy to keep down the roguery, as to break and reduce the 
1 ſoil, and mellow the freſh earth; but particular care mult 
0 . be taken that none of the ſucceeding OR. be a 
Than the firſt, 


In the following winter 1: lay five loads more of the ſame 
kind of compoſt on each acre, and in the ſpring, after 


giving it a preparatory plowing, ſow it with oats *, Ot 


theſe you will have of courſe a very plentiful crop +. 
Lt the land be then winter-fallowed, and in the firſt hard 
froſts lay on each acre five more loads of the compoſt; keep | 


it plowing all the ſummer, and at the proper ſeaſon ſow it 


with wheat, obſerving that the ſeed be not ſpread too 

thick ; for it will branch much, and the crop le if the 15 

ſeaſon i is any thing favourable, be very great. 
When your wheat? is off, turn in the ſtubble a as ſoon as | 


poſſible, and get the land into as good order as you can 


againſt ſpring to ſow barley. 
As ſoon as the barley is got in, the land welt ka a 5 


dreſſing of ſea-waure alone, it being laid on the ſtubble in 


the proportion of about one fourth part as much as you 


would uſe of dung. Let this be immediately turned in; 
and in the ſpring ſow oats, rey-graſs, and clover, to re- 
main for two or three years, or longer if you chuſe it. 


When you break up the lay, you may take three ſuc- 5 
ceeding | raph Ad only g giving it a a light dreſling of either 


* Wich reſpect to "the Kicre Ban of crops, bis pontlenan re- 


ee it need no: be ſervilely adhered to; other crops, 


perhaps more adapted t to the farmers convenience, may be ſub⸗ 


ſtituted, obſerving however, that wheat be not ſown '6rft, but 
that a previous crop be taken off the land in order to abate its 
rankneſs. We thought 1 it neceſſary to mention this, as there are 


many farmers who have land of the nature of that above de- 


ſcribed, who may be glad to wake the ee this 8 ; 


man recommends. E. 


If the land has not been well 3 fo as to wie the 
manure and under ſtratum of earth choroughly well with the 


upper bed, the farmer mult. not expect his nell crop to be co e 
| fiderable. A great part of the ſacce's of this experiment mall 


of courſe depend on the land being irequeatly aud prope 1; 
es; in This cale it can ſcarcely be over- done, -E 


. 
”_. 


gon loads an acre. 


3% MUSEUM RUSTICUM 
dung or ſea-waure, and afterwards either let it lie fallow, 
or ſow with the laſt grain clover; or, in fact, you may 
8 manage it in the ſame manner vou would any other land 
in good heart, by varying the Crops, Sc. remembering ; 

however, that a ſlight dreſſing in time does much more 
good than firſt wearing out the land, and then beſtowing =_ 
| 1 great deal of money in manure. : 
You: may perhaps be apt to imagine that the firſt dreſing 5 

I directed to be laid on the land, might as well be ſpared; 
but experience will convince you, that much of your ſuc- | 
ceſs will depend on it, trifling as it may ſeem ; for the ſalts 
with which the links,” aſhes, and ſoot, are ſo ſtrongly i im- 
pregnated, will, when the land is plowed, occaſion a ſlight 
fermentation, and thereby diſpoſe it the better to receive 
R the compoſt when it is laid on, and to benefit „„ 
The chalk * may, it is poſſible, by ſome of your neigh- 
5 hank: be deemed ſuperfluous; but aſſure yourſelf, that 
though it is flow in its operation, it is no leſs certain; 
and when the effects of the lime and ſea-waure begin to 
5 diſappear, the chalk will be found a great fertiliſer, and 
the benefits reſulting from it will with proper care con- : 
tinue a great number of years: £36 Is indeed Gifhcult to 

5 determine how long. ba oe | 
Some farmers, I know, have cn that chalkel 
land in about eighteen or twenty years g grows worſe than 
7 ever it was; but when that is the caſe, It is entirely owing. 
| to the e. 4 , or avarice of the N who 5 
* iy the dab e of Efſex they chalk nl v "Trent quan- 
by which means farms, which had been before 
let at leis chan five ſhillings an acre, are often ſo much im- 
5 proved as to be worth from twelve ſhillings to fifteen ſhillings, 
and even more, per acre, The chalk they uſe ſor this purpoſe 
is generally brought from Kent i in hoys to Malden, from whence 
the farmers fetch it for at leaſt fifteen miles round the country. 
It is to be obſerved however, that the ſoil in theſe parts is, for | 
the molt part, a ſtiff, and. almoſt untractable clay; yet, when 
thus mangred with chalk, it breeds. as fine wheat as any part of 

England: the quantity they lay on is from ten to cy. enty wag- 


: Ihe benefit. ariſing from chalk is not for 
- the firſt vear or two much perceived; but from the third year the 


tities of land; 


fan d bears amazing crops for twenty years together with pou 


zare, a d moderate portion or: manure well Luned, H. 
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fertile earth may be obtained. E. 


nie ne Seer Ganger there is in plowing much, particularly 


ET COMMERCIALE 3; 


tires his land out with repeated crops, without ever giving 


it the neceſſary intermediate dreſſings. A moderate quan- 


tity of a compoſt made of yard-dung and lime, laid on 


chalked land once in three years, would greatly contribute 
to prevent its being impoveriſhed. © 
Jou may be already almoſt tired of this long letter 
but T thought it beſt to lay the whole matter before you at 
| You have, if you make a proper uſe of it, a treaſure, 
in being within reach of the ſea-waure: the farmers in your 
Neighbourhood will probably perſuade you to lay it on, as 
: they commonly do, unmixed; but aſſure yourſelf that in | 
moſt caſes it ſucceeds much better when mixed with lime and 


earth, and if lime is not proper for the ſoil, earth alone. 


As to the ſtiff clay which you mention to be the ſoil of 
your upper toft field, I do not know any thing that I can 
recommend better than plowing it well, and often, and 
_ laying on a large quantity of ſea-ſand * to break its ſtub- _ 
1 | bornneſs : | you can ſcarcely over- do it. Tt 18 A good 7 ule, . 
never to let a ſtiff ſoil lie long ſtill without plowing, Let 
folks ſay what they will to you, the only danger of plowing 
too much proceeds from the expences that attend it. 
hee free, and make any other enquiries of me you think 
proper. 


%% ᷑ꝶÄN)!l 


Lam very much yours, = 


When a farmer, who has a ſtiff clay in his poſſeſſion, is not 
5 within reach either of ſea- ſand or chalk, he may to advantage laß 
on pit ſand, gravel, lime-ſtone, or brick. rubbiſh if he can procure 
it in ſufficient quantities: any thing that will contribute to break _ 
the ſoil, and looſen the particles of earth, will diſpoſe it to give 
forth its ſalts, which were before locked up; and this is, in fact, 
rendering 1t more fertile. What renders pure clay improper _ 
for vegetation is, its having too ſmall pores; ſand, on the con- 
trary, has them too large; it muſt then neceſſarily follow, that _ 
by a judicious admixture of theſe two extremes, a laſtingly<= _ 


which is plowing them at improper ſeaſons, for ex- 


_ ample, in wet weather; which would knead them, ſo as to make 
— 3s very difficult to bring them afterwards 1nto a proper tilth. E. 
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NUMBER VIII. 


Litre aux e Direfeurs du Moszun RvsrIcon, | 


Ja vu, Ae votre Wen ment, cequi m'a, ſans 

: mentir, donnẽ beaucoup de ſatisfaction: Jattens avec 
une impatience extreme la publication de vos pieces, ou 
je trouverai ſans doute dequoy m'amuſer et m'inſtruire. II 
y a long tems que Jai choiſi Angleterre pour la patrie de 
mes enfans, quoique c'eſt dans la Suiſſe que j'ai pris ma 
naiſſance. Les Anglois ſont veritablement libres; c'eſt i ict | 
qu'on cultivent ſans ceſſe les recherches qui regardent Þ agri- 
55 culture, les arts, et les commerce. L'incluſe eſt une lettre 
que m'a ecrit mon cher frere Phiver paſſe: ſi vous la trouvez 8 
digne d'etre rendue en Anglois, j'y conſens volontiers. Ce 


weſt pas ſans plaiſir que jeme foutligne, r ravi en n admiration 
2 de votre  deſſein N | = 


Messfguxs, 


THe 0 the Care of Mr. New- Votre ſervireur tr tres s humble, 
bery; Bookſeller, in St. „„ 1. T. N. 


e Chureh- Yard, 


| Tant, if a Lite from a „tl in Switzerland to 
bus Brother. in Landen on the Culture of Samſon. in 


Sw itzerland. 


0 inform me, my Jear brother,” that you are > ab- 
1 ſolutely determined to ſettle in England, and there 
ſpend the remainder of your days. Though [ regret your 
abſence, 3 cannot blame your reſolution: it is a country 
55 liberty; perhaps, in truth, more : ſo than that i in en 
; you were born. | fs 
Te climate of Enoland 3 is not to be fond fault with; : 
"an muſt be oarticularly y agreeable to you, after enduring for 
ſo many years the difacrecable heat of Carolina. It is true, 
pou have acquired a comfortable independance; and it is a 
25 mark of wiſdom i in you, as well as Sratitude, to relolve to 

| . | . 


'; 


1 


"i 


"Fg. wa 
Se” 
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1 ſpend your annual income in that country, under the _ 
"7 -tetion of which you acquired your fortune. 


You have bought, you ſay, a little eſtate, at no great di- 


ſtance from the metropolis, and have thought of improving 


ſome of the lands by ſowing ſaintfoin : you requeſt me to 


let you know what are the methods in practice! in this coun- 


try relative to that graſs, as, when you left Switzerland to 


go to our uncle in London, you were too young to gain the 


neceſſary knowledge in farming. I ſhall oblice you with : : 


_ pleaſure, and the rather as I Rare had "uy good [ ucceſs my : 
£1 ſelf 1 in this particular article. 


The roots of ſaintfoin penetrate very doo into the earth, 


by which means they do not exhauſt the ſurface ſo much as 5 ” 


one would imagine, the vigour of the plant conſidered : the 


roots are perennial, and conſiſt of a white woody ſubſtance _ 
within, covered by a black outward coat or bark : from the 
| crown of the root proceed ſeveral leaves, and ſome branches 
about two feet long, which inclineon all ſides. Our fodder 
ð furniſhed from theſe branches and leaves. Saintfoin is a 
3 very vigorous plant, and yields a moſt excellent fodder... 
85 It! 1s not nice with reſpect to ſoil, but grows in almoſt . 
| any, if we except ſuch as are clayey, very Jams. and low, 


or ſtoney: the crop is in proportion to the goodneſs of the 


land; but the ſaintfoin that grows on poor land, tho? leſs 
in quantity, is moſt nourilhing and heartening = cattle N 
the virtues of it ſeem concentrated, and the "cattle thrive gn 
z much better on it than on ſuch as grows in greater quan- 8 
tities on rich mellow land. N 


When we have i it in our power to chuſe our E fituation and : 


B ſoil for ſaintfoin, we ought to prefer a light land, gently e 
| Doping on the ſouth ide of : an eminence : nete it © proſpers „ 

to admiration nn nts 5 . 

e his" plant does x not thrive i in 1 lads; 3 far this alba 3 

we ſhould avoid having any trees in the fields that bear 
ſaintfoin: and ir is ſubject: to be ſometimes chilled, by hav- 


Ing ſnow lie too long on it in winter; it ſhould not there- | 
| fore be ſown on flat level land. eee e 


Mr. Miller, in his account of this plant, ſays i it thrires on 
. Fan that have a ſurface of * or eight inches on the | 
chalk, etter tha 20 in any Aber ſoil. | 


«1 1 
* 3! | N 
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To have a good crop. the land ſhould be properly pre- 

| pared, by having two or three good plowings between har- 
veſt and barley ſeed- time: the ſtones muſt be very carefully 
picked off the field; and it muſt be cleaned from all kings = 


of weed and other ſuch traſh. 


If it is likely that there will be a wet featon, the Ting 2 
zs the beſt time for ſowing ſaintfoin , as it will be much 


forwarder than that ſown in autumn: but if the ſpring is 


too dry, the ſowing will be beſt deferred till about Auguſt, 5 
as by that means the plants will havetime to acquire n 


: 5 in their roots, and make vigorous ſhoots in the ſpring. 


The farmer may take it for granted, that if the ſoil will 
4 i of it, he cannot well plow his land too deep, or mae 
it too fine: he will reap all the benefit of it in his ſuc- = 
GS cecding Epe 1 5 . : 2 
„ Switzerland we e ſow it three times as $ thick as we do = 
wheat; © , which amounts to the ſame thing, we uſe i 
the ſame weight of ſeed, the ſaintfoin ſeed vs ſo much ; 
| ſmaller as to make that difference +. : 


Good ſeed ſhould be heavy, plump, bright, 4 of a wel 


T2 Jowilh red colour: if, on opening the pods, 3 you find the ſeeds 
black and ſhrivelled, reject it as of no value; for it has been 
heated in the heap, and will not grow: if i it appears white 
and ſhrivelled, the plant was cut before the ſeed was ripe; 
. from this you are to expect only ſtarved » meagre, ſhort- live! 
plwkKhants: you muſt therefore by no means ſow it. The pods © 
e encloſing good ſeed ſhould be plump, large, and armed on 
"ne 14 with ſmall prickles : and ny: Mod alſo be of a 
LY 5 „ 15 e h deep 
0 '® Atcerdive to Mr. Miller, the begiasing t or middle of April == 
77 is AT beſt ſeaſon for ſowing ſaintfoin, obſerving always to doit in 
dry weather, the ſeed being a 25 to burſt with moiſture. The wr: 
Y 


ter of this letter ſays, if the ring is too dry, the ſowing had beſt 


1 deferred till autumn; and that it is only when the weather is : 5 
inclineable to be wet, that the ſpring is the beſt time for ſow ing 5 
it: we ſuppoſe he means only when gentle rains are expected, 


and not much wet weather, which, experience muſt certainly 


have taught him, would, as Mr. Miller obſerves, rot the ſeed. A. . 
I Mr. Miller ſays, three buſhels is the moſt that ſhould be 


L fown of this ſeed on an acre, though four is the uſual quantity : 
tor our parts, we think two buſhels full enough; for ſaintfain. 
7 55 it! it bas rogm,. will branch much. e 
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| licep ny. Without very g great danger, be turned on ſaintfoin | 


xT COMMERCIALE, — 


deep brown colour: but it is beſt not to depend « on the ap- 
5 pearance of the pods, but open them, and examine the ſeed. 


The weather ſhould be mild at the time of ſowing che 


1 ſeed of ſaintfoin ; and it ſhould be harrowed in, and not co- ; 
vered with above two inches of earth at moſt : ſome ſow it 


in the ſpring with oats; but this I by no means approve of : 


it is much better ſown alone, eſpecially if you would have | I 


a ſtrong vigorous plant, that ſhall laſt for years. 
In our very poor lands in Switzerland we ſometimes pur- ” 


fie the following method. 


Immediately after harveſt we give the land intended for 


7 ſaintfoin a good deep plowing, lay ing it in high ridges; in 
'Þ this manner it is left to be mellowed by the froſt and ſnow : 2 


we take advantage of the firſt hard froſt t to can on our - 


dung, and manure it well. 5 | 
When the froſt breaks in the fpring, we e ſpread the Wan, 


and. turn it in with the plow : we aber ds beſtow at eaſt ; 
two more plowings on the land, not only to keep down the 
weeds, but to make the land as fine as poſlible : 1n autumn . 
we ſow wheat, and have reaſon t to 1 a tolerable Nous: - 


crop. 1 „ — 
When the wheat i 18 got in, the land; 's again plowed; and 5 


; left to meliorate and pulverize by the winter froſts : early i in 
the ſpring it is plowed and laid level, the ſtones are al! 

- picked off, and the weeds cleared away: if rain is expected, 

it is now ſown pretty thick with the ſaintfoin, otherwiſe the | | : 

ſowing 1 is deferred till autumn. When poor land is managed 5 

in this manner, it will yield tolerable good crops of i dn = 
for ſeveral years: „ it ſhould not, however, - be fed the firſt 
year, as the treading of the cattle will deſtroy the crown of 5 


the plant, and prevent its ſhooting the ſucceeding year: and . 


ſheep ſhould never be turned in to feed on it, as they wil. 
; Crop.1 it fo cloſe ; as to preve ent its budding . 


5 Saint- 5 


4 Mr. Miller and the writer of this letter agree, that] itis bet 


to cut ſaintfoin : but Mr. Miller ſays, che after-crop ſhould. ve h 
fed with ſheep for the ſake of their dung; whercas our wilter | 
. obſerves, that ſheep ſhould at no time fecd on it, left, by bi iting ; 
too cloſe, they ſhould deltroy the crow n of the ro2ts.. We are 


incligeable to be of this latter opinion: though we know that 


DE 7. 2 
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| Saintfoin comes up about a fortnight after ſowing it, and 4 7 
If the weather is moiſt, ſomething ſooner. When the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be ſet out at a proper diſtance 7 


with a hoe, that they may have room to ſpread. The young 


plants are very apt to be choked by weeds ; they muſt on that 0 
account be kept very clear of weeds, till, by their branches, 
ſtalks, and leaves, they cover the land; after which there FF 


will be no danger of the weeds getting a-head. 


As ſaintfoin ſeed is often faulty, it will not be amiſs to 
make a trial of it, by ſowing ſome of it in þ detached bed of 

] are put into the 
ground: by this means it may eaſily be known how many 
of them fail, and the quantity of led + to be ſown may be 


a garden, counting the ſeeds before the 


: proportioned accordingly. 


Some have aſſerted, that ſaintfoin ſhould not be mowed 
the firſt year: but this is an ideal precaution ; for in Swii- _ 
5 zerland wethink it rather does it good than harm to mow it | 5 
in autumn; and experience every day convinces us we are 1 
right in our opinion. The firſt crop is not, it is true, very 3 
. large; but the mowing cauſes the plants to branch, and 5 


Tg ftrength to the roots. 
No cattle, as I ſaid before, ſhould ke ts on inte 


the firſt year: and indeed, it is beſt, if poſſible, always to 
mow it. We have three crops of green 8 0 or two f 


= hay, from it, in one ſeaſon in this country. 


When we intend to fave the ſaintfoin ſeed, we e leave 2 N 
part of it ſtanding, and do not cut it till we obſerve. by the 
colour of the pods, which will then be of a deep brown, that 3 
the principal part of the ſeed is ripe: we then either gather . 
the heads by hand, or reap them with a ſickle, and lay them 
carefully on a Moth” The heads muſt be dried in layers three 
or four inches thick: if they were laid thicker, they would 
be apt to heat and ſpoil : when dry, we gently threth them 8 
with ſticks; flails would be too heavy ; for if the ſeed is the 
leaſt bruiſed, it does not come Up. T he ſtubble that remains 
after 


for a little time, you; if they feed it at tall, hare will always be 


woe 2 0 2 


„ 


— 2. 


ſome of the roots deſtroyed: we think it, therefore. moſt eligible —_ 
to exclude them from this graſs, unleſs it is mowed and given 10 


"Row green in eribs, which is an excellent method. A. 
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3 f er the heads are cut off may be mowed, and given either 


or green to the cattle ; for Mough” a littl 7 Oy" 


4 will not refuſe to eat it. 
Op I generally uſe my ſaintfoin green, foddering the cattle 
With it as ſoon as it is cut; and this I the rather do, be- 
* Eauſe the making it into bey! is ſuch critical work: but 
when there is a likelihood of my being { ſhort of winter- 
+0 fodder, I have no choice to make. 
8 | The weather ſhould be very fine when it is cut; for as 
it is full of ſlap, It requires great heat to dry it; and if it 
5 happens to rain, it takes more damage than common graſs; 5 
And it is beſt not to cock it“, as it is ſubject to heat in a 
very ſmall ſpace of time: if it is much wetted, it grows 
= Peck, and loſes all its ſweetneſs 4. 5 


Even when ſaintfoin is ſeemingly quite dry, it is apt to EE 


- oy in the ſtack ; but this is eaſily prevented by ſpreading 
b alternately a Hyer of good oat or barley ſtraw, and an- 
bother of ſaintfoin : when i 
it makes an excellent winter-fodder. 


mes to be uſed all together, . 


Great care muſt be taken both in turning the fwarths | 


g of ſaintfoin, and in loading it on the waggons, as a very 
üttle ſtirring will, when it is dry, ſhake off all the leaves; 
1 and this greatly leſſens its value: for this reaſon I 3 


= my men turn the ſwarths with the handles of their forks, 


"2 Y roar 18 eaſily done; and 1 never cart ih: but either carly - 


n 1. N 185 . CES 7 


C Fw Mr. Miller and our writer again differ. Mr. Miller 5 


fſays, that ſaintfoin does not require to be ſo often turned as 
5 other hay; for as the ſtalks are large, they will not lie ſo cloſe 
in the cocks as to ferment : therefore he obſerves that in catch- 
ing weather the cocks may be made large; and if they are 
turned and ſpread every other day, or once in "three days, there 
will be little danger of its heating, ſo as to receive damage; 
7 but if it is ſpread and much expoſed to rain and dews, the 
goodneſs of the hay will be exhauſted. In this matter we join 
with Mr. Miller in opinion : perhaps the letter-writer never 
tried to dry it in cocks; if he had, he would probably have 
fuound it receive nearly as much benefit from the wind and ants 
3 from the ſun. A. 
* + As good a method dr Fon 1 it is b falkciently dry | 
2 25 any, is to twiſt a handful of the dried graſs ſtrongly betwixc 
dhe two hands; by the . 5 ol the . the ſtate of it will 
pon be eee * 


c 
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in a morning, or late in the evening, when it is ſome. OY 


- What moiſtened by the dews. 

Baintfoin js a very hardy plant, and bears, without being 
ſenſibly affected, the extremes of heat and cold; but the 

bottom of the fad where it is ſown muſt not be wet, and 

there muſt be room for che roots to ſpread. . 

4 ſield of ſaintfoin on a good ſoil will laſt from ſixteen to 

twenty years in prime, and even longer, with care; for if, 
after ſeven or eight years, ſome well-rotted dung is laid on 


it, the future crops, as well as its duration, will be greatly : 
encreaſed. When it is ſown on + light: land, marling it is 


of very great ſervice. 
But if after all a piece of ſaintſoin falls off, our method s 

to plow it up in autumn as deep as poſſible; give it another 
plowing in ſpring, ſow it with oats, plow it again imme- 
diately after harveſt, dung! it, Jow it with wheat; when the 
wheat is off, plow 3 it again, and giving it another plowing 
ſow ſaintfoin in it about the end of Auguſt; and this in 
15 9 ſucceeds as well as that which was s firſt ſown on 


"Tun. my dear brother, have In written to you what oc- 8 
curred to me on the ſubject of the culture of ſaintfoin : if 

any doubts ariſe, it will | give me pleaſure to be able to re- 
ſolve them for you. e = 

Before I conclude, I alt 6 give you a ew cautions relative 


to this excellent fodder, which has of late ſo much im prove _— 


this neighbourhood, _ 

It is 5 very ſweet, and cattle are 10 fond of it: that without 
Ercat care they are apt to eat too much of it; whence often ten 
proceeds a ſurfeit, and ſometimes a corruption of the mals of 
blood, and cutaneous eruptions: they ſhould at firſt have 


but alittle at a time given them, that they may be by degrees 


habituated ! to it: by this management the danger ſhes. 

It is much more proper for y draught-horſes than for 

foch as are uſed for berlins, or for riding; for it is apt to 
rake horſes thick-winded, foggy, and * fluggith: 


7 Or farmers horſes nothing can be better, or more : nouriſn- = 


5 wy 3 ſpeed | is not required in theme 
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. When ſaintfoin is intended to be made into hay for- 


; J horſes, it is beſt not to cut it till the ſeed is formed in the 
pod *, as by that means the hay will be much more nou- 


riſhing; and when the dried ſeed itſelf is plenty, nothing 


1 0 better can be given to the horſes by way of corn; for I can 
1 aſſure you from experience, that one buſhel of It will S 


as far as two of oats. 
When ſaintfoin is cut to be given green to cattle, it is 


| beſt to mow it when it is in full bloom, as it is then moſt 
A Juicy, and fulleſt of ſap, and will conſequently afford moſt. 
nmouriſhment to the cattle. The beſt way of managing Ly 
Is to cut no more than will ſerve for the day; and by pro- 
perly apportioning, or parcelling out the field, there will 
be, during the whole ſummer, ſome of it in order to cut 5 
I for green fodder. * | | | 
If this green fodder is intended for 3 it may with 
8 great propriety be cut juſt before it flowers: the ſtalks are 
then in a tender ſtate, and very nouriſhing and good eithet 


for wethers or ewes. When it is to be made into ny tor 
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your « Corn 


1 5 : ſheep, the ſame rule ſhould be oblerved. 


. have very little more to ſay on the ſabjest of N 


except that, as when a ſaintfoin lay is brought into tillage 


it prepares land very well for wheat or rye, and bears goul 


5 crops, there is ſeldom occaſion among the good farmers to 
try how long it will continue in heart, as they general! 
break up theſe lays i in turn, and find it advantageous fo to de | 


Lou need not my dear brother, be backward in lay in, 


''Y 


NF Mr. Milter ay, that thoſe who are . to have the hay 1 
in perfection, ſhould cut it before it begins to flower, when ic 


abounds more with juice, and will nouriſh cattle much more the 
that which ſtands to be in full lower. The opinions of thei's 


two gentlemen in this matter ſeem to be quite oppoſite; yer | 


may they be reconciled : the lands on which ſaintfoin is genc- | 
rally grown in Switzerland are poor; on ſuch it is certain 
beſt not to cut it till the ſeed! is formed, as the hay will het 
be more heartening, and the poverty of the land will prevent 
e re from being large and ſticky ; whereas in Our rice 
lands, were the ſaintioin ſeft till the hey was formed, the hay 


in luch as are Poor: wo 


f ands « on me; particularly, when they are by 


would be much too coarſe : in rick lands, plants ſeed later cha 


* 
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write on a ſubject which you know has been the chief | 
amuſement, as well as buſineſs, of my life. 


May God grant you many years to enjoy the ſatisfaction 3 
you muſt certainly reap in your country retreat! Agricul. 7 
ture has always been the employment of our anceſtors: let 
us not then be aſhamed of that which has for ages paſt re. 
fected honour on them. Tour loving brother, 5 
VVV 


— 


NUMBER IX; 


the Pp was in Motion, and 2 were in of hs 1 


1 Ew, 


TT has been an opinion generally 1 that trees Lo 
- tranſplanted whilſt the ſap is in motion ſeldom ſucceed; : 
: therefore the gardeners recommend this work to be done 
betwixt the fall of the leaf, and the firſt ſhooting of the 
buds in the ſpring : it muſt be obſerved. that I am not 
here treating of herzen as they las anche a different 
management. 


I was long in doubt whether chere was any foundation 


8 for total] yexcluding the buſineſs of tranſplanting trees from 
the ſummer months. Some few years ago I had an oppor- 
tunity of giving this matter a fair trial by experiment. 


In the ſpring of the year 1757, I had occaſion to lay 


two fields into one: they were ſeparated by a ditch, and 
by a bank, in which grew many white bullace- trees, (pru- 
us felveftris Frutu majore albo, Raii Syn.) ſome filberts 


of the kind that bears red keruels, (corylus ſativa fruftu 


oblange, C. B.) and ſome nut-trees, ſuch 2s are in many 
parts of England called cobb-nuts, EELY I take to bea ſpecies 
of the 3 Byzantina*, the nut being much larger than 5 
the common hazel- nut. e All 


| * This corylus Rizaatina may ha 1 in Miller? s Gurdener" 8 

£ D ctionary, under the name of C orlus , rpults linecribus acutis 

| * obterve: that ng is not Common in . „gland, but groen na- 
e | ares 


| 4 Letter fo the Eiitars, . to an Experiment, maids 7 in the = 
Near 1757. of tranſplanting ſume Trees in the Summer whilſt ? 


-..= 
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All theſe trees bore excellent fruit: I was therefore un- 


3 | 2 willing they ſhould be entirely loſt, which probably would 
= bare been the caſe had not I interfered ; for the work- 
85 men aſſured me that it was too late in the an to tranſ- 


2 1 Plant them, being about the middle of May, the ap OY 


= in motion, and the trees in full leaf. 


Being determined, however, to make an experiment at 


M leaſt, I cauſed a corner of a field which was over-run with 


nettles and other ſuch traſh, to be carefully dug, and af- 


8 | 1 terwards railed off. When this was done, I ordered the : 
workmen to lay aſide all the young trees and ſhoots, i in 
; order to their being tranſplanted. 


Some of the roots were cut, bruiſed, and otherwiſe in- 


| 4 Td, in taking up: theſe I made my gardener look care- 
„ fully over, and cut off ſuch parts of the roots as were bruiſed, 
> ſplit, or injured, with a ſharp pruning-knife: I then my- 
- ſelf took the knife, and pruned off the heads of the plants 
in proportion to the loſs they had ſuffered in their roots; 
from the heads of ſuch as were tz ken up with their r roots 
5 nearly entire I cut very little. ; | 


My next work was to have them planted, which was - 
done! in the following manner: the plants which were taken 
up with the roots entire, were fi: carried to the ground; 
holes were dug in rows at about three yards diſtance for the 
bullace- trees; when they were put into the ground, the 
earth was carefully ſettled about dei roots, and {takes were 


FE 1 driven into the ground to prevent their being ſhakes by the 
SE ö winds: in this manner all the plants were e care 
being taken to give them plenty © of water tor ſeveral ſuc- FL 
3 ceſſive evenings. 


Any ; | 


5 | curally. near e ; that they are of the ſame form: as 
8 ; common hazel-nuts, but more than twice as large: the cups iu 
17 which the nuts grow are, he lays, large, deeply "indented at the 


bein. and almoſt cover the nut. Has of the editors has, in ſe- 
veral parts of England, ſeen large nuts with the above cha- 

kracters; - ſo that perhaps this fort of nut is not fo ſcarce with = 
us as has been imagined : it is much better eating than the 


RB common hazel. The cob5-nut, mentioned by our correſpond- 
gent, may very probably be of this kind; though, as he does not 
0 5 enter into the particulars of 1 its charaRers, we can“ only judge 1: 
= 20 be fo from i its hze, H. 
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Any one who is acquainted with nature muſt know that % 1 
the bark on the north ſide of a tree, whilſt growing, is 
| thicker than that on the ſouth ſide: this may eaſily be proved 


by cutting it with a knife: the north fide is doubtleſs moſt 


expoſed to the winter's cold; this ſeems therefore to be a 1 
natural and additional defence given to trees, that they may 
be the better enabled to live through the winter. 


Though this fact is known to many, yet few gardeners 
pay any attention to it, but think that it is a matter of indif- 
ference, when a tree is tranſplanted, if that fide which faced _ 
the north when it grew in a ſtate of nature, is then turned 

to the ſouth, &c. But does this ſtand to reaſon ? can it be 

| ſuppoſed that the thin ſouthern bark is ſo capable of refiſt=  _ 

Ing the influence of the cold northern blaſts; or that the 
thick bark of the northern fide, now turned to the ſouth, » 
does not prevent the ſun acting ſo powerfully as it would 

_ otherwiſe do on the organs through which the ſap is con- 

veyed from the roots to the branches? This you may ima- 2 
gine was my opinion of the matter. I therefore cauſed al! 

the plants to be carefully marked * before they were taken 
up, that they might be as little ſhocked by the change of 
place as poſſible, FO nn 


The effect anſwered my moſt fanguine expectations, for 


not one in twenty of my plants failed; and what fewdid fail 
Fm mm or were 


There are many advocates for this method of planting ; but 
ijt is not perhaps of ſo much conſequence as the writer of this _ © 
letter ſeems to make it. Mr. Miller ſays he has many times 
made the experiment, and could perceive no viſible difference 
in the thriving of the plants. We are however of opinion, 
that this method may be often uſeful, and ſometimes even e-, 
pedient; particularly in tranſplanting trees which are not 
very hardy, and have yet been expoſed to the free impulſe | 
of the air. Perhaps Mr. Miller made his experiments on 
plants which before ſtood thick in a nurſery : in ſuch it is not 
wonderful that there ſhould be no great difference in the thick- 
neſs of the bark on the northern and ſouthern ſides, or that 
the plants ſhould thrive in all expoſures alike. To mark the 7 
northern fide of a number of trees before they are tranſplanted 
is very eaſy ; to place them, when tranſplanted, in the manner 
they before ſtood, can do no harm, and may chance to advance 7 
the growth of the plant: on that account we recommend the 
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3 L checked; and this cannot dut mT the whole plant. 
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yo A w— ſuch as had entirely loſt their fibrous roots in taking 


- theſe were by my orders placed by themſelves. 


= . In looking over my plantation in the autumn, I found 


© that ſuch of the bullace-trees as were taken up with their 
© roots entire, and would have borne fruit if they had not been 
rene had then ſome fruit on them, though not 
in ſuch plenty as might have been expected had they not 
been removed: they were, in fact, but — little checked i in 
their growth. 5 5 
"0 Such as had loſt part of their roots; and were e pruned i in 5 
their heads, were in a very thriving ſtate, though none of 


T9 them bore fruit the firſt year; the reſt of which ſome had 
entirely, others only in part, loſt their fibrous roots, were 
7 ; * conſiderably checked, and ſome quite dead; yet of theſelaſt 
© there were much fewer than I expected, for many of them 
1 Would not in all probability have lived, had _ been 

I, tranſplanted i in October after the fall of the leaf. 


In my filberts and cobb-nuts I made the ſame e a 


tions, except that they neither of chem bore Ay; nuts the 5 
örſt ſeaſon. 


The trees now „all makes 3 figure, having i | 


75 8 amazingly: 1 have plenty of filberts and cobb«nutts, anda 


proſpect of a conſiderable quantity of bullace-plums : the 


875 fruit is, if any thing, improved ſince the tranſplanting. 
Iattribute my ſucceſs in this experimenttoſeveral cauſes. . 
1 10 the firſt place it is to be obſerved, that great care was 
taken to ſettle the earth properly about the roots, and they 
were ſtaked to prevent the ſmall fibres, which they neceſſa- 


in put forth in ſearch of nouriſhment, from being diſturbed. 
One principal cauſe of tranſplanted trees not ſucceeding is, 
that after the mouths or pores, in the outer ſurface of the 
roots, haveadapted themſelves to the particles of earth which 
* ſurround them, and from which they are to imbibe nou- 


8 4 1 riſhment, they are often, by ſome fudden and violent mo- 


tion of the ſtem of the tree, diſturbed: the whole proceſs _ 
muſt be again renewed ; and as the firſt operation is retarded, 
© the motion of the ſap muſt of courſe be, at leaſt for a time, 


In 
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In my experiment, as I have particularly mentioned above, . 
I cauſed the aſpect of the trees to be attentively marked; 
and this, for the reaſons ps even Tefteem a matter of = 
r . „ 
Where the roots were damaged I Sud them to be cut : 
- off with a ſharp knife, and pruned the heads in proportion 
— only to the loſs of roots they had ſuſtained. If the damaged 
parts of the roots had not been cut off, I am apt to think 
_ thoſe parts might have imbibed too much moiſture, which, 
together with an extravaſation of fermented ſap, would © 
baue brought on a cares, (a decay) which might probably 
| — have been fatal to the plant. | 
I Theroots were cut ſloping *, the flat kk being under 
0 the roots, ſo as to bear on the ground when the tree was 
: ſet erect. e 
Many : are ford, when 85 plane, of taking off the 
greateſt part of the branches of a tree; but this is very bad | 
management: every branch is ſuppoſed to have its corre- | 
| ſpondent root in the earth, on which it acts by attraction, 
| ſomewhat like a ſyphon; the lap riſing from the roots 
nearly in the ſame proportion it is s tranſpired 8 4 the | 
branches and leaves 1. 
If this is the caſe, it mal Rand to reaſon, that on \tranſ-. 
: planting a tree, It is much better to leave too much than 
too little head on: the greater the attraction is from above, 
8 5 _ rage will ny roots be to fend ooh: ore fibres 
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In 

 -@ This 3 isa very good way ; 5 for the rain foking perpendicu- 
| larly through the earth, leſs of it is imbibed by the wound in the . 
root when it is cut ſo as to have the ſlope downwards. N. 
I Mr. Miller is alſo of opinion, that the heads of trees ſhould "| 

not be too much cut on tranſplanting ; and he mentions in his 

| Gardener's Dictionary, under the article Planting, an experiment 
which he made on two ſtandard almond- trees in the year 1733. 
The branches of one of them he pruned in the uſual manner; 
from the other he only cut off the ſmaller branches, and ſuch + 
were bruiſed or broken : theſe were, when removed, as nearly | 
poſſible, of equal ſtrength, and of the ſame age; they were ed 1 


n the fame ſoil, and to the ſame ſituation; had equal attendance, 
and were managed, as nearly as could be, i in the ſame manner ; 


pet in the ſpring, when theſe trees began to ſhoot, that whoſe 
pranches were moſt preſerved had greatly the advantage of the 
other, being much more vigorous, ſtrong, Sc. N. 


RS 


Z © we may then reaſonably conclude, that when n totally, ps 
Vor. I. No. he H V5 r 


* we ſuppoſe this gentleman means chat the fibrous roots 
mould be preſerved only when the plants are not to be removed 
to any great diſtance; for if the plants are to be ſent far, ſo as 
to be” any conſidęrable ſpace of time out of the ground, it is 


in n ſearch of the neceſſary food; and when once the ſap is 
per in motion by this powerful attraction, ſo that the life 
of vegetation is, as it were, renewed, then, and not till then, 
is the time to abſtract any of the branches; and it ſhould be 
done with ſuch diſcretion, that the parts to be fed may be 
as nearly as poſſible proportioned to the ſtate and abilities of 
the parts which are tv go in ſearch of, and provide, food. 
When trees are tranſplanted in autumn, I am not for ab- 


| ſtracting any of their branches till ſpring; for the ſap being 


then, as it were, at reſt, the branches require not any freſh 
ſupply of nouriſhment ; conſequently, if there ſhould be any 


deficiency in the roots, it is not ſo ſoon felt. When the heads 
of the tranſplanted trees come to be pruned i in the ſpring, on 
the firſt viſible motion of the ſap, g oreat regard ſhould be 5 


had to the ſtate the roots were in at thi time of removal. 
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1 have ſeen many unſkilful gardeners, \ when they kave . 


been about to tranſplant a tree, cut with great aſſiduity all : 


the fibrous roots away before they would venture to put it 
into the earth, under a notion that theſe roots would 
ſpeedily rot, and thereby affect the health of the tree. But 
this is far from being the caſe: the fibrous roots ſhould be 


as much as poſſible preſerved *, and carefully ſpread, on 
the removal, at a proper diſtance in the earth: it is to theſe 
fibres the plant owes the greateſt part of the food it receives, 
they being by their form much better adapted, than the 


larger roots, to extract from the earth its nutritive juices: :: 


| certainly much the beſt way to cut off the fibrous roots; for being 


of a delicate texture, they ſoon dry in the air, and loſe their j im- 
bibing faculty : if they are not then cut off, they rot in the earth, 
and greatly injure the new roots which are produced. Where 5 
a tree can be put into the earth before the fibrous roots are 

withered and dry, we recommend them to be by all means pre- 
ſerved, as the plant will the ſooner vegetate, and the courſe of 
the ſap will be leſs interrupted: with proper care in the plant- 

ing, the mouths of the fibres will ſoon adapt themſelves to * . 


Pores of the earth, and thence extract the b Recall food. A. 
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the plant muſt be greatly weakened, its growth muſt be 
checked, and its health, if not its life, be fatally affectel. 


better enabled to know, becauſe L took care to plant, i in ſe. 
parate places, ſuch as were taken up with their roots en- 3 
tire; thoſe which were ſomewhat, though not greatly in- 
jured in their roots; and, finally, ſuch as were, as abort RH A 
- deſcribed, 1 in a manner pee of all their fibrous roots, | 


made on plants ofa hardy nature: this is in fact true; but | 3 
I ſee no reaſon to conclude, that it would have failed if E 
tried on ſome which are of a more tender and delicate con- 

fititution. The principle of vegetation is alike in all plant; 
and though ſome may by: accident be ſooner affected in ther 
health chan others, yet are there certain circumſtances, = 1 
wherein all plants, which are either indigenous, or habitu. | t! 
ated to the climate, will live and Proſper, and others, in "| Þ 

| en all will inſtantly die. = 


955 hardy kind of wild plum; and the bullace differs only from t 


one which was never engrafted; for the courſe of the ſay 


in the firſt is already checked, whereas in the e laſt it is free 
and uninterrupted. fs 


9 — 
. 2 S — — r n 


or in a great meaſure, abſtracted, the vegetative power in 15 E 
2 Ez nm 

tr: 
The uſe of theſe fibrous roots was fully verified in my 3 an 
experiment; for not a ſingle plant failed, which was nat 
nearly, or totally deprived of them: and this I was the 


I am ſenſible it may Be urged, that my experiment waz | 


My experiment ſucceeded on bullace- trees, . are 23 


Tg 
3 


the plums which are commonly cultivated in gardens, | in . 


that it has not ſubmitted to the operation of engrafting; ; but ] q Ef 
whether this operation fo far affects a plant, as to make; it 

bear tran! planting worſe than it would do in a ſtate of na-. Z 
ture, is with me a doubt: Jam indeed rather apt to think | 


that an engrafted tree would better bear tranſplanting than I 


. found this n on 3 wh 1s almoſt con- 


ſantly put in practice by the nurſery-men who ſupply the 
gardens about London with plants. It is for their credit { 
that the young trees they ſell ſhould take root readily, and. 

_ thrive on their removal; andin order to effectuate this, they : 
annually remove all the plants in their nurſery, judging 2” 

- that when n they : are e uſed to be thus checked, they do not ſo 1 

n 

i 


5 muck 


3 = feel the removal when they are ſold ; but on the con- 


N 1 
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- 3 „getting into better earth, which is gener ally the caſe, . 


and failing of their annual e they thrive apace. 


From what has been ſaid, I think I may reaſonably con- 
clude, that almoſt any tree, of a moderate ſize, may with- _ 
out much hazard be tranſplanted 1 in the ſummer ſeaſon whilſt 


i the ſap i is in motion *: more caution however muſt be uled _ 


han if it was tranſplanted at any of the uſual times of doing 5 


855 that work; and the great care is, ſo to diſpoſe the roots in 


oe new earth, that they may be enabled with the greateſt 


* 25 
2 2 
1 * 


erppedition to collect a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment, ſo as to 1 
Check as little as poſſible the vegetation of the plant. 


Too little nicety is in general uſed in the buſineſs of © 


7 tranfplanting: it is no unuſual thing, where a plant! is well 

3 rooted, for the workman to lay the roots all of a heap „„ 
| the earth; whereas they ſhould be regularly diſpoſed, = 
nearly as poſſible, in the ſame poſition they were in before 5 


2 


Z 2 the removal of the plant. Nature i is the beſt miſtreſs in N 
bandry and gardening: and if we follow nature, we thall e 
* 3 2 fail of { ucceſs. | 1 ea 


J muſt once more recommend it to ack: as land _ 


| 9 hr trees, eſpecially in the ſummer ſeaſon, that they . 

5 be effectually ſecured from being ſhaken by the winds; a 
J "ſmall ſhock will diſcompoſe their 2 8 and even rene © 
| make them fail. „ 15 
Il˖ make not the leaſt doubt: hae: very many 1 7 your read: ae, 
TE ers will look upon this affair as a mere matter of curioſity, 

| which there will be ſeldom occaſion to practiſe in the com- 
mon works of gardening; but I can aſſure ſuch, that by — 
C tr anſplanting carefully in the beginning of the ſummer they D 
| il fave 4 whole Fs 8 and be at leaſt as forward as if they Mo 


NS: 


T . The writer roof this Jettne ſeems to think, that for a tree to 

f ſucceed when tranſplanted i in the ſummer ſeaſon, it ſhould have 
all its fibrous roots preſerved ; and this may be the fact: but 

| then it follows of courſe, that trees cannot in the ſummer be re- 
moved to any great diſtance, as it 1s impoſſible to preſerve the | 
fibrous roots, for any length of time, in a ſtate proper for im- 
bibing the nutritive Juices of the earth, particularly in the ſum- 
mer, when the air is ſo much drier than it is in the autumn and | 5 

$ bring, the common ſeaſons of eee 1 * Jy | 
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had removed their trees the preceding autumn; whereas, i | 
they negle the opportunity, they muſt of courſewait till | 
the following autumn, when the work will be done, in al | L 
| likelihood, in the uſual manner, and years of time loſt, L 1 
My letter is, in all probability, already as long as you 3 1 
would chuſe it: I ſhall, on that account, forbear reaſon- 
ing any more on the ſubject, and conclude with an n aſſurance = | 


2 * 3 
ae tf II — —⅛ 
* - wk 
= . 


- ud Commerce. = 
NALTPETRE i: is. tbe found in tokgocs-houles, Aables, L 
- cow-houles, heh and pigeon-houſes, and i in any covered — 
DE lacs where the ihfl 
: ſixty- feet tobacco- houk 
s year, and ſoin proportion for larger or ſmaller houſes, 9 
In order to prepare the floors for attracting nitre, all dung | 
1 and other traſh muſt be removed; and if the floors are not 
EG level, they muſt be made ſo by laying on marle, or any ſoil 
not too Riff, which muſt be e Fred down with their 

| feet. N | 133 
. floor being thus prepared, beine tions Aber F-2 
over it, made from tobacco-traſh, and cover it with wet | 
885 ground leaves, 0 or r other tobacco-traſh, for afortnight; then 


Pe IS A, a on 
ICY - 1 ** - as n P 


of my being, Grurtankn, e 
e 165 1763. | . our r moſt obedient fervant, 
NUMBER X. 
| 2, Ed 1 s Method of making Saltpetre * * Fs 
liſbed in Virginia, by Order of the Truſtees far the Improve- 
ment of Arts and Meniſactures, and in England by Order 


| 70 the Soctety for the | 


erce of the ſun ſeldom reaches. A 
will yield upwards of 16 Cwt. a 


clean 


9 » Was not this paper of . importance, and had it it not been 1 

publiſhed by order of the Society, we ſhould not have given it Þ 

2 place in our collection. The Muſeum Ruſticum 1 is not to con. = 
lift of the gleanings of news-papers, Sc. | 

We muſt not omit making a remark in this Third Editien, 

| namely, That all the news- papers and magazines have made 
free with the pieces publiſhed in our Four Volumes : perhaps we, 
will be ſaid, it ſhews our work has great merit: be it ſo; but 


they ſhould aneh ear the fountain 3 they extract their 
- treaſures. ; 6 


F We: 7 MY, e - 


Ht # 


">. 


8 * elean out the traſh, and- in any 6581 . morning that ſuc- 


ceeds, you will find on the floor the nitre attracted and con- 
A ensed like hoar froſt; ſweep this off lightly, and put it by 
in ſome hogſheads, or ſafe place in your houſe, until you 


Give leiſure to go through the following proceſs, This work 


you muſt carefully repeat as often as you obſerve the above- 


_ Taten . EE of n nitre on ag Ac oy which 
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The proceſo. Make a ive from this oi in _ this fame 


| 9 manner as is uſually done for ſoap, noting that the earth is 
3 not to be hard- packed on the ſtraw in the bottom of your 


ee which would retain the water to be poured on it 
too long, and overcharge i it with ſaline particles, to thegreat 


Lo © interruption of the proceſs : : place the earth hollow i in the 


veſſel, for the reception of the water; the firſt put to it 
muſt be warmer than new milk from the cow ; afterwards 5 
add cold water: fix a veſſel to receive the lye as ſoon as 

you begin to put the water in, as it will not remain long 
upon the earth, butin a fe minutes begin to drop into the 
receiver: : if it runs foul, i It muſtbe returned upon the earth: 
as ſoon as it has dropped a gallon, you may begin to boil it : 


eight g gallons of water. Continue to boil i it gently until you 5 


oily conſiſtence, ſhooting 1 into ſmall icy cryſtals, which you 
will eafily perceive, by expoſing the ſuds, in a ſpoon, to a 
cold place: then put the liquor out of the pot into wetted 
wooden trays, and ſet it by in a cool place for the firſt growth: 


Þ if you accidentally boil it too thick, add a little cold water: 

= | when your trays have ſtood with the ſuds a few hours, = 

| © you muſt raiſe one end to let the lye drain off from the pe-:. 
1 tre-ſalt, which is the firſt growth, and which, by! boiling a 5 

ul ſecond time, will yield you a freſh quantity, „5 

5 After it is thus drained and become dry, you may put. it 


into caſks or tubs, until you have leiſure, without. preju- Xp 


Ti dice to your crops, © to refine it it. ß 
, Bi . 3 eee eee eee . — ** ob ä eee Te 


in a caſt-iron pot. Every buthel of earth will require near 


have fully charged your pot with the ely e, and you will find 8 
the watry Particles evaporate until it is reduced to a thick _ 
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To refine petre-ſalt. Put into your pot about a third of 
the quantity your pot will hold of this firſt growth, and ſet it 
over the fire: you are to be provided with an iron rod, or 


poker, to ſtir it: as ſoon as it begins to melt, you will ſee it 


begin to boil furiouſly : keep it well ſtirred down, as at this 
time it is very apt to take fire, which will deſtroy the whole: 
when you obſerve it in the boiling to look of a dirty white, 

Macken your fire, and {tir it briſkly for a quarter of an hour; 


then encreaſe your fire, and continue the ſtirring, tho' the 


danger of burning it is now over: the pot, before it is ſuf- 


7 ficiently melted, will be, at the bottom, of a flaming red, ane 2 
the matter will! appear like boiled cream; and When it be- : 
comes whitiſh and liquid, pour it upon a ſtone, or ſome : 
5 earthen veſſel, or a hard well- rammed earthen floor, clean 
ſwept. A8 ſoon as it is cold, it will become hard, and if 


yu throw it upon a ſtone, will ring like broken china. 
If you have not leiſure immediately to clarify it, put it 


i 2 intoa tub in a dry place until ſome convenient opportunity. | 

Io clarify coagulated cream of nitre. To every pound of FX 
= this matter put fix pound of water, after you have broke it 

into ſmall pieces: put your pot upon the fire, and ſtir it 

0 until it is well diſſolved; then make the fire all round the 


I EN 
MEIN 


pot, w which will cauſe it to boil in the middle, and prevent E 


any waſte by its drying, and ſticking on the ſides of the pot; Z 
and as ſoon as the earthy matter begins to ſettle in the pot, 
pour the liquid into a tray, or other open veſſel, that its ſe- B 
diment may ſettle: pour off the clear liquor, and evaporate = 
it witha gentle fire, until ina ſpoon i it will ſhoot into cryſ= Þ| 
tals: then pour it into your tray, with dry ſticks fixed 9 


acroſs, ſo as to be a little below the ſurface of the liquor ; - | 


ſet this by in a cool place, where it may ſtand until it ſhoots | 
into clear tranſparent cryſtals : then gently pour off the lie! 
1 Nr and ſet the tray ſo as to drain it off perfectly dry. 
Thus your ſalt- petre is completely made, andi in a few days 


Will be dry enough to remove out of your trays: into caſks or ” | 


veſſels proportioned to the quantities. : 
Tube liquor. you laſt poured off muſt be again 33 | 
'» over the 1 for 1 It will YT Pre ee ol as the 

To former; 5 
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cormer 3 and thus continue the operation, until al the watry 


7 1 particles are totally evaporated. 
N. B. The earth from which you have extrathed the falt⸗ — 


petre, and all the waſhings of your veſſels, if you lay it by 
thinly ſpread, in your houſe, will turn to profit, as it con- 
tinues to be peculiarly proper to attract and abſorb the nitre g 
9 floating in the air; add alſo the earthy matter which ſettles FD, 
in the refining : : and ſhould you be in want of houſe-room, 1 
2 you may foread it upon the earth, covered in the manner 85 
= that fodder-ſtacks are: it will produce ſalt-petre, full as well 
as a tobacco-houſe, taking care that the north end be always 
open, and that it be defended as much as poſſible from rain. 


” NUMBER XI. — 
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"correſpondent; but it took me up ſome time to con- 
fider what ſhould be the particular ſubject of my letter. 
This may probably be the cafe with many others: Ithere- 


employed in removing this difficulty. 


„ For this purpoſe, I herewith ſend you 8 * * 5 


ee 


=: hey relate chiefly to agriculture, and vil Ferre de ge 0 


E of a ſubject. Lowe theſe queſtions, moſt of them at leaſt, to 
A foreign tract. . | Your humble ebene, 


bY Sept. z, VVV +" 


8 We are under „ 3 for his gueſe po 


: tions, as we could not ourſelves have hit upon a more proper me- 


1 85 95 2 wg; 
Roe POE LE En EE Go a? in bh 


would wiſh them to write on. This work is partly intended 


2! obs ao ge RS 
727 T 


| commerce, will be communicated. to us, in order to its being 
. ade Known for * We of the community, prom 


* 


\N reading your Sropoſile; I Weder to become your 5 


Fore concluded, that a few hours of my FO would be well. . 


tions *, as I call them, for the uſe of your correſpondents. 1 


many, who may be inclined to write to you, in the choice 


thod of hinting- to our correſpondents the uſeful ſubjects „ 


as a channel of intelligence in matters of huſbandry, commerce, 
Tc. from one part of the Britiſh dominions to the other: we have 
reaſon, therefore, to hope that every uſeful method of practice, 

or new diſcovery, whether in Zriculture, arts, manufactures, . 


Es i 1 
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Leapixo Quzorrons in AcnteuLTURs. 


Of IWa afte and Uncultivated Lands. _ 


1. What quantity of uncultivated land ĩs there! in each 
of the ſeveral counties of England? 
2. Is none of this land kit for llage, and what isitworth 
an acre ! ? | 
ei. Woke not 4 as-is not proper for tillage be profit- | 
{56 bly planted with timber? - 
4. What uſe is made of the ates, aa or bogs, 


in the ſeveral parts of the king dom where they are to be - 
found; and might not ſome machines be invented t to leſſen 1 


13 me expence of draining 1 theſe bogs ! 3p 
F. Which is the beſt method of W a rained bo 


into tillage, and what crops is it beſt at firſt to ſow on it! 2 Þ 5 


5 What trees or plants thrive beſt in a moiſt ſituation? 
0. Which is the beſt method of planting timber trees, as 


| bak, elm, aſh, firs, pines, &c. and what culture do they T 
1 require to forward their growth? _ 3 


7. Which is the moſt profitable method of falling brufhe 


= under-wood, or ſpray; and at how many years 4 1 
5 growth ſhould the different kinds in different ſoils be cut? 


. Which is the beſt method of cultivating timber for 
: houſe and ſhip-building, and which | is the beſt ſeaſon and = 
manner of felling the trees? E 


9. By what cheay means can wood, 3 fir, be "Ez 


N e leſs combuſtible; and may it not by ſome Preps: i 
ES ration be preſerved from decay and worm? | 
. ISM? Is the beſt method of encloſing woods ? 
C Of Cultivated Landi. 5 
1. What! is hs common price of olowed 1 nn : 


1 meadow, and woodland, in the ſeveralparts ofthe kingdom? | 
= What crop of wheat on an acre do the Tondo, < on 15 
f average, bear i in the ſeveral counties? | 8 a 


„ Of Meadows and Paſtures. = E 
59 Wich 1s the beſt method of managing up-land pal 
tures? PS — : | 


: 
1 5 
5 
8 
5 
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EF 1 | lities ? To RR „„ 
4 : 11. Which i is . Fay cakes en in \ different. re 
Ex circumſtances of uſing fodder, green or dry! * 5 . 
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2. How are the ſeveral kinds of artificial paſtures to be 


: 3 eultivated to the beſt advantage; and what kinds ſucceed 

beſt in the ſeveral ſorts of ſoil? Which are eaſieſt dried and 

by 3 made into hay for winter fodder; and what has been the 
reſult of ſeveral experiments made on this ſubject, under 


the various circumſtances of ſoil, ſituation, Se. 
3. Might not tares or grey peas be to advantage fown, - 
to uſe either as green or dry fodder? 1 
. Which is the beſt method of flooding md 1 
How are low meadows to be managed, and which i 1s 
the beſt method of improving them?  _ 
6. Which is the beſt method of preſerving the graſs, > 
\and deſtroying the weeds, in meadows and paſtures? 
In what manner are rough 1 meadows and paſtures beſt . 
| levelled? EY 5 
3 What are the ſereral methods of making hay, and 5 


5 2 | which is the beſt ? 


What form is beſt for dum or r bay Backs . 
10. In what manner can our winter and fummer fodder : 
| te encreaſed ; and how 8 are we to guard againſt its bad qua» 


12. What is the beſt manure for meadows and 2, "3 


© ; and at what Halen, andi in 1 what e is it to be laid on? „ 


7 Lands in a Tillage. | | 


1. What i is there peculiar in che methods of utbandry | 


praiſed i in each county? 


2. Should: not the land be i in a general plowed oftener and 


x 8 5 


3. In what proportion ſhould the different Links ofn ma- 
nure be laid on various ſoils; and what manure. is belt 


2 adapted to each ſoil ? 


At what ſeaſons and in what manner, hould manu. 5 
be ſpread? 7285 - 


Which is the beſt method of colleRing and preparing. na- 


4 | tural manures ? 


Vol. $1 No. 1. | 3 „ Wust 
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What effects have the different kinds of artificial manu res, 


as aſhes, ſoot, tanners bark, rags, pot-aſh, c. had on ya. © 


rious ſoils; and what is the c pence of making uſe of them ? 
When Rad is to be prepared for wheat, is it not a good 
| practice to ſow tares or buck wheat, and plow them in, 
1 when! in full ſap, as a manure? 
4. Is burnbaiting or denſhiring land of any uſes and 
: which i is the cheapeſt way of doing it? 

5. What compoſts are beſt adapted to each fol} 5 
6. Which are, in the ſeveral parts of the kingdom, the beſt 
times for ſowing the winter and ſpring corn? What me. 


tthod of ſowing has ſucceeded beft on various ſoils? At! 
what depth is it beſt to lay the ſeed under the differen 1 
25 circumſtances of ſoil, ſituation, &c.? 1 
7. In what ports are e 3 uſed. in England, and 


with what ſucceſs? _ 
8. Which is the beſt method of p preparing ſob when? 
9. What ſorts of g grain are beſt 5 to "the evera 


| fois and ſituations ? 


; What is the beſt ke of ſowing the ſeveral kind 
; of ard inthe fame lands 
1 4 Wen is the beſt method of clearingo our lands fron 


a V Vin are the precautions neceſſary to be taken in 


. weolin wheat? „ 


13. What remedies are e beſt adapted t to the ange 


of wheat before it ſpindles ! ? 


14. W hat is the proportion, in the Grenl counties, of 
the crops of grain, one ſort compared with the others; 


. and what is the proportion betwixt the prices of them? 


15. What have been the crops of Any: e fiel 


5 4 for any number of years ſucceſſively ? 


16. Which is the moſt advantageous method of cutting 

and getting in grain at harveſt? VV 
17. What preparation does corn d require in order to its 

5 being preſerved for a length of time 

108. What conſtruction is beſt for a granary, fu as to keep 

155 corn in a ſmall compaſs, and without danger? 

In what manner can corn be beit guarded HER the ra- 


be of alert, S . . 295 What 


| . 3 wr 1 . 
e ee * 


of 


'y 


. 8 
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8 ig. What precautions are neceſſary to prevent our corn 
from degenerating, ſo as to have good ſeed corn? Is it beſt 
do buy the choiceſt at the markets, or to chuſe the moſt 7 
perfect our own crops can yield? 


20. Are there not ſome kinds of foreign grain, but little T 


FB cultivated with us, that might to advantage be propagated 
in England, ſuch as the Smyrna wheat, the bere or ſquare 
| barley, Sc.? Would not even rice grow in ſome Parts of 0 
Bi the YO of England?, VC . 


Oo Flax 4 1 „„ 1 
1. Which i is he beſt method of preparing land: for 18 5 


| . dr hemp; and i not ned e of theſe 828 be RE 
; 5 > improved = 5 


2. What manure agrees beſt with theſe plants ? | 
3. What proportion dees the value of the S bear oe 5 


F 1 the expences of huſbandry. Weis 1 8 

| 4. What is the beſt time of Swing flax, © or hemp, i in 1 
5 che ſeveral parts of Great-Britain and Ireland? _ ER» 
£2 5:10 What i manner ſhould theſe plants be managed whilt . 
: 1 on the land! . . | 


6. What care S httuiredh in "the polig 8 ws; A ſhould 5 


1 ] not hemp be pulled at two ſeaſons, according to-its four 2. 
E + What is the beſt method of dreſſing flax and hemp e 
| ; for the various purpoſes for which they are uſed ?. oſs 


Wa In what manner could the culture of theſe uſeful 


„ plants be beſt encouraged 7 18 


Se Is It not t beſt to ſow foreign fax-ſeed? 1 
Oo Hedges and Fe ences 


E- 5 | Which i is | the moſt uſeful, convenient, lafing, an ad e 
N = fence? Eg i 


A Would noe ditches leh in 8 99105 "Ry 18 5 


W. - 3. Which i is the beſt and ſpeedieſt method of raiſing ” Wn - 
| goodquick fence; and how are — 5 belt Vene 2 545 and : 
| Leptin order? 1 


* the * if 8 
. What are the different ſorts of implements and utenſils 


. employed in * works of huſbandry in each county! 1 
WY 1 2 e 2. Wat | 
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2. What is the beſt form of borers to diſeover the qua 
| 10 ind depth of the ſoil, Sc.? 


: turf of land, in order to its being bürnt? A 


4 What are the beſt forms of plows; harrows, and othe | 0 
common inſtruments, 9 5 ng had to the ſoil ey are 


5 to cultivate? 


85 GRE. not new inſtruments be invented, or r brought . 


i into uſe?. 


6. What proportions and e are beſt for carts, $ 


: wagons, tumbrils, &c. wee. in ela Junge rave, 
| Earth, corn, or fodder? : 


3. What kind of Jafthumiar is moſt uſeful for raiſin the S 


7. In what manner alight the drill-plow, by being made . 


| lef complicated, be broughth into ney” uſe? 


o Country Tales. 5 


. 3 What 3 18 this price of the ſeveral kinds of labour in the 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom, by the day or the piece, pro- 


per regard being had tothe diſtinctions of age, ſex, ſtrength, 
and abilities of the labourers, and the ſeaſons of the year? 
What alterations have there been i in + this Ars. and 
owing to what cauſes? _ 
2. In what manner might children of different ages be 
maoſt profitably Employed, lo: as not to burt 88 a 
5 and fature det 
3. What wages are given, in 1 the. feverat parts of Eng: 
land, to plowmen, threſhers, team- men, labourers, and 
houſhold country ſervants? | 
44. At what times in every county a are «tha ſeveral works 
: E in farming performed, ſuch as . plowing, mute 
ing, Oe. „ 5 
F. In what order ſhould theſe works be performed, fo as 


8 7 to be at t the leaſt [Expence of time and one ? 


oc Caitle, 


1. Wüst is ho beſt form of fables, 3 ox- 
= falls, covered ſheep- -pens, &c, regard being had to the 
Fonvenlence of ſi tuation, wich repent to the dwelling- 


e | oY 7 0 houle, 
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qua. Poul, Ee. the ſaving trouble in attendance, the health of. 


x '-Of Horſes. EY 
the . 1. In what manner could the breed of our horſes, f in 
y are] ſome parts of the kingdom, be beſt improved? 
I 2. How are the farmers to be prevented from dees 
ght! yaung horſes by putting them too ſoon to the o 
3. What kind of fodder is beſt adapted to draught- horſes ? 
ts, 4. To what particular diſorders are horſes ſ ubject in the 5 
wel * tweral counties; 5 and what : are the Cauſes of, and reme- ; 
| de for hen ft 15 
u 5. What kind of geer or harneſs is beſt for de Dec 1 
_ ſo that they may uſe their ſtrength to the greateſt advantage? 5 
6. In what manner ſhould young horſes be fed and 
= trained to exerciſe, Hs being bad to what work 76 are 05 
- intended for? Fs 
the EL: RR = | . e N 
wa BW? Might not our r breed « of black cattle i in x ſome counties el 
at ; : be e improved? _ | PET | „ 
* What is the proper age to pit nen to FHP Ne 
3. What fodder i is moſt proper to feed or fat them wich; ES, 
be © and which is the beſt and cheapeſt method of doing it? on 
h 1 In what manner can they be yok ed, 0 as co uſe men 3 
= 3 ſtrength to the preat ſt ad v: ntage ? 1 e 
S. What diftempers are oxen uſually fabject to in the 
I . 
4 ſeveral counties, and what are their caufes and remedies ? f 
6. In what caſes are horſes e or oxen to be preferred one 5 
1 3 5 to the other? 77 8 
= 7. What under of horks « or oxen are commonly put | 
— 0 0 one plow i in i different foils? OS 2 
„„ Of " Es 
. How much milk do cows generally give in differen 
= © places at el?! 3 75 
2. In what manner arg cows managed at the different 
= ſeaſons of the year? 8 
23. What kind of fodda + makes thew give e the beſt milk, 5 
1 a4 mot. in t F | 
, 


3 d cattle, the ES the dung, Cc. &c,? 
Sth = gk 


46 What 
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62 MUSEUM Rus TIcuu 
4. * hat are the diſtempers of cows, their cauſes af 


remedies ? 


i What manner is butter and cheeſe made in the N I 
1 veral counties of England? _ ö 
6. Have the farmers of Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire an * 
5 thing peculiar in their method of making butter? | 
F. Have the farmers of Cheſhire, Glouceſterſhire, War.] 
_ wickihire, Lancaſhire, or Somerſetſhire, any peculiar wy $ 
of making their reſpective ſorts of cheeſe? 3 


8. What is the common price of thoſe cheeſes at the fil | 


8 has and at what fairs are they ſold ? 
. 95 light =_ ſome at leaſt of theſe cheeſes be © improved 1 


Of Sheep, Gears, and >" Tg : 5 


. . Of what kindare the ſheep bredin the ſeveral counticy! : 


2. What kind of paſtures agree beſt with ſneep? 


3. What are their pany apr. the cauſes of them, and , 
| heir remedies * : . 
. 1 Hot folding them. on ET bad; a Sa cuſtom? 


1 What is the beſt winter fodder for them? 


6. Which is the beſt method of ſhearing them? g 

— 7 Under what reſtrictions may gs he admitted i in 4 af N 
5 farm | „ 
N How i is the res advantage to be mad of the wool | 
_ and oat's hair? 


"Os In what n manner are hogs fed and farted to the greavl 


advantage * 5 2 


19. Under what reflritions may whey be permitted to 


| graze in the fields? 


S © _ not ſome foreign breeds be with advantage 


; introduced | 5 


N 5 07 the Pultry-Yard. | 
Which! is «the beſt method of breeding, feeding, an 


ae fowls, turkeys, ducks, geeſe, &c.? 


2. Might not artificial Nays of hatching fowls be with 


by advantage practiſed ?. 


3. What are the diſtempers of poultry, the cauſes of 


them, and their remedies ?. 


4. How is the greateſt advantage to be made of their 


or ooo” 


1 


teſt 3 


age 


ind 


| | ney and wax 8 


ET COMMERCIALE. "7" 


Fo. 0 
FE: 1. Which | is the beſt method of making en. one, 
; either for breeding or feeding? : 
21. In what manner might the fiſh i in our rivers 5 be better 
. preſerved and encreaſed? _ | 


3. How can the OG in the ponds a and, rivers s be belt 3 


| POR! * 


e 22 | - 
. Might not the number of bee-hives be to advantage . 


encreaſed in many places? 


2. Which is the beſt 5 for bee hier! * e ä 
3. What is the proper management on an apiary : and 


J : hat is the beſt expoſure for the hives | 5 


. How i 18 the Dan advantage to be made of che ho- f : 15 


of Sill-IWerms . © 


xr. In what part of his majeſty⸗ $ dominions will white YL, 
mulberry- trees thrive beſt? Have any experiments been 

2 PTY and what has been the reſult of them? Ry 2 
What quantity of leaves have they produced ir in pro- EE 


3 thin to the extent of the plantation? 
000 


3. Which is the beſt method of planting mulderry-ree ; 


in different count: ies ? 1 
4. Might not ſome other plant be found out fit to feed 85 


8 | | alk-worms, at leaſt for a time? 
to 


1. 3 Which is the beſt mechod of 8 404 n 


flk-worms ?_ What are their e che cauſes of 2 - 
: . ng their reſpective remedies: 5 7 


| * We ſhould be greatly able to any e who would OE 
N from experience give us an account of the beſt method of ma- 
| Naping bees: 
in conſequence of the gold medals offered by the ſocietj. N. i 
I + As our new acquiſitions of Eaſt and Weſt Florida are fup- oh 

| Poſed to be particularly well adapted, by the temperature of 
the climate, to the breeding of filk-worins ; 
| to have an account of the beſt method of! managing them. from. 5 
| ſome nddemun ited 3 in Georgia. __ 


we imagine many . 'iaries have been eſtabliſhed 


we ſhould be glad 


uu. 


= 9 
„ 
7300 
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NUMBER XII. 


; 4 Later fo the Editors, recommending the Culture of Vi 2 nes in 


our North - American Colenter® * 


' GenTLanEN, 


1 Perceive by your printed ntopolals, which 1 receiond 2 1 
TE few days ago, that any thing which can be of uſe to 
= whe public comes within your plan, I have long thought 
that good wine might be made on the continent of North _ 
America: the extent of territory we poſſeſs there is amazing, 5 
and the diverſity of climates ſuch, that, in more than one of _ 
N our colonies, vines may certainly with advantage be planted. 
I on it is to me aſtoniſhing, that none but partial and pu- 
- fillanimous trials have yet been made in this important 
matter, in that part of the world. A few vines have, it ie 
true, been planted without ſucceſs; but ſhould that deter . 
5 others from making a more rational trial? Experiments . 
injudiciouſly made are the ruin of many good projects; peo- 
ple are apt to conclude that, if an undertaking fails of ſuc- | _ 
ceſs in one man's hands, there is no reaſon to hope it will | _ 
_ thrive any better, let who will attempt it. But this is, in L 1 
truth, arguing prepoſterouſly ; ; we ſhould found our reaſon- | 
Tb ings and concluſions on facts, or at leaſt on probabilities: | 
1: 4h trifling error in the execution of an experiment may oc · 
caſion its not ſucceeding ; ; therefore when we fail in our 
attempts, inſtead of giving up the undertaking, we ſhould 
diligently ſearch into the cauſe of the miſcarriage. | It is 
well known that a moiſt rich land is not proper for vines ; : 
yet on ſuch kind of ſoils have vines been generally planted 
in America: is it then any wonder they ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed? Some have planted vines, and ſuffered them to run 
up the neighbouring trees; but little was to be expected | 
On from. this method of planting them as they could not enjoy 


the 


* The e fockety, 1 of which the editors of this colleQion 
a the honour to be members, have had due attention to this 


important matter; and we hope, in a few years, to ſee * effec; 
of the cueouragement. it hay offered. N. 


ET COMMERCIALE. 65 


© the full benefit of the ſun- beams, and they were too much 
1 expoſed to moiſture, not only from the dews, but from the 
1 perſpiration of the trees which ſupported them. Vines 
will grow and thrive almoſt in any dry ſoil, provided they 
haue a good expoſure. The ſouth-eaſtern declivity 0 FA 

hill is a proper ſituation for a vineyard, if the ſoil is light 
and dry. In ſuch places (and many of them are to be found 

in our North- American colonies) ſhould the vineyards 5 

would have planted there, be made, there is no doubt of 

their ſucceeding and ripening their fruit, with proper ma- 

Þ nagement; and good vignerons might eaſily be procured, . 
to inſtruct our planters, both from Germany and France. 

It has, I know, been urged, that the grapes cultivated in. 
. America are very apt to burſt before they are fully ripe; 
but this mull either proceed from their having too much 
nouriſhment, or from the ſkins of the grapes being moiſtened | 
by the damp vapour which proceeds from the neighbouring . 
woods. I have known, when a cherry- tree in full vigour Es 
has been loaded with fine ripe fruit, that one night's rain 
has made all the fruit burſt; moiſture will often have this 
-M effect on moſt kinds of kult, particularly on cherries, 5 
- Bk plums, Oc. When we know the cauſes of a miſcarriage 
in an attempt, we of couiſe know how to guard againſt it 5 
for the future. I would earneftly | recommend it to the 
planters in our ſeveral colonies, to try, with proper precau- 
tions, their ſucceſs in planting vineyards : it would be eaſy 
for them to procure cuttings from the beſt vines which 
grow on the banks of the Rhine and Moſelle : theſe would _ , 
= W thrive well in Virginia ,Pennſylvania,North- Carolina,New- 

. Vork, and the province of Maſſachuſets; 5 and able vigne | 
Tons, for the purpoſe of drefling the vines, might probably uy 
be got, on moderate terms, from among the Germa ans ſet- 
tled at the back of Vi irginia and Pennſylvania; 2 and if not, 
many in Germany would: be glad to remove. / 

As to the ſouthern SED Maryland, South— FI ng | 
Georgia, Florida, and Louifiana, I would recommend that 
cuttings from the Madeira vines be planted, and I ſhould 
not in "the leaſt doubt of excellent wine being made from 
them. We might, in time perhaps, be able to make as 
Vol. J. _ Bo... Tag I eos T 
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good w wines of different ſorts, as we are ſupplied with from 


the ſouth of France *: and that this would be a great com- 
mercial object, I need not obſerve; how great could ſcarcely 
de computed Frequent complaints are made, that our _ 
North-American colonies encroach on our manufactures 
I have myſelf been informed, that they make very good 
hats there; and could we reaſonably blame them, were they 
to make all the woollen and linen goods they could con- 
ſume? The ballance of trade is already againſt them, and _ 
| was it not for the lumber trade they carry on with the 
Weſt-India iſlands, they could never make —_ their 
home contracts. 


It is certainly our duty heres in Tank, to give bom all P 


poſſible encouragement to ſet up ſuch manufactories as will 
Not interfere with our foreign trade; and it would be for 
pe advantage, were they to ſupply us with ſuch articles as 
bn we are obliged to fetch from F rance, Germany, &c. A 
great deal of money is annually carried out of the kingdom, - 
to pay for French and German wines : why then ſhould _ 
ve not conſult our intereſt as a nation, and encourage the: 
growth of vines in America? Vineyards, it is true, cannot 
PS planted without a large expence, and make no imme- _ 
dilate returns: it is on this account I would recommend 
all poſſible encouragement to be given for planting them 
in that continent: one great temptation will be, thaet 
D when once a vineyard 18 properly planted, it will, if 5 
. OF» attended, and Sy. managed, laſt I 50 years 45 


with- 
* We agree with our e that i it would be a very 


1 deſirable object, if we could by any means in our American 
Colonies make wines, that would approach in quality to thoſe | 
"2 produced i in the ſouth of France: it is our importation of French 
Wines, which throws the ballance of trade ſo much againſt us 
with that kingdom; and what is worſe, it occaſions a great in- 
tercourſe of ſmuggling ; by which means immenſe quantities of | _ 
unmanufactured wool are annually exported. Was there no de- 
mand for French commodities in this kingdom, there would be 
no ſmuggling ; for as much as the French want our wool, they | 


would not ſuffer their bullion, or coin, to be exported to pay | = 
I for __—_— 


+ In ſome parts of Italy chay reckon a vineyard, which has 
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without the wine produced from it being lowered. in {ts - 
quality. This is indeed an encouragement, ſuch an en- 
cCouragement, that J hope ſoon to hear of many vineyards 
wo being planted in that part of the world. Were the colo- 
naiſts in North-America to take to making wines, we ſhould 
ſoon have them in great perfection from thence, and it 
would prevent their interfering with any of our Engliſh 
manufactures: on the contrary, the profits ariſing from the 
. fale of their wines would enable them to purchaſe all their 
£1 neceſſaries from England, which it is nowout of their power 
to do: they are therefore obliged to make them at home. 
This is not the only advantage which would be derived to 
us from vines being planted and cultivated in North- 
1 America; for they could in that caſe ſupply us with dried 
fruit for our home- conſumption, which is annually | im- 
1 . in very large quantities from the Levant. 5 
1 Both wine and fruit are bulky, and would conſequently 5 
= employ many thouſand tons of ſhipping annually : this 
_- would be another great advantage, as it would neceſſarily | 
encreaſe the number of our ſeamen : the ſmall craft, in 
which the French wines are now imported, are of no con- 
£ : ſequence, being navigated by a very few hands. Wines 
imported from America would bear a reaſonable duty, and 
. it would be well paid, as it would be ſcarcely poſſible to 
carry on a ſmuggling trade thither ; and how much of this 
= laſt- mentioned trade is carried on daily to the coaſts off 
; France, we all too well know. Was there no conſumption Ou, 
of French Wines in England, (and I ſee no reaſon why there 
ſhould, if we could have as good from America) there 
would be no temptation for ſmuggling them into the 
3 kingdom: ſmugglers never import any thing. that 15 not 
of ready ſale, for obvious reaſonss. 0 
. I know but one way to encourage the planting PY vine» OG 
Bj yards, and making wines in America; which is, to grant a 
1 bounty on the firſt thouſand pipes of good wine, Which 
—E Would be imported from Any: of our North-American colo- _ 
K es - SS nies, a 


ee years of age is acconnted young : the vines there laſt 


above 300 years, anc in other parts of Italy, commonty”” 140, >; ER 
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nies, being made from grapes which were the growth ok 
| thoſe colonies. Suppoſe this bounty was to be 30 J. 2 
- pipe, I own, I ſhould think 30,0001. of the public moneyß 
very well laid out in this manner, as in all probability 
there would be many competitors, and long before the thou- 
ſand pipes were imported, there would be many vineyards 
planted, and in a way of producing annually plenty of e. 
cellent wine. The proſpect of gain would probably tempt 
many ig ignorant perſons to make experiments: Iſhould ima- 
: eine, therefore; it would be neceflary to point out the par- 
ticular kinds of grape moſt proper to be planted in each pro- 
„ vince, as. well as the proceſs they ſhould purſue in making . 
and managing their wines: this would in a manner enſure 
them ſucceſs; and it is this, andYhis alone, which occaſions 
the French wines of particular growths to be ſogood as they 
are, Were the peaſants left to themſelves, without being re. 
ſtrained by Ordinances, they would ſoon reduce them toa 
quality greatly inferior to what they are now of. Many _ 
other regulations would be requiſite in this affair; but to 
- mentions them at preſent would ſeem ideal: 1 ſhall there. 0 
: fore conclude with aſſuring you that I am, 1 


e Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
A FRIEND to ENGLAND and 


5 — 


5 Sept, 7, 1763. | TE. her Coroxixs. 


8 y ry 


— 


N. U M B E R XIII. . 


4 Latter 70 the Editors of the Muskuu Rusricun, 7 recom- 


nend ing a fare, Method of curing Gr avel-IWa ks, which, being * 
FI, a ſhady . eee e to breed hf J. ol 
GkxrIEMEx, 3 ul 
5 ; NDER a notion of your admitting into your collec- 
tion. any thing really uſeful to che e 


| bie you with this letter. . | 1 13 
I have near my houſe a ſmall grove, formed as it were | 
6 for contemplation and retirement. IT brough this grove, 


in which I much delight, 3 ſome years ago Tinten ſeveral 


| aſtors t to be cut, and tor the gre ater convenience of walking 3 


I 
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Th in them in winter, I had them all laid with gravel, withthe 
| 7 uſual 3 of laying th — bottoms with lime and brick 15 
. rubbiſh. 1 8 . 
My walks are very Much ſhaded by the trees on reach ſide, 
; and: they were for ſeveral years, on this account, almoſt _ 
15 overgrown with moſs. I knew very well that turning 


them in the ſpring would cure my walks; but as there were 


many of them, this work came to a great deal of money; 
ſo that in a year or two I was tired of it, though ſtill de- : 


ſirous of enjoying the benefit of my grove. 


After ſome days conſideration on the ſubject, I: was ed 
toimagine that my walks might be cured by means of ſalt, as 


ſalt ina certain proportion is an enemy to vegetation, tho 
greatly aſſiſtant to it in ſmall quantities properly applied. 


But a difficulty {till occurred, for ſalt was ſo dear, on ac- 
count of the heavy duty with which falt i is loaded, that it : 


would be too expenſive to make the experiment. 


This difficulty I at length got over: recollecting chat 1 : 
ſalted a great deal of meat in my family, I ordered my ſer- 


vants to pour into a barrel all the waſte brine they had, 

_ inſtead of throwing it on the dunghill, Which. 

cuſtom. When a faſlcient quantity was collected, I added 
two parts of pond-water to one of the brine, arid cauſed 


my walks to be well drenched with large watering-pots with 
this liquor“: I met with the ſucceſs I expected ; it killed 


the moſs ; but the brine being ſtill too much impregnated 


With ſalt, it granulated with the hear of the ſun, and formed 
2 rafton the ſurface of the gravel : this, however, was ſoon n 
_ diſſipated by pouring on it ſome freſh water, in which no 


1 . brine had been put. I afterwards mixed three parts of pond- 


1 water to one of brine, and this anſwer ed the intenti on very 85 


| well. 


Another - abvantare'T found: from brining my . 
. walks WS, that | it drove away the worms, which greatly 
| | infeſted 15 


* This method of forinkling gray el-wa ak s with brine ſeems 


very likely to anſwer the purpoſes intended by. our corre- 
ſpondent; but it does not appear to us 19 eaſy a matter to pro- , 
cure a ſufficient quantity of brine, and 1: ui is too dear to be 
made uſe of: where there are not many wal! E abject. 1 to mois, 


3 


11 may e be put in practive-” 4 Ska 


vas the uſual 
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5 infeſted them. I imagined. I had provided enough againf 
worms, by laying the bottoms of the walks with brick and 
| lime-rubbiſh ; but herein I was deceived; for the gravel I 
| uſed having a great mixture of Joam, and being laid on very 
thick, the worms had room to harbour in it without being 2X 
much affected by the lime which lay under it; and the; 
liked their ſituation the better for the walks being ſhaded _ 
the greater part of the day, — being of courſe ſomewhat 2 
: inclined to moiſture... 5 
Since I moiſtened my walks ih bins no ee have: 
"4 grown on them; tho', for ſeveral years before, it was ſome _ 
5 n to me to keep them clean weeded in the ſummer. 
I now can walk with pleaſure in my grove, either in ſum. 


mer or winter, my walks being incommoded neither by 3m 


= moſs, weeds, nor worms. = 
Eꝛery autumn I cauſe them to be wall i with 
the brine, during a whole week; and this I do to prevent 

| their breeding moſs in the winter; and again in the ſpring 

I have them moiſtened with the brine, for at leaſt another 


week, to guard againſt weeds and worms, beſides giving = 


them a ſprinkling every now and then. in the ſummer ſea- 5 
5 ſon, when they ſeem to want i. 


hae practiſed this method now 6 bein 8 and find 4 
5 it anſwer every purpoſe I could wiſh from it. y 
| Having met with ſo much ſucceſs myſelf, and being able 
to lay my method before the public, by means of your col- 4 
lection, which, you ſay in your propoſals, will make a 
ſpeedy appearance, I ſhould think mie to vie, did 1 ä 
not ſnatch the occaſion. 05 
Fou may doubtleſs have many matters of more bo im- 
5 portance ſent you for publication; yet, if a thing e can PE... | 
- of . uſe at e it ſhould not be ION, 


” We ſhould ham — . e ſatisfied, if {this 3 5 
man had informed us of the extent of his walks, and what quan- 
tity of the brine he uſed, alſo of what ſtrength; e. g. whether it 
would bear an egg. If any of our readers have made experiments 


in this matter ſince the publication of the 05 firſt ealdiene, we 
5 ſhould be Jo! to hear from e Se. | 


E. CORE 


Thins 3 
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1 ſincerely wiſh you all imaginable ſucceſs in your under= 
A Pen as I cannot but be of opinion that your collection 

woll, on many occaſions, be a valuable repertorium ; and as 

=: ſuch, 1 thall endeavour to diſperſe i it among "wy friends 


1 am, 
| GrwrLemEN, 
Eu Your very humble ſervant, es 
Aug. 25, 2955 . 85 3 2. V. 1 8 
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NUMBER XIV. 


0 4 {ter to ihe Editors of the Mouszum RusTICUM, from @ " a 
Member of the Society for encouraging Arts, &c. on ſome 
uſeful Diſcoveries lately made in France, viz. An improved 
| Method of tinning SPE "Wm and. « a new Metal {ry 5 


_ to Silver. 5 


| Gnrtemen, | 


5 5 N ö 0 PP E R being ſo generally in aſe e 1 
= A. utenſils, the tinning of it in a proper manner was 
L ſome years ago thought an object worthy t the attention of the 17 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, Sc. A premium was in : 
"=. conſequence offered, which, if I miſtake not, was gained by Ei 
one Mr. Bootie, a brafier, who tinned a copper, capable 5 
Z boiling thirty gallons, with pure grain tin, unmixed with _ 8 
N any other extraneous adulterating matter. Veſſels tinned _ 
in this manner are ſaid to be fit for uſe much longer than 
thoſe tinned in the ordinary way; but whether even this 
method might not be improved, is worth enquiry. Copper, Ca, 
 whenheated, emits vapours whichare very noxious, and com- 
EE municate their qualities to whatever happens to be in the 
veſſels, if not tinned. This, which i is certainly 2 ſort of | 
Poiſon, occaſions many diforders, and often death; it is no 
wonder therefore that, in Denmark, Ithink i it is, the uſe of 
copper veſſels in kitchens is prohibited: even in England _ 
many families make uſe, of late years, of i iron ſaucepans. | 
here is at preſent one Vidal, a braſier, at Paris, on 1 
MF Pont aka who 6.4 he 1 is el of: a ſecret of tinning 
copper. 
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copper veſſels in a manner peculiar to himſelf : he calls it 
a new diſcovery, and ſays that the veſſels tinned by him are 
not ſubject to verdegris, the metal he uſes being ſo pure: he 


alſo aſſerts the metal to be ſo hard, that it will aſt in com- 


mon uſe a very long time. As the tinning copper veſſels in 
the beſt manner is a matter of ſuch real and great impor- 
tance, I ſhould think the ſociety of arts would merit the _ 
thanks of the public, did they ſend ſor ſome veſlels tinned 

| by Vidal, and compare them, by proper and impartial expc- 


riments, with thoſe tinned by our countryman Bootie, If 


Fidal's turn out to be beſt, it will naturally ſhew that BS. 
tes method i is capable of 1 improvement, and point out to 


WE ſociety an object worthy of a handſome premium, t be = 


given to. the perſon who ſhould find aut a method of tinniig 5 
cup pen weſſe! els ſuperior to that naw practiſed by Bootie, a 

ua, er ſuperior, to Vidal's. We cannot be too attentive in 

endeavouring to bring to the utmoſt perfection every thing 5 
wWhereon depend the health and lives of our countrymen.“ 
It is on this account I trouble you, that upon ſeeing my let- 


ter in your collection, ſome weighty member of the ſociety — 
5 may be induced to move, that ſeveral of Vidal's veſſels be im- 


mediately ſent for, to be examined in the manner above de- 
ſeribed; and if the examination turns out in Vidal's favour, 


that another motion, at a proper time, may be made for 


_ the premium above mentioned to be propoſed by the ſo- 
Ny. have ſtill another matter to mention to you. 
5 Sieurs Vidal, father and fon > Deſaubus and Ferrand, 9 
5 undertook, the latter end of the year 1761, to compoſe 1 


: metal in imitation of ſilver, but without the leaſt mixture 
bol ſilver in its compoſition. They ſo far gained their point | 
as to make this metal white through its whole ſubſtance, 


without ſmell, maleable, and not brittle. In June, 1762, 3 


1 this metal e ee many experiments in the preſence of Þ 


| ſome members of the Royal Academy of Sciences, which 
ppprored of the compoſition. VVL TIE | 
Thheſe gentlemen afterwards obtained lettery patent for 
| the ſole making and vending, for thirty years, any thing 
- wrought in this metal, , except drinking-veſlels and kitchen 
2 utenſils, "his leads 1 me to imagine, that the members of 


| the 
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b the Royal Academy, on their examination of i it, found that 

it poſſeſſed ſome noxious qualities; or why might it not 

| - been brought into ule in kitchens? TI would recom- 
= *mend to our London Society, to ſend for ſome of this com- | 
0» poſition to Paris, if it is not to be had in London, and ler 
L it paſs a ſevere examination by repeated experiments. As 
1 ſoon as the parts it is compoſed of are diſcovered, it ſhould = 
© © be made public, and a large premium offered to any one 
who could make it in a certain degree 1 more perfect. We 
; wight perhaps, by this means, attain a method of com- 
| poſing a metal little inferior, in point of utility at leaſt, to 


ſilver; and if this metal could be diveſted entirely of att - 


noxious qualities, it would, Iſhould hope, ſoon be uſed i in 
A all our kitchens inſtead of copper, 
I could wiſh I had known what was the las of the = 
metal invented in Paris; but of this I own myſelf quite 
= | ignorant. If the compoſition, or the proceſs to be uſed in 
making it, ſhould be very expenſive, it would by no means 7 
> Eo Reg though i in this article we might perbaps alſo im- 
prove upon the F rench, by diſcovering 2 cheaper way * 
making it. We have here in England a ſort of a ſubſti- 
tute for ſilver, called French plate; but it is only braſs 
ſilvered over, and that in no durable manner. It would 
perhaps be worth while for the ſociety to offer a premium 
to the man who ſhould diſcover a more perfect and durable 
method of filyering braſs, than that now in Uſe, Excuſe 
I my manner; ; this i 1s only a letter of looſe hints. „ 


1 am, GENTLEMEN, | = 
| TVout humble 1 


. i Sept. es, A Bnorhen 8 ; 1 
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3 7 could 8 2 itſelf x more 1 ke 5 
your collection, as a repoſitory for a letter I ſome _ 


R time 80 wrote to Dr, Templeman, ſecretary to the Society hl 
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of arts, containing a deſcription of a new 8 fr 


preſerving grain from decay or injury. 


As it is my intention that this matter ſhould be commu 


nicated to the public, I ſend you herewith a copy of that let. 
ter“, requeſting you will give it a place in yourfirſt Number, — 


I expect much from your collection, or a ſhould not fend 5 


| you this child of my invention. 


"2M am, . 


. Your very: humble ſervant, 


1 Sept. 26, 1763. POWs 'F K 1 


4 Letter to Dr. Tele; 1 to the 0 for th - 


Encouragement of Arts, Manufattures, and Commery, 


de Ye a new-invented e oe grooving \ Grain. 


8 1 R, | 8 n 
| THERE PE utility is in queſtion, a private . 
apology becomes unneceſſary: accept, therefore, 


without ceremony, the N Uints t to de laid before = 
5 the Society. 5 e : - 0 
I. have long been of « opinion, that a ord of . 2 
9 0 grain from decay is much wanting; but it muſt be, to an- 
ſwer any good purpoſe, Aly 3 in its NORTON, and 5 in 5 
8 its proceſs. | LY 
The method now practiſed, of laying t in a roomot 
- granary, and turning it frequently with ſhovels, and ſome- „ 
times ſcreening it, is ſubject to many inconveniencies: it 
muſt be laid very thin, or it is apt to ferment; and by being 
laid thin it takes up ſo much ſpace, that to lay up and keep 1 
' $00 quarters for three years tir wouls be Seubderybl Z 
expenſive. — 
Could we preſerve our corn for 2 a Buder of years, « | 
— would not only be of great ſervice to the public, but of 
no ſmall benefit to the farmers. For want of doing this, 
we find a great, and often a ſudden, variation in the price 
of bread-corn : wheat will one year ſell for 5. a load, 
(that is, five quarters) and the next year it will riſe to 
_ 151. or even higher. VVV 


* This centleman” 5 letter to Dr. 8 was read before 


885 me Committee of * on u Monday, e 288 Hs 
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Tne rents of lands are of late greatly riſen, owing to the 


. 4 4 Licteath of our trade; ſo is the price of all kinds of labour, 
inſomuch that when wheat is low in price, the great farmers _ 
Aare conſiderable loſers, and the poor ones are ruined: this is 
one reaſon Why our lands are ſo much monopoliſed as they 
re in ſome counties. The great farmers, being rich, can 
afford to be loſers for ſeveral ſucceſlive years, as they are 
© ſure that once in a while the markets will riſe, and not 
_ only repay all their lofles, but ſecure them a large profit. 
The poor farmers are under a neceſſity of ſelling their corn 
© before the winter is paſſed: if the markets are low, they ml: -: 
in the payment of their Michaelmas rent, their ſtock is in 
conſequence ſeized, and ſome over-grown monopoliſer in 
the neighvourhood adds their little plot to the oy” for- 
L . Hh obs farms he already holds. 


Were the intereſt of the community to be td ne 


man ſhould be allowed to rent above 300 acres of land 8 
the profits of ſuch a farm will, with proper regulations, 5 
Þ 3 maintain a family decently and well; and it is not requiſite, 

1 or even ſalutary, that farmers ſhould acquire large fortunes. 


But to return to my ſubject. Were a proper method pro- 


2 iefted for keeping wheat good for a number of years at a 
_ ſmall expence, all this would be remedied, our lands would 
no longer be monopolized, and corn would from year to year 1 
pyary very little in price. This ſtands to reaſon; for in a 
very plentiful year a farmer would not ſell his corn too 
Cheap, if he had the power in his hands to lay it up without 
BEN great charges; and when the crops by any accident failed, the 
price of corn would not greatly riſe upon the poor manufac- 
fturer and labourer, as what had been ſome years before laid 
up would now of courſe be ſold at a reaſonable price, ang 
make up the deficiency, and this without loſs to the farmer, N 
and with great benefit to the community in general. 1 
LE This intereſting ſubject has, for many years, enployed: my 
. thoughts and Manny ang I have in e e . 


IL. 2 DN 7008 


= We a 3 of this 5 $ opinion, as we can- 3 
HF not but think that the ſuffering farms to de monopoliſed 1s a 
3 1 and org evil. N. — 
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and even executed in miniature, or rather in ſmall din. 
= ſions, a plan, which will, I have reaſon to think, anſwer 


the important purpoſes above mentioned : my whole plan 


conſiſts in building a proper granary, (the conſtruction of 
which will not coſt much) which will keep corn for any 
number of years ſound, ſweet, and goods, and that with 

- very little annual expence. 


I imagine the following poſtulata will be ered, 


Tf we can preſerve corn from fermentation, i it will be in 
A way of keeping. = 


To keep it from damp 1 moiſture, i is the beſt means | 


| of preſerving it from fermenting, 


To move it frequently, give it air at proper times, and | 


ſeparate the duſt and other extraneous matter, ts certainly 
the beſt way to keep it from being moiſt and damp. | 


Deſtructive inſets are to be kept from my which by 


oO frequent ſtirring 1s beſt effected. I JN 
1 imagine there are few, who ke made this: part of -| 
nature their ſtudy, but will allow the above poſitions : + E 
hall therefore, without. farther prelude, inform you in 
what manner I effect this at a ſmall expence. - 


The granary I would recommend conſiſts of ſeven ſtories 


| of floors, and may be built in any dimenſions, provided 
5 proper proportions are adhered do 


The form of it is ſquare; and I ſhall at preſent fuppote | 


1 it to be fourteen feet ſquare within the rooms or cells; the 
diſtance of the floor from one cell to the floor of that above 
it is to be five feet: and the whole building ſhould ſtand on 
ſtrong poſts, more or leſs in number according to its dimen- 3 
ſions, at the diſtance of ſix feet from the ground: the ſmall 
ſtairs, or rather ladder, to go to the ſeveral cells, muſt be 
fixed to the outſide of the building na e, with a leading 
. rail or rope to prevent falling. - 


The whole granary is to be baile of what 3 is grnerall y | 


"called brick- -noggin; that is, the whole is firſt framed | in 
ſtrong timber-Work, and the interſtices filled up with 
brick-work: the floors, beams, and joiſts, muſt be made 
3 to "Bear. the weight of the corn; the inſide of the 


celle | 


FR 


in muſt be well lined with dry oak-boards, cloſe jointed, 
| 5 ſo as to leave no cracks; and the outſide muſt be weather- 
IM boarded, the boards being ſtrongly nailed to the timber 
Fork of the frame, and afterwards payed over with pitch. 
1 The floors of the cells muſt be ſo contrived as to ſhelve jy 
towards the middle, in which part is to be an aperture ſix 
: Z inches ſquare, to be opene ed, or cloſed, by means of @ _ 
> ſliding ſhutter, which muſt have a' long handle e teaching 5 
in a groove without the granary. 


E. F COMMERCIAL: e 


11 


On three ſides of the rooms there 6 he a EN 5 


5 3 ſtrongly latticed, covered with wire to keep out larger 15 : 
ſeects and birds, and with ſtrong ſhutters to defend the cori 
5 3 from the weather: on the fourth ſide i is a door to each room 
1 Y to open from without: the windows are to be ſmall, and as 
© cloſe as poſfible to the cieling: over the upper room or cell . 
for the corn is aloft, on the outſide of the door of which is OD 
I fixed a crane to be worked within, by a winch and flyers. N 
be uſe of the windows in the ſides of the rooms, is to 
| give the corn all the benefit it can receive from the wind : 
and freſh air: the door, when the cell! 18 r gives the 5 
workmen entry to ſweep, duſt, and clean it *. 


My method of en ine my corn in 1 this granary is as 5 


7 follows. | 


When my wheat i is rallied 2 ad: it is put up 


into ſacks and carried to the granary: the apertures I men- 
a tioned above to have been contrived in the floor of the 
| cells are then opened, except two, diz. one in the floor . 
pf the undermoſt cell, and that i in the floor of the ſecond be 
cell, reckoning from the bottom. | 


The ſacks are then craned up into the loft, and el : 


1 through a hole made for the purpoſe, into the uppermoſt 5 
| cell, whence it falls through the apertures. till it reaches 
T the foe of the undermoſt cell but bes where | it is 8 125 
YT by that aperture being MM ee 

When this cel] is filled to the height 5 A TOW] tw for 

* from the foor, which way be ſeen through the lattices, the 


aperture e 


D We 80051 with our correſpondent had given the public: : 


* ca account of the pn of Som tins ant in n 85 
dimenſions. N. 
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78 
aperture in the floor of the third cell is ſhut by means of 
the ſlider: the workmen then continue craning up the ſack; 
till all the cells are filled in the like proportion, except the 
undermoſt, obſerving the Props opportunities of ſhutting 
5 the apertures. | 


MUSEUM RUSTI CUM 


In this condition the corn is left for a week, or fome. 


5 what longer, if it was got in very dry. 


The firſt ſtirring 1 it receives, occaſions \ very little trouble 


hen it has been in the granary about = week, a workman, 
after having ſwept and cleaned the undermoſt cell, which 1 
was left empty, opens the aperture in the door of the 
ſecond cell, by drawing the flider back: this lets the corn 
fall from the ſecond, into the undermoſt cell, the window; 
of which being open, the corn receives great benefit, as 1. 
falls, by the current of air that paſſes through the cell. 


When the ſecond cell is empty, the aperture in the floor + 


of it is ſhut, and the workman, going in at the door, by 
means of the ſtairs on the outſide of the granary, ſweeps it . 
and cleans it from all impurities, in order to prepare it fr 
receiving the corn of the third cell, the aperture of whichis 
next opened, and the floors being all made ſhelving toward; | 
. the middle, the corn falls gradually through, in the lane 
manner it did from the ſecond to the undermoſt cell. ] 


In this manner they are all managed, till at lat the 


1 e cell remains empty. 


It 8 then left for another Wel en two workmen 


8 muſt for a ſmall ſpace of time be employed: one of then 
FZoes up into the loft at the top of the granary, to work th: | 
crane, and the other takes his ſtation on the ground under Þ 
the floor of the undermoſt cell: under the aperture in thi: | 
floor he firſt fixes a ſcreen, upon which the corn falls, and 
then, by means of a conductor at the foot of the ſcreen, 
drops into the mouth of a ſack which hangs to it, the 
bottom of the ſack reſting on a miller's hand-barrow: 


when all is prepared, he draws "_ the flier, and let 


5 : "the corn fall on the ſcreen. 


When the ſack is full, the llider i is 3 a moment cloſed 


: cill another ſack, on another d barrow, i is | put under the 


conductor: ; 


ET COMMERCIALE. 70 
conductor: the workman then wheels the firſt ſack to the 
outſide of the granary, and faſtening the crane-rope to it, 


makes the ſignal for the other to draw it up. Whilſt this 
is doing, the ſecond ſack 1s filled, which is wheeled and 


* drawn up in the ſame manner ; and this method is 1 | 


till the undermoſt cell is empty. . 
If it is neceſſary to ſcreen all the corn at this! tis; a ſmall 


ſcreen i is fixed under the aperture of the ſecond cell, ſo con- 5 8 


trived as to have a box at the back of it, which receives al! 


the duſt, traſh, of corn, and ſeeds of weeds that paſs through — 


the wires; and this ſcreen is ſucceſſively fixed under every. 
aperture, as the cells are ſucceſſively emptied. 


After the fiſt month the corn need be ſtirred in this Tug - 


ner only once a fortni ght, and after the firſt ſix months, only . 
once a month, unleſs the weather 2 2 in ne 105 


. very hot and damp. 


This then, Sir, is the manner in ; which 1 avs for ime 


3 ears managed my wheat, and find it anſwers very well, the _ 
* vegetative quality of the corn being g preſerved in full vigour, _ 
and no ſigns being diſcoverable in it 8 a tendency to r 
„mentation „ . „ 
Muy country! hovel i is at ſome Jiflarice from Landan ins. 
1 e quarter, conſequently unnoticed; and there being but 
little probability of this eaſy method” J being ſufficiently ” 
4 known by my practiſing it, is the reaſon of 1 my troubling gyou 
with this long letter, flattering myſelf that by your means it 
may make a proper appearance in public. Had vanity ben 
my predominant paſſion, I might have preſented it to the 
ſociety in perſon, which as a member I had an undoubted 
ignt to do; but this would have been encroaching on my 
beloved obſcurity : to you, therefore, Sir, do I truſt this 
|  Childof my invention; and if in your hands he can be 
trained ſo as to be of public utility to my Sure 12 7 8 
B every purpoſe is fully anſwered. 


1 forgot to obſerve, that I have lately een Mont. Pj Ha 70 


1 | i mel's methods of preſerving grain, by. means of cheſts with . 
1 falſe bottoms and ventilators*, 3 e This TEE 


. For Monſ. du Hamels method of preſerving. e corn, "ſee bis : 


Conſervation des Grains, and his Elemens d i. N hay pubs Le 


ilted 3 in Paris, and now E ranſateg into En Sul... 
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This method may in ſome caſes be of ſervice, 1 allow 1 
but I am nevertheleſs of opinion, that corn cannot be: 
; properly preſerved, unleſs the whole bulk of it be frequently E 
| ſtirred, which by du Hamel's method is not done: cue 
the curfent” of air be equally diſtributed over the who!: 


cheſts, and in due proportion, I ſhould ſtill think it in- | 


= ſufficient. to preſerve the corn; and if corn has been kept 1 
5 ſome time in that manner, I ſhould rather be apt to 
5 attribute it to Monſ. du Hamels firſt drying it on a kiln, 
before he puts it into the N than to a e effet 8 
| of the ventilators. = 


Were 1 acquainted with this gentle. Ted recom. 


- mend it to him, to male an experiment of his method i: 
the following manner. . 1 "= 


Let hing firſt fill a cheſt 910 ty © corn that has not been 


on the kilg, another cheſt ſhould be filled with ſome thi: 
"Had been Well d dried, and: a chird wich the er dried corn- 


r 


Tee lated, and the chird bo kept 8 1 N in a dy | 
Place, Were this done, I am apt to think, that after 10 
months, or a longer time, there would not be found {o 

great a difference as ſome may imagine, betwixt the cor 

5 * hich was, and that which WAS not, ventilated. 


In my method, the expence, as well as hazard of 10 ; 


| bs avoided, it being never neceſſary, unleſs when corn is got 
in very. oft, in a wet harveſt; and chen 2 common malt. 
= kiln anſwers the purpoſe very well. OY eh 


1 ſnould have mentioned, that in my DDE of ni | 


- corn, when by frequent "RES it is become hard and 
brittle, it may be laid to the height of three feet, on the 
| floors of the cells, without any danger of damage enſuing; Þ 
for when it is hard, it is not ſubject to heat and ent! 1 
neither are inſects ſo fond of attacking ite. 


I have by this time, perhaps, tired your attention, and 


to be plain, am not unweary myſelf; ſhall therefore con- 
To clude with 9 you that Tam, Six, on 


| Your rery humble ſervant, 5 
A MEMBER of the Soctery. 


* We ſhould be obliged to this gentleman for his furur 


favours, N. 5 
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with ſever al ADDITIONAL Nores. 1 8 


NUMB ER XVI. 5 
Tor the Elite Hus Mos SE URI En 


Grxriens, Ry 


Send you indofed.: for your . ction, a letter L ſong 
years ago received from a worthy friend. It relates to 
the culture and management of early tulips. 4 ſuppoſe 

? gardening. comes within your 129 8 as being a branch of 
2 agriculture, _ He 25 1 955 „„ 
have raiſed ſome fine tulips in the manner . 
I. Mr. Simmonds, and had no deſpicable ſhew of flowers 
this laſt ſpring. However, I ſeldom plant my roots above 
four inches deep at moſt : but then, if hard froſts come on, 


. L it will be neceſſary to cover the beds for a time with be i 


haulm, or ſome ſuch eee leſt ry: ſhould thereb 
ee. | 
With ian to the compoſt-earth, 1 And both by 1H ” 


1 4 1 mation and experience, that any thing, which will bring the 
mould or freſh earth to a proper ſtare of poverty, anſwers; 


the purpoſe as well as brick or lime-rubbith ; and that the 


Pr the compoſt lies in a heap, to me ellow and blend its 


parts together, the better, provided it is . turned. 
N No. eee eee Liviag 
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Living i in an inland county, I found myſelf at firſt greatly 


at a loſs for ſea-ſand: this difficulty, however, did not long 
embarraſs me; for I had ſome fine pit-ſand dung, and after 
being ſcreened, made the labourers lay 1 it in a large heap, on 
which ordered all the brine and urine that was made in ary 
family to be poured. I had the heap often turned, and 481 
nad occaſion, took what I wanted of it to mix with my com- 


: poſt, finding! it anſwer, * a ee to ſea-ſand, to ad. 
miration. | 


-T have at | preſent only to add chat I am, 


„ | GexTLEMEN, "= 
Jah on 1763. - „„ 8 895 


8 


5 Cory of a Labs from: the Nee 2h 8 to Dr. 


* * *.ů A , B— 


„ relative to te Management 75 


SIR, 


beauty a long time: for this reaſon you wiſh me 


= give you a few hints relative to oo & management of them. 
2 Theſe, Sir, you are very welcome to; and I make net | E 
the leaſt doubt but you will foon have as fine a | ſhow o at | 


Howers as ever I could boaſt of. 


. The ſoil of my beds is a light porous earth, with which! | | 
mix ſome peat, dug in a neighbouring moſs; and throwin! 3 | 
it into a large heap, I let it lie for fome months till the pet | 


is well rotted; after which I cet the heap turned and mixed: 


the ſward rotted with it ;*a third part of ſea-ſand, and the othe 
part ſifted lime-rubbiſh : theſe ſhould be all ive together iz Þ 


or eight months at leaſt before it is uſed, and ſhould be jrequent) 
turned, in order to mix the parts well together: with this mit 
ture the beds ſhould be made about. two ieet deep. Mr. Sim: 


- monds 


”OU think my tulips vs early, al ls theit 


. | . 1 pla , : 
ow Mr. Miller Pa the beſt 3 ea n for: ele roots is! ET 4 
third part of freſh earth from a good paſture, which ſhould hae 


; when ] uſe it for making the flower-beds, I mix it with ont | 
eighth part of ſea-ſand, and one-cighth of brick-rubbih | 
which has been laid i in 4 road, to be ground t to duſt by the = 7 

: OR” e | 


3 


ET COMMERCIALE; $2 


F plant my roots ſooner than moſt people do; that i is, the 
1 er end of Auguſt; and my borders, though ſheltered I 
From the northern and eaſtern Vince are ſtill tree to the 5 
2  geceſs of the air. | 
always keep my beds = from weeds, ind refer 6 as 17 
: Powers as poſſible to be gathered; by which means my roots 5 
2 attain their full ſtrength and vigour. . 
In the ſpring I keep my beds for ſome weeks coves; 
with mats; but they lie hollow, ſo as to admit of a free 
Current of air between the earth and the mat, as it is not ſo 
much to keep off the cold air, as to hinder the roots from 
5 King b ackened 1 in the e by the perpendicular RF f 
froſts. | 
When my tulips; are in "Romer: I ſhade them with the 
L moveable blinds you ſaw, from the intenſe heat of the mal- 
: day f ſun; IF which management wy preſerve 15 beauty s "3 
x long time. 


In taking up my roots 51 am 3 . that they 


be not either bruiſed or injured: I dry them in the ſhade, 

and that very gradually, turning them very often; wen 

T they are thoroughly dry, I have them carefully rubbed with 5 
a2 ſoft bruſh, to take off the duſt from them, which might 
otkerwiſe be a harbour to inſects or their eggs: when they 


are thus prepared, I put them into paper bags, which I hang 


Api in my library, where they are kept very ory till the next g 
ſeaſon for planting comes. = 
I ſhould have mentioned als, that Tram very nicein hs. N 
Z ving the earth, with which I make my beds, carefully ſereen- 
cd to take out all the ſtones; for I find by experience, that 
F if a tulip- ſhoot meets with a ſtone in its paſſage to the ſur- 
face, its progreſs is not only retarded, but the flower i is in- 1 
1 jure, and does 1 not laſt ſo long as the others. | 
JJ Ig Haw” 

7 1 * AA one-eighth part tos: ſans; pr) FOI eighth. 
| brick-rubbiſh, making one-fourth part of the compoſt ; whereas, 

FT in Mr, Miller s method, the ſea-{and and lime-rubbiſh make two- 

- thirds of the whole: 24 this is a great difference; but we ſuppoſe 
the light porous earth, mentioned by Mr. Simmonds, was much 
| poorer in its nature than the freſh earth from a good paſture, re- 


eommended by Mr. Miller, therefore required | a aer quantity 
of extraneous mixture to | impoveriſh it. N. PIES 
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ES ots, in an upright poſition; And after havin 
ibis manner, the earth muſt be filled in, fo as to raiſe. the bed lis | 


:/ MUSEUM RUSTICUM 


Sometimes, inſtead of the brick-rubbiſh, "-miontidneg- 


above, I mix with my prepared earth lime- rubbiſh for varie- 7 
75 and find it does very well. | 


I plant my roots about five inches deep, Pliny in that 


75 reſpect the directions given by Mr. Miller * in his Gardener' $ 
Dictionary, where he treats of early-blowing tulips ; think. 
| ing this by much the beſt method, 2s the roots are ſure to be M 
in a proper poſition againſt they make their ſhoots in te 
\ ſpring ; ; conſequently, finding leſs reſiſtance, they muſt of 
courſe blow earlier than flowers of the ſame kind planted in 
the ordinary method with a blunt dibble. | 


Believe me, SIR, 
Fo Your 1 very! humble and obliged ſervant. Y 
Janes, 1750. VVß•' R. W. SraxoxDs, 


N U M B E R XVII. | 
4 1 Fon a Member of the $55 ty if "re tr, Ke. 70 the 


_ Editors Of - the Muskun Rusricuun relative t an. 44 


Alcthod 7 85 War Eng the # Ripening 7 ers in En and. 


Cer TLEMEN, 


'H AV E read your firſt pub! ica tion, which has, Las Z 
you, given me much ſatisfaction. 1 am not a litt. 
plealed to find, that a channel i is opened through which tie 
: lovers of agriculture N CO! avey | their thoughts to the pub- 


4 Mr. Miller dads: YE beds to be wade in the followinq 


manner. After the old earth is taken from cat of the bed to tne 
depth intended, then ſome of the freſh earth ſhould be put 11 
about eighteen inched thick: this ould be levelled. exadlly, ald 


then lines drawn each way of the bed chequer- wiſe: at fix inches 
dithance, upon the center of each croſs „thould be placed the tvi!p- 
finiſhed the bed in 
cr eight cb higher, obſerving, in doing this, not to diſplac ce 
any of the roots, and alſo to lay the top of the beds 2 little round- 
ing to throw of the water. We muſt, however, remember, tha 
this is meant of telips 1 in general; for in another place this writer 
mentions, that ten inches depth of earth is ſufficient for the 100! 


uf carly- blowing tulips, which need Bot — planted more than four 
0¹ bre inches USEPA at moſt, N. 


2 lie, 5 B 


ET COMMERCIALE 8; 


© Jie, with ſo little trouble tothemſelves: : this, Gentlemen, has 
: prompted me to become your correlpondent, and engaged 
me to relate to you an experiment 1 Re ſome weeks ago 
on ſome vines in my garden. 3 


I am apt to think that very good v wines might be made in 


5 England *, * as our climate differs very little from ſome parts | 

> | of France. There certainly were formerly many vineyards _ 

in this iſtand; for there is at this time ſcarcely a gentleman's 

: : ſeat in the ſouth or welt of England, but what has near it 

1 a ſpot of ground or field which goes under the denomination 

of the vineyard ; and ſcarcely an abbey, monaſtery, priory, 
or nunnery, but what had @ vineyard : by this 1 it 1s is evident, ; 


that much wine was in thoſe times made here. 
What has been once done may certainly be done again: 4 


N why then ſhould not we attempt it again, eſpecially when 
there is ſo great a probability of ſucceſs? I know it will be 
2 urged, that it would anſwer no good purpoſe to make wines 
in England, when we can have them ſo cheap from France 
and Portugal; but ſurely it would be worth while to ſave, 

by any means, the immenſe ſums which e go. to 

= by rance for this commodity. @_ 1 
At Arundel caſtle in Suffer, a ſeat of his grace the duke 5 
of Norfolk's, a a noble vineyard was ſome years ago planted; ; 

it has ſucceeded, and annually yields conſiderable. quantities 

| "of wine: there are at this time in his grace's cellar at Arun- 
del, as! have been informed, above fixty pipes of excellent 1 
1 Burgundy. N : VV 
his wine is not, it is true, of quite fo fine: a favour as the | 
5 vines of Beaune; yet does it much exceed quan: ities © 


+ & Ns 
LI UT: 


. „The Aifficule ty of making wood 1 wine in Fugland: ao not, 
5 perhaps, ſo much ariſe from the coldneſs of the climate, af 
the want of knowledge! in the methods of managing the liquor in d 
the vat, when it is run from the preſs. The belt wines of France 
require great art, acquired by long experience, to be uſed before hex 
are brought to their perfection of flavour: and what is ſtill a creater 
obſtacle is, that the liquor yielded by one fort of grape in one vine- 
yard, raquires quite a different management. from what 3s produced 
by another; fo that often one Vigneran knows how to m ans one. 
# Vineyard only, and that knowledge is f far a kind of int: cn 
0 im, and wad cannot mp MN 
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— —— 


5 Burgundy wine annually imported] into England *, and moſt 
of what is conſumed in common in France. 11 — de- 
ect there may be in the Arundel-caftle Burgundy, is cer. 


tainly not to be attributed to any other cauſe but the vines 
being ſo lately planted : they are not come yet to a proper 


5 ſlate to yield wine in its utmoſt degree of perfection. 


Should this vineyard continue to be properly managed, 


2 and taken good care of till it is thirty or thirty-five years old. 
it will be found to yield as 988 wine as Fee even thoſe "2 
of Beaune t. . — 


But to return to the firſt 1 intention of my writing ; which 5 


was to relate an experiment I made ſome weeks 2 Tis | 


take notice that my vines grow againſt two walls, one of 


which faces the ſouth- eaſt, the other the ſouth-weſt, 


bY need not tell you that the preſent ſeaſon has been very 


unfavourable to vines: the cold rains for ſome weeks paſt 
0 have prevented the fruit f from ee ſo well as it mould | 


do, 0 f 


10 It is yot at an pe that bis. grace of Norfolks wine, 


made at Arundel, mould not be equal to the beſt French Burgundy | 
wines brought hither. It is well known, that the beſt wines 
made in France, as well claret and Champaign as Burgundy, frd 
their way to England: we cannot, therefore, expect that fo good | 
wine ſhould be produced from a ſingle vineyard, as from the | 
choice of a whole province, We can ſcarcely flatter ourſelves, | _ 
' that vineyards will ever again be planted with any ſucceſs in- | 

5 England; the Evgliſh are, in general, of too impatient a nature, | 
to wait thirty-five or forty years till their vines are ſo far come to“ 


perſection. as to yield them rich high. flavoured wines: the ex- 


pence would be very great, as the vines muſt be annually pruned 
and weil at ended to all the time; though probably for many years 
they may not pay the charges of doing it. The rich are too much 


diſhipeted to think in general of ſuch improvements, and the poor 


are not able, were they induſtrious enough, to make ſuch 2 5 

5 five experiments, A. "i 

I pe editors would be very 3 a 0 to any gentleman = 

Who would take the trouble of {ending them ſome account of the Þ 
| plantivg the vineyard at Arundel cattle, and inform them What. 


extent of ground it covers, what is the nature of the foil, in whit. 


expoſure it is, how much wine is made from it in a ſeaſon, in what 


particular manner the vines are managed, and whether any French 


method of prefling and fermenting them is uſed there, Were theie 
queries anſwered, it would greatly elucidate the ſubject of our cor- 
teſpondent's letter: perhaps ne is Limſelf capable of Siring ſatil 
faction in "Theſe points. N. — 


* ET COMMERCIALE. 97 


o, inſomuch that many grapes withered without coming o 


any degree of perfection. 


The weather alone was then a great difady antage to thi 83 


fruit; but this was not my only misfortune; for by an un- 
Accountable negle& my vines were never checked in the 
2p ſpring, nor pruned, nor nailed, during the fore- part of the 
ſummer; fo that when I came to my houſe, the beginning 
1 of Auguſt, with an intent to paſs a few months there before 
the parliament fat, I found them in great diforder ; the walls 
pere over-run by long dangling acts; ; and the grapes 1 
. 1 the little bunches were very ſmall, and almoſt as hard as 
9 bullets : I deſpaired of eating a ripe bunch this ſeaſon, but 


was, however, afterwards agreeably diſappointed. 
My firſt ſtep was to get a new gardener, who, on rhe 5th 


of Auguſt, by my orders, pinched off all the long trailing 
branches, as well as the ends of the bearers a little above the 
bunches, and nailed the vines up cloſe to the walls where it 
10 was neceſſary. The walls now made but an indifferent 
YN 1 figure: there were, it is true, plenty of fruit on them, but it 
E | was very ſmall, and no great probability of its ever ripening, _ 

BY for it was too much expoſed; and I expected the ſkins would 


be rendered hard and tough by the ſun, before the fruit had 


attained its full growth: the leaves of the vines were uncom- 


monly ſmall, and many of them turned the wrong „ 
In this ktuation, 1 ſay, were my vines after pruning and 8 


2 nailing; ; but there was in a few days an alteration for the _ 


better. The weather continued cloudy and covered, the 


leaves reſumed their proper poſition, and the grapes encreaſed _ 
in fize amazingly, inſomuch that at the end of the month _ 
they were to the full as forward as thoſe of my neighbours, 
Who had kept their vines in excellent order. I had ſtill, 

* however, the backwardneſs of the ſeaſon to encounter; for 85 

my vines were ſo full of ſap, and ſupplied the fruit with fo _ 
much nouriſhment, that there was no probability of its 5 
be afuming a diſpoſition to ripen. 


I found it was neceſſary to check the cok of the e's out 


1 of the bearing branches into the bunches of fruit, as, whilit | 
' the ſap flowed faſter into the fruit than it could be evapo- 
I Lated IF tranſpiration, the eaves could not ripen z for the 


3 cauſe 
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cauſe of the ripening of fruit is certainly owing to a check 


the motion of the ſap receives from the heat of the ſun, by 
which means the tranſpiration gets a-head, the ſuperfluous 
. moiſture is extracted, and the fruit is brought to the verge 
0 of fermentation, that is, to maturity. | | 
On this principle I viſited my vines on the 14th day of. 
laſt month, and taking with me -a ſharp pruning-knife, ] 
cut the ſtalks of a large number of bunches of grapes half 
through, and left the reſt untouched. Though I did th 
with great care, yet many of the bunches were cut too far, 
fo that they had not ſtalk enough left to keep them ſul- 
pended: theſe then I cut quite of; and ſtopping the end | 
of the ſtalk with ſealing-wax, hung them on the branches | 
= 08 ſes what effect the ſun would Rae on them *, 5 


I am now to tell you, that the experiment ſucceeded for 


. the moſt part very well: the bunches of fruit which were 
full grown at the time the ſtalks were half cut through al 
ripened, and had as good a flavour as they cou be 2 
: pected to have in ſo different a ſeaſon. 5 Er 
The grapes which were not full grown came les to 
_ fome degree of maturity : but they had a ſour ſubaſtringent 


taſte, owing, I ſuppoſe, to the juices not having acquired 


2 proper quality before the ſuperfiuous moiſture: was exhaled 
, by the tranſpiration, 2 | 
As to the bunches, the talks of which I had ſealed, they 


came to little : ſome few of them, it is true, ripened; but 


they were no ways to be compare, in flavour, to ſuch as 


had their ſtalks half cut through. + Some few of theſe latter 
are now hanging on my vines, and being rather more back- 
Ward than the reſt, will be fit for gathering in a few days. : 
As to thoſe bunches which did not undergo this operation, 
not one in a hundred of them are come fo far to maturity as 
LE to be eatable; neither i is there any a as of their ripen- 
. 5 ing 


1 This bed * gebe he ads of ths ſtalks of ede 


pr of grapes has been often practiſed, with this difference, that It 
Was done when they were full ripe, with an intention of pre- 
1 ſerving them ſome part of the winter. It they are carefully hung 
fo 0. a dry warm e it | olten wales, and an AOy wt and 
ſoun N. — 


Wd. fioaendt PIY — l 


py 


The grapes which grew on the vines in a ſouth-weſtern 


expoſure, ripened ſooner than thoſe which had the benefit of 
© the ſouth-eaſtern ſun, though of the ſame kind. 
= 1% not claim any particular merit in having made this 
ö 0 experiment *; it is often with great ady antage pradtifed by 
the curious vignerons in the ſouth of F rance, and is found to 


give a flavour peculiarly fine to the wine, 


* Town 1 ſhould be glad to ſee vineyards reflored: to Eng- - 
2 land, and am apt to imagine they might ſucceed well. 
It is my intention, God willing, to try this experiment 7 
in a more accurate manner next autumn, when I ſhall pro- 
dably be able to account for ſome Pnænomena, which, as 
3 the y at preſent puzzle me, I ſhall forbear mentioning. 5 
In any country where vines are cultivated, this had 
may with advantage be uſed ; ; and, ifI conjecture right, it 
would bring the grapes at leaſt a fortnight ſooner to a ſtate of 
maturity: this i is no ſmall advantage, as, in the more nor- 
, thern countries, the vintage would, "BY. that Dialing. DK. over . 
before the autumnal rains came on. 8 
Ik is miſtaken notion, that vines will thrive i in none EY 
8 very hot countries: this is ſo far from being true, that in 
| very hot countries they will ſcarcely thrive at all; for in- 
* ſtance, nothing can be more difficult than to procure good 
1 grapes in Jamaica; 5 and they are accordingly ſeldom to be 
met with there, unleſs it is now and then up in the moun- 
| tains in the centre of the iſland, where the climate is may 
ET degrees colder than that of the ſea-coalts and favannah ” 
b ; country. 1 | : . | 
80 far ĩs ſ ich e 1 hear from, being neceſſary t to grapes, DT 
B that even froſt is often known to meliorate them and im- 5 
VVV 


1 * If this. experieieit mould anſwer fo welt: as it Gems: to have ns 
done with this gentleman, on farther trials, it will doubtleſs be of 
| uſe, and may, perhaps to advantage, be practiſed on other fruits 
| 33 well as grapes. We recommend it to the curious to try next 
| year what effect an operation of the like nature will have on the 

lattered peaches; it may, perhaps, bring them ſo forward as to 
ſecure their ripening conſtantly in our climates, which now A... 
enn ſeafors ty do noi. N 


7 ET COMMERCIALE. By 
ing this ſeaſon, they being {till hard, under- ized, and very 
© four, with ſomewhat of a woody, diſagreeable, crude taſte. 
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co MUSEUM RUSTICUM 
prove their quality, inſomuch that in ſome parts of Orlear; 
in France, where they make the fine Muſcat wines, they 
ſuffer the grapes to hang, not only till they are half rotten + 70 
but till the froſt catches them ; ſometimes deferring the 
7 gathering them till the middle of November, when the 
| Icicles hang upon many of the bunches; and they are oblige! 


to carry Spro fires into the vineyards to warm the finger; 


of the gatherers. It may, perhaps, be imagined, that this oy 
: rottenneſs of the grapes would have a bad effect on tie 
wines; but the contrary is the fact; they are of a muc;, 

higher flavour, and ſell at a higher price, though the grape; | 
yield lefs in quantity of liquor. The only danger! is in the 
grapes from which white wines are made: if the rottenneß 
affects thoſe grapes before they are thoroughly ripe, ths 

5 colour of the wine is apt to turn yellowiſh. BY 
"if what I have ſaid is true, there can be no doubt bat that Þ 
1 fine grapes might be cultivated i in England, and probab! 
good wines be made from them. Our ſummers are in gene- 
7 ral long enough, and warm enough, to ripen them; no- 
thing is to be dreaded from the approach of winter; and i 
1 chance we ſhould at any time have a backward ſeaſon, 
the ripening of the fruit may be haſtened by the 805 
55 above recommended, v:z. cutting the ſtalks of the bunches 

Hank through, about three weeks before the vintage. | 
Had! entertained any thoughts of laying this experiment 
=, before the public, I might, it is poſlible, have been more 
_ accurate in my obſervations : ſuch as they are, they maß, 
perhaps induce ſome other lovers of nature to make the ex- 


. | periment 
N Something like this - is c prafiſed 3 in the cvCer 
counties in England, where the farmers lay their apples in 3 
: heap, when they are gathered, in the orchard, and ſuffer them to 
remain there till they heat, and many of them rot, before they 
_ offer to carry them to the preſs: they lay this makes the cydet 
mellower, though they have leſs of it. We have heard of a 
farmer who came to live in a county where this practice was not 
known. Seeing his neighbours throw away all their rotten 

apples, he offered to buy them at a very low rate, and mixed, 
them with his own crop, preſſing them all together, His neigh⸗ 

bours laughed at his folly, as they termed it; but their mint 
turned to envy, when they afterwards found that his cyder Was 


by te _— and "Tercten a better ORE; TATE any mer bag 2 
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bveriment next autumn: and it is to be hoped they will Join 

ich me in determining to communicate to you whatever 
obſervations are made on the ſubject, as it is far from be- 

ing improbable but ſome uſeful deductions may be made 
from them, and ſome * methods of practice eſta- 


| bl iſhed. 


Reaſon and experience warrant: what 1 recommend: 


: "ſhould not therefore my method be adopted, I cannot ſure- 
1 ly be blamed for . to > propagate the e knowledge & 
75 of it. _ OR 


oo am, GzxmLEMEN, ” 
W 1 moſt obedient ſervant, : 
Jos. 5, 1763. An OLD MEMBER of the Society | 
1 =. aha, Se. e 
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0 4 Letter from Mr. John Irwin to the Bilton, 6 on the Nature | 
the Lime- Stone, uſed as a Manure i in | the . of 1 Roſ- : 


common in Ireland, Se. Se. 1 


Orxrrxukn, 


Letter I had the alin af wiiting. to a particular | 
E friend of mine laſt June, on the culture of flax in that 
Th part of Ireland where 1 live, 1 obſerve, has a Place i in your : 

| collection. %% ũ ͤ. n!! „ OT 
Had! imagined any feeble Go that come 1 e would 5 

* be thus far honoured, J ſhould have endeavoured to dreſs 
them up in a more perfect manner: not but that, in the form 
in which they now appear, you have done me ample juſtice; _ 
ſo much ſo, that it will be an encouragement to me to venture 
I 1 communicating to the public, from time to time, through . 

| the channel of your Muſeum Ruſticum, (a work, which, 
| from the firſt ſpecimen of it I have ſeen, will probably be 
IF of the utmoſt utility to all land-holders) whateyer new o 1 


aſcful occurs to me from LOA own a preis in wanne 1 


Wader and Poet, # as noy e in Leland. bo ae 


= * we are © obliged to Mr. Irvin for his attention to 
N Our requeſts, and hope often to hear from him; particularly on 5 
the two ſubjects he mentions in this letter, viz. the culture of 
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gz MUSEUM RUSTICUM. 


And I fhall hope to be the more acceptable, as I ſha]! pro. 


| bably march in a more unbeaten track than any other ef 
pour correſpondents ; that of treating of the agriculture « 


a country which has produced few writers on "the ſubjec, 


where, however, the ſcience i is much admired, but as Je: 
badly practiſed. 


Our Iriſh farmers have not the liberal notions yours in 
England have. If they knov- any thing worth communi- 


cating, they are not in haſte to impart it, being over greedy 
for profit, and too much taken up with good living, How: 
ever, the conſtant informations from our public ſocieties, ö 
formed i in the kingdom, and the great number of premiums 
they give, ſupply this deficiency : yet is this tenaciouſnels of | 

their experimental knowledge one of the chief cauſes why | 
ſo little is wrote by the Irith farmers, which otherwiſe might | 
be of great uſe to their country men, an d of conſidera! | 


2fiſtance to their brother farmers here. 


In your notes * on my letter, you are pleaſed to call upon „ 
me to explain ſome particulars. This I intended doing, 


among other matters, in ſome ſubſequent letters to my be- 
5 fore- mentioned friend, who is a great lover of agriculture 
but as you oblicin ugly invite me to a place in your month 
compilation, I dare ſay he will be as well pleaſed to han 


my thoughts on this ſubject communicated to him from 
5 thence, as directly from myſelf. 


Lime- ſtone gravel is the common manure in + the preatel 


5 part of Ireland; and of all Manures I believe there is the 
leaſt difference i in its qualities. | 


That about my place , and indeed all: over Hae part of 


"the country, is a ſmall round lime- ſtone pebbl „of a hot 
| nature, generally mixed with a fat, clayey, or SEO earth; 
ſor even in the ſummer time, in digging, it comes up in 

pn, clods : it is found almoſt always immediately under the fira- 

tum next the turf, which conſiſts of the fat earth or genera- 
tive ſoil; in fome places, however, they are obliged to dig 
deeper for j it. There is another ſort, leſs clayey, uſed for the 
highways : : little of this ſort is to be had immediately about 
| me; conſequently the roads would be y ver * bad, were it not 


that 


1 see the notes.to pages 8 and 13. + Oran, r near xr Roſcommon 
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5 4 chat we are obliged to dig deep for a poorer « or more ſtarved 
ind, or to fetch it from a good diſtance. 


The nature of the manuring lime-ſtone gravel i is fs power- 


7 al, that I have, with my own hands, ſeparated the pebbles 
from the clay with which they were mixed, and ſpread them 

3 on a ley ſpot of ground, cloſe eat down, BRED the end of „ 
autumn, when the force of vegetation is near exhauſted; 
and in leſs than a month I have obſerved an amazing touch 5 
or graſs, of a moſt pleaſing dark- F e to iſſue from 


all fides of them. 


This experiment &, *. Aids as it is, has ever 2 fatiched | 
me of the neceſſity, when ley-land i is ſanded (as we term it), 
of letting the ſand lie on the turf or ſurface for at leaſt a 
: year; for it will require a little leſs ſpace of time to imbibe 
F its virtue, I cauſed this to be done, and my land ſtood me 
z great proof when Icame to work it. But more on this here- 
after, when I write to you on the articles of potatoes and 5 
WM} Peres © 


the ſervants were ordered to pick up 


| find, and ſweep the graſs clean: this was accordingly done: yet, 
from the duſt and very ſmall pieces which remained, the graſs 

in that ſpot received ſuch an addition of vigour, that it was with _ 

the utmoſt difficulty it could, by frequent mowing, be kept to » 

good turf, If marble has fuch qualities, what may we not ex 

pect fiom ſtones of * ſame BRUrE, enk of. a foſter. d PIES 

tooler texture? N. . 5 


3 * Ie ware much to be wiſhed, that every land-holder would 
1 be as cautious and prudent in this reſpect as Mr. Irwin was. 
Before any new manure is laid on land, it ſhould always be tried 
in various proportions on ſmall plots; marle, in particular, 

mould ever undergo this previous trial: our farmers would not 
then ſo often exclaim againſt their crops failing after their land 
was well manured. Great nicety is required in marling; it is 
very difficult to determine the preciſe quantity which ought to be 
laid on, as this depends not only on the nature of the ſoil, but 
tte quality of the marle. Some marles agree very well with par- 
ticular ſoils, but are fit for no other; they ſhould all therefore be 
tried firſt. The remarks we have Juſt made on marles may be 
applied to all kinds of manure, particularly ſuch as are foſſil. 
| Ve do not remember to have ſeen in England any lime-ſione ſo 
= ſtrongly impregnated with fertiliſing qualities, as that deſcribed 
by Mr. Irwin, Monſieur Du Hamel, in a late publication, ſays, 
| that ſeveral. years ago ſome maſons faſhioned ſome blocks of + 
| hard marble on a praſs-plat: when they had done their work, 
at he fragments they could 
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We generally dig our ſand out of pits made, or that ought 


to be made, in ditches ; becauſe, when they are made in the 
open fields, the poor, who are the operators of this buſineſs, 
too often neglect cloſing them up; ſo that they disfigure 
our paſtures, and are, in mowy 8 Ln. traps 
for our cattle to fall in. | 


They oftentimes let the ſand lie too ln; on the denke 


which L don't eſteem the beſt way, as it mult thereby, being | ; 
long expoſed to the air, loſe much of its nitrous or fertili. 
Low. quality; whereas fret” ſpread on, the earth imbibes 4 
Tt SM > 


It is emol aids on the land} in loads; ſet own at ſmall | 
computed dift 1ces: theſe loads are carried in baſkets fixed 


on ſlide-cars“ (cars without wheels) drawn by one horſe: 
: each load may contain about one barrel and a half + of 


Vincheſter meaſure, and about a hundred load to an acre 1 


5 of ley-land, to do it proper juſtice. 


It muſt be obſerved, your acre differs from ours, as ban ö 


fixteen and half does from e ſo chat ours requires [2 
the more... =; . 


The poor people are e alſo. very apt to W the fd lie _ 


: long in heaps on the field before they ſpread it, which, in . 
my opinion, abates the force of it; but they ſeldom enter 
into, or conſider, natural cauſes: however, it is amazing how 
one of them will tell at firſt ſight the difference of the preſent 
| condition of land, what ſort of tillage it 1 is fit for, and how 
= long it will hold. In this the more ſenſible of them are 
very good adviſers; and many of them are exceedingly i in- 


telligent in the choice and feeding of cattle and curing them; 


pet they are ſo wedded to old cuſtoms, that they are a great | 
 Hindrance to the improvements in farming, which ought a. 1 
5 de nearly on the ſame footing there as * : 


Before 1 finiſh this ſubject, I muſt obſerve to you, that the 


$5 quality of the lineJone manuring gravel i is ſo ſtrong and 
Hs meliorating, that when there i is a ſufficient quantity laid on, 
it enables the land to bear many years tillage without detri- 
ment to it, and afterwards to come ſpeedily to a good ſkin 
{as v we term it), or coat of graſs . whereas the fame It, | 


3 5 T e 2a Mach W- = - 


b  gravelling in the ſame ſenſe, both ſign nifying LE laying 2 ce Tam 
duantity of lime ſtone on the land. N. 5 
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the judicious farmer, profitably to himſelf, will find articles + 


to fow in it which will draw it ſufficiently, ſo as to render 5 


it fitting for any purpoſe he may require, 


Thus, without ſanding, artificial manures will meliorate 
our lands for a few ſeaſons, but will never enable them to HH 
3 ſtand, wearing and coming to graſs ſoon n after, without being 1 

| firſt of all properly gravelled ＋. 5 „ 
1 Ireland, almoſt every family i in the country, as you 85 
mention in your note &, manufacturers their own linen, eſpe- 
cially diaper, ſheeting, and all the inferior kind: they alſo 


make pieces of linen Yor ſhirts, ſhifts, Sc. but in this they 


do not ſucceed near ſo well as in the other ſorts : they Caſe; 5 
not equal that, at leaſt to appearance, which is made up and 5 


lapped i in the province of Ulſter for public ſale. 5 


The ladies, it is true, who are the ſole conductors 0 of this fl 
; branch, take infinite pains, endeavouring to outdo each other, 6 
= by getting the yarn ſpun to a great fineneſs, and having it 
wove by the beſt weavers ; ſtill they cannot make it up fo 
BY beautifully as the northern people do, not having the ſame 
| methods: they boaſt, however, that theirs wears better; but 
H | have tried both, and could not find it fo. Certain I Lam, tha 9 


5 Such as s yard. Jung, "I bes t tanners bark, © IE © 


+ When land is too rich in England for Wheat, 1 is no un 
common thing to ſow oats as a firſt crop, to abate its ranine(s; 
and this generally anſwers the intention. Wheat in this.caſe is 


| apt to lodge, on account of the unnatural ler gh of the ſtraw. N. 
| We muſt remark, that Mr. Irwin uſes the words ſanding and 


S 


3 dee no Wer, Page 13. 


ir = artificial manures 15 unleſs often repeated, would nei- 
ther work ſo long and ſo well, nor come to a coat of graſs 
5 2 near Oh | 
Some ſpots of land about me are ſo rich, that people think | 
tit needleſs to gravel them previous to their being tilled ; but 
- By am certain, from the obſervations I have made on the ſoil 
1 many miles about me, that in prudence no farmer ought to 
turn up any of it without firſt ſanding it a year before, even 
L though he ſhould have plenty of artificial manures con- 
 yenient. The ſanding does not impede the uſe of theſe, 
2 which, if laid on after it, ſo as to wire the land over rich, 
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986 MUSEUM RUSTICUM 
the linen made up for ſale looks, in the wearing, infinitely the 


beſt; and I have made ſome myſelf of a tolerable good 


kind, to which I could wiſh, for the honour of my province, 
to give the preference; but it would not admit of! it, fo that 
the truth is beſt told “. 


Of my fine tow + (which you defire to 5 be ee about) 


: 1 made breakfaſt-cloths, napkins, and towels, which, 
though I deſtined for common uſe only, might ſerve, with 
the greateſt credit and decency, at our country merry-ma- | 
d Kings, and which, without any boaſting, have been far ſupe- 
rior to the linen J have often ſeen on "the King of Fr rance's 
: table. 5 | | i 
e me zaferlor ſorts oft tow 4 have made excellent tick ? 
ing and huckabacks. . . . 
Of the worſt, or rather coarſer fort of all, our corn-fack 
7 and wool packs are male. 5 
. Accept for the preſent theſe few 9 which ſha! 
15 be more fully illuſtrated hereafter under their proper reſpec- 
tive heads, as I ſhould be deſirous to have it in my power to | [ 
contribute, though i in the ſmalleſt degree, to your collection, 
5 which, if continued, muſt be of infinite ſervice to the com- 
munity; and from which I expect to draw many uſeful Þ 
leſſons for my own cond uct in huſbandry, ſo far as I am con- 
cerned in it, being as yet a renter but of between four ans 
five hundred acres of land, which, in that country, 15 
85 reckoned no conſiderable undertaking, 7 | 


e, GENTLEMEN, „ 
Your very obedient t ſervant, | N 


London, 08. ; 3> 1763. . " OT lawns, 


— * * is not at all wonderfal Ar Mr. 1 even ieh dis fel 
Os yarn, ſhould not be able to make as good linen as they make 
in the province of Ulſter, where this is a ſtaple manufac-. 
ture; for the weavers, bleachers, Sc. are always moſt expe?! 
where moſt buſineſs is done: in the county of Roſcommon, 
where Mr. Irvin lives, very little linen is made for ſale. O. 


+ For the better vnderſtanding this whole letter, we mult refer 


cur readers to a letter ritten by this fame gentleman, and alread) 
inſerted in our coll Aide it is marked Number II. N. 
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N U M B E R XIX. 
T the Editors of the MussUM RusTICUM. | 
GENTLEMEN, _ 


It you deem the incloſed; which I ſent ſome time ago to 
Dr. Templeman, Re to the Society for the en⸗ 
1 couragement of arts, worthy of publication, you have my 


conſent to . it in your collection. „ 
J am, GENTLEMEN, 55 


London 08-9 e | Yours, S. 


3 
VU 


factures, and commerce, is open to the correſpon- 


: dence of every well-wiſher to the common weal, 1 it will be, ” 


{ preſume, a ſufficient excuſe for troubling you with a hint, 


which I think may be of ſome benefit to our Engliſh f far- 
mers: without farther apology then I hall proceed. . = 
It has been obſerved, that horſes and black cattle 0 . 
EH better, and get fleſh and fat ſooner, in ſalt marſhes, than in 
| freſh-water meadows or upland paſtures; yet I do not wes 
member ever to have heard any g good reaſon aſſigned for it. 
Some will tell you that the air of the ſea whets their: ap- | 


| petites; ; that the paſture is rich and nouriſhing ; and that 


| the herbs produced by the lands near the fea are more con- 
| ducive to the health of herbaceous animals, than ſuch ; as 


grow on upland paſtures, whether natural or artificial. 


But may we not rather attribute the thriving of cattle 6 on - 


theſe marſhes, to the ſaline particles t with which the earth 


Ver. I. No. 8 0 OW 


. * This Jenner: was read before the committee of agriculture, on 


1 Monday, September 12, 1763. 


1 Perhaps the thriving condition of 1 e on falt. weren 


may be owing to the ſalts making them drowthy ; for it is an 


obſervation of erz, that. when cattle TIRE. e 25 
PLE er 3 15 OR N EDT 
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as well as its produce, is, when near the ſea, "BY im- 
| pregnated ? Perhaps even the dews have their portion of 
ſalt *; but of this I have made no experiment, therefore 


mention it only as a probable conjecture ; for as they fall 


ſoon after they are exhaled from the ſea, without paſlins 


through the ſecretions neceſlary to POR their faline parts, 


| why ſhould not this be the caſe? 


But to return to my firſt ſubject: 1 am f fully of opi nion, Þ 


5 that the faline particles only, with which the graſs i is im- 
pregnated i in the above-mentioned marſhes, cauſe cattle to | 
thrive in them in the manner they are known to do. Theſe 
ſalts purge away the foul humours which the beaſts have | 
cContracted, either by idleneſs, or by being over-heated in 1 
labour; by which means they are better diſpoſed to | be 


nouriſhed by the aliment they receive. 
It may, perhaps, be objected, that if the graſs of. theſe 


marſhes is apt to purge cattle, this very purging, by being 
long continued, will be a means of preventing their grow- 

7 ing füt. To this 1 anſwer, that the cattle take with their 
food every day nearly the ſame quantity of theſe purgative 
particles; but that the quantity of ſalt, which at their being 

| firſt put into the marſh will have that effect, will ceaſe pro- 
55 ducing it when they are, by cuſtom, habituated to take 2 
daily portion of it: this muſt be allowed, as we all know, 
that a few grains of rhubarb will operate as a cathartic to 
a a perſon that is not accuſtomed to take it; yet it is as well 

| known, that a man may take many grains daily, if he uſes 
1 himſelf to it, without its being ſenſibly purgative to him. 


Le is not convenient to every one to ſend their cattle 


to a falt marſh : would it not, therefore, be happy, if 
> 08 could ſubſtitute a method that would nearly anſwer the 
1 ſame. oye? 1 do n not think this impoſible ; perhaps, if 


com- | 


-. We Hhould 1 imagine this. 5 to be miſtaken 
in his conjecture about the ſaltneſs of the dew, becauſe, in the 


middle of the great South ſea, the rain and milly vapours which 
fall are quite freſh, and a great relief to ſeamen when they hap- 
pen to be in want of freſh water. Probably the moiſture which 
is Exhaled from the ſea is, at the ſame time, deprived of its 
ſaline particles, at leaſt the greateſt part of them; by which 
operation it 1s rendered a proper aliment, or at lea 'E vehicle 
: of aliment, for men, edlen and 2 . | : 


md CY ee 
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=... common ſea-ſalt * was to be laid in the fields for the horſes 

do lick as often as they pleaſed, they would thrive much 

better: were I to ſay I know it Wenn Have that Oy. it 
would be no preſumption. _ 


Cattle are naturally fond of ſalt, and if left at ; hole ber; 


will take no more of it than what does them good. r 
this help, our freſh- water meadows, and upland natural and 
artificial paſtures, would yield us a greater profit, and of - 
4 courſe be worth more both to the land- Owner and farmer. = 
Some will not allow a thing to have merit, unleſs it is ſup- 

E: ported by what they call a proper authority; and they do 
not allow the experiments of a particular perſon to be ſuffi- 
cient. To ſatisfy ſuch I can aſſure you, that in the inland 

parts of Switzerland +, when their horſes and cattle have en- : 

dured the hardſhips of a long and ſevere winter, they turn 
them in the ſpring looſe into the mountains, laying ſalt here 
and there upon the rocks, for them to reſort to when they 
| pleaſe; and of this they are ſo fond, that when the farmers _ 
| want to catch their horſes, they he ſome ſalt in their _ 8 
= as we do oats in a ſieve, to allure them. „„ | 
T1 Experience has long convinced them, that the alt ER : 
| laid in their way anſwers every good purpoſe : their cattle _ 
| are more healthy i in general than ours are in n England; and „ 
| almoſt to this alone do they attribute it. | 


In the provinces of Munſter and Comnanght:- in Ireland 


YZ they very frequently lay ſalt on ſlates, for the benefit af 
| their horſes when at graſs ; this, they find, does the cattle = 
| great ſervice ; and in this ſhould we imitate them, and not 
be too proud to learn of them, becauſe 1 in Ireland e 5 
3 is not in o flouriſhing a | ſtate as in n England. 3 ant ror 
B > 02 . Some . 

| * This 1 9's laying ſalt in 78. way of cantle may „3 

3 perhaps, to advantage practiſed; it carries with it an appearance 

| Ofreaſon: we would therefore recommend it to the lovers of 

| nature and agriculture, to make repeated and diligent. W 88 e 
ments, and let us know the reſult of their obſervations. T. | 


| + Should any gentleman in Switzerland incline to fend 3 
| their obſervations. on this or * other E it would de 


elleemed a favour. T. O. 


Ii It would be 5 an 3 on us. 15 any la. | 

| man in Ireland would deſcribe to us this method of giving ſalt to 
| cattle, as practiſed there; together with a particular account of 

| is fects on their Wand, Mdetber you's or bad. Tr. O. yy 8 
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100 N MUSEUM RUSTICUM 
Some few farmers have (to do them juſtice) practiſed this 1 
method in our own country; but contenting themſelves with _ 
the profit reſulting from it, they have not propagated the 
knowledge of the many advantages they are ſenſible may be 
derived from this practice of giving ſalt to cattle. 
Tae farriers and horſe-jockeys know well the uſe of ſalt; 
E they mix it often in their medicines, and find, by experience | 
that nothing proves ſo powerful a ſtomachic to Wai 5 48 4 
little ſalt thrown into their oats. | = 
If the hints I have given are of ſervice, it will give me 
great pleaſure : but I muſt farther obſerve, that the uſe of | 
ſalt is very proper when cattle are turned into clover &, Ju. 
cCerne, or cole- ſeed to feed: it is well known, that, on these 
occaſions, they are very apt, unleſs great care is taken, tobe | _ 
ſurfeited; the ſalt would prevent this accident, and thereby 3 
greatly accelerate the fattening of the cattle, and makeit 
much ſafer to the farmer. 1 have at preſent only t to aſſure 
8 you, that 1 a 
| SIR, N 
Ver much your humble ſervant, 
AGE ICULTURZE Auron 
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. UV M B E R XX. 
EE . Tranſmitted to Dr. Tk. 

” 4 Litter + from Farmer M— | , of B- tr 1 
Honourable *$#$*** FEISS \ Efqs Member of he 3 of 
Aris, &c. on planting Potato, and on the Neture LT the 

i under Stratum af os 1h Earth. 


> = PIR. 
4 HEN I had laſt the honour of eins you at my 


houſe, you were pleaſed to ſay that the potatoc: 


we had with our mutton at t dinner were he beſt and largeſt; f 
© 17 falt il prevent the had effect of clover, 2 it will bea 

great acquiſition j in huſbandry. T. 

I This letter was read before the committee of agriculvre 

on Monday, September 12, 1763. 

I A potato was dug up laſt month, . 1763, in le 

county of Cork in Ireland, which eee if we 88 

| right, three at nine Ounces. 
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grew on the north ſide. 


Some timber being wanting to repair the out- n 
you ordered theſe trees to be cut down and ſawn into boards: - 
when they were felled, 1 got the ſtumps up for hre- wood, FE 
and made my people carry all the upper bed of earth, where 15 
: they ſtood, on to the land, in order to hearten it *. W hen 
this was done, there remained behind a ſort of a browniſh- 

1 red loamy clay, very bard, yet ſomewhat crumbly. Os 
In this manner it lay bats till e was s twelvemonth, 8 

| for no weeds grew on it. | „„ by 

„ + February, the man Who takes care "of my garden : 
=P aſked me, in what part of it. ſhould. have my potatoes: 

I told him in no part of it, but that they ſhould be planted . 
on the north- ſide of the Ol Crote, next che cherry-orchard: _ 

John ſeemed ſurpriſed, and ſaid, that no potatoes would grow _ 
there; for, added he, You Fnow,, maſter, the elms are but 
| lately fallen ; ; and if. there was any good earth, ys 24 carried i it n 
ts the land, leaving only the dead barren clay, on which eben the 
B weeds won't grow : but, however, maſter may. ds as bel ſts, I ſe e 
| have nothing to do but 95 3 be ee beſt to be ſure ; 8 
2 | well it an't a poor man's opinion, I know what wionld be ſaid . 
then: beſs des, maſter, the cherry-trees will keep off the Wi Ss 
1 fun that would fall on that pot, and the haul will all rot. 
I was not, Sir, much i in the humour to argue with * 
3 being determined to make the experiment, and bad in: 

1 1 5 me. V | 3 
8 e When 5 155 

1 This practice of. carrying the upper bed f earch Gow the 

head and fide Jands on to the field, is very common among the 


Eſſex farmers : : they ſay it heartens the land, and that, beſides, = 
were it rot done now and then, the head- 3 would be 4 58 


too 8 by the ea: th Which the plow Carries on to chem. * 
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ou ever eat; and upon my telling you there was ſomething = 
| Peculiar in their growth, you requeſted me to deſcribe to 
| ou in a letter, the manner in which they were managed, 
and what ſoil they grew in. This is what I am now about 
do do: and you will, perhaps, be ſurpriſed to hear, that ſuch | 
4 fine roots grew in what 1s called barren earth. The fact, 
= however, is as follows. 17 5 | ö 
9 "You: know the twelve-acre Ol Cute at t rhe back of. my * 
| - | houſe, and cannot fail remembering the row of elms chat 5 


S r W ö ods * 

* 22 4 . 7 
PER 5 * n : K 
* rr r 1 
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When we came into the field, I found, as he ſaid, PU "| a 


the ground was quite bare of weeds, and indeed of every | 
thing elſe : but this did not diſcourage me, as I concluded 4 


it muſt be owing to its hardneſs ®. 


1 men immediately to dig it with . ſpades R ö 


and mattocks full two ſpits deep, ordering them to take 50 


the roots of the elms whenever they met with them, and to E ; 
break the clods as fine as poſſible. This was accordingly | _ 
diaone; and I let the land lie in this manner till the latter | 


end of March, when I Res it with e in the fol- L 2 


lowing method. 


J got ſome of che + foundet- roots 1 had 3 in {the boots, and” 1 


7 had them picked over and wiped, to ſeparate the rotten 


ones. I then cut about half of them into quarters, leaving 


two or three eyes on each quarter, and laid them for two 
days in a dry ſhady place, where there was a thorough air+: | 
ttis I did to prevent their 2 in the: Oy as | the : 
2 ſoil. 1 found, was rather dampiſh. - 5 
The next thing I had to do, was to ht them into the : 
Ec ground: for this purpoſe, I had a ſmall trench opened 5 - 
the land, about ſix or ſeven inches deep, with a ſpade : in 
ED this trench I laid the quarters of the roots two * 5 
15 N gt inches e che earth of the ſecoad trench 
VV . 1 ſerved 
5 It i is our opinion. 3 every kind of carts is, in FI degree 
odr other, capable of giving nouriſhment to plants, whether it be 
upon or under the ſurface; yet is it neceſſary, that it ſnould be 
for ſome time expoſed to the influences of the air, ſun, froſt, Ge. 
before it will be in a condition of diſpenſing its nutritive qua- 
lities. An earth ſeemingly barren, dug out of a deep pit, will, 
jf ſpread on the ſurface , and properly ſtirred and expoſed, be ſoon 
in a condition of bearing plants, much more ſo than the earth, 
Which, having been long at the ſurface, is nearly exhauſted, by 
the number of ſucceſſive vegetables it has given nouriſhment to. 
The notion of any earth being barren, merely becauſe at a di- 


ſtance from the ſurface, is, by moſt intelligent naturaliſts, ex- 
| Ploded: it may, perhaps, want a proper diſpoſition of its pu. 


_ ticles, but the vegetative quality is ever inherent to it. O. 


+ This method of laying the roots after they were cut in the : 
ſhade to dry, is worthy of imitation; the parts which were 
. wounded form, by that means, for themſelves, a ſort of a cuticle: 
this prevents their being ſo ſoon injured by moiſture ; and there 
is a greater certainty of every quarter growing; by which means 
there may. be a great . of roots in b plantiog 4 an acre of : 


| land. * 


— 


w. 
— 


* 
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ſerved to cover the roots in the firſt; and thus I continued 
going on till half the land was planted. 5 5 
The remaining part I planted with whole roots, to try 
te difference; but I put them eight inches deep, and a foot 
aſunder, laying them ſingle, and the rows a foot from one 
another . They ſucceeded to admiration; but I thought, 
that in the ſummer the ſtalks looked too vigorous, being _ 
very ſtrong, tall, and of a deep green colour, n 
Il took it into my head, that the roots would grow larger 
it the haulm was checked: thus perſuaded, I walked over 
the land myſelf, treading down the ſtalks one by one. This 
checked the courſe of the ſap, though it did not kill the 
plants + 3 and they throve very well afterwards till autumn, VVT 
when the ſtalks withering, I cauſed them to be dug up, to N 
be laid in dry ſand for the winter: this is my way of keep- 1 1 
ing potatoes, carrots, and parſnips 4. 3 ͤ 


Eo nn a 88 
*The diſtance Mr. M—— allowed betwixt his „„ 1 
by far too ſmall; but the reaſon he aſſigns for it, was his land > 

being dug ſo deep: yet we are apt to think, that had he allowed _ 

| the plants a greater ſpace to ſpread in, his crop would have been 

w large, and he would have ſaved many roots in his planting. 

It is to his land being ſo well and fo deeply dug, that we attrti- 

|  bute his having met with ſuch ſucceſs; for had not there been 

2 great abundance of nouriſhment, by the particles of earth being 

ſo much divided, the plants would, in all probability, have 

| ftarved each other, and the roots in general have been very ſmall, _ 

| The diſtance we would recommend, is at leaſt a foot for the 

divided roots, and a foot and a half for the whole roots, regard 

| being had to the richneſs or poverty of the ſoil. In Ireland ” 

| they often plant them ſo near as four inches; but this is a very | 
dad and unprofitable practice: roots are even in that country 

| worth ſaving; for in the planting-ſeaſon they will ſometimes 

| fell at the rate of two ſhillings a buſhel; and in this way they 

allow I or what they call a big barrel, to an. 

EFT M 8 


1 Some people practiſe this method with onions, in order to 

| make their bulbs, or roots, grow the larger: it is not improba-᷑ 

dle, but it might have been of ſervice to the potatoes, cauſing 

| their roots to encreaſe in fize, by diverting the courſe of the ſap, 

| which, without this precaution, in ſuch a Juxuriant foil, might 

L have. all been expended in the nouriſhment of a large and ramb- 

ling, though almoſt uſcleſs ſtalk, uſeleſs except as far as it con- 

- Tributes to the encreaſe of the ſize of the root. H. %% LN 
T Nothing is better than dry ſand to preſerve theſe POO 

during the winter; but they ſhould be laid in it in regular beds, 
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1 Sir, I was a good deal ſurpriſed to ſee what a = 

quantity of fine roots were thrown up; I had more in 
weight, for the proportion of land, than ever I had 8 before, : 

and they were much larger. e 
de. quantity of roots was much the Hind in the two 
45 parts; z that is, the part which was planted with quarters, 
and that which was planted with whole roots * only the 

= potatoes which grew from the laſt were largeſt. a 
7" F rom this I concluded, that by planting i in quarters, you 
= may do with fewer roots ; but that if we have a mind to 5 


cat very large roots, they are better planted whole. 
By this wal, Sir, it is evident, that what is common 


called dead and barren earth, as lying at ſome diſtance from | 
PO. the ſurface, i 18 capable of bearing g good and profitable crops, F 
Is and that al} it requires is to be choroughly well broke f. 
It is very common for a field to have only a thin ſurface 
je of licht earth, lying on a hard bed of browniſh clay: in this 


_ caſe they: never plow into the clay, faying, it would throw 


up the dead earth, ſtarve their crop, and fill the field full 
5 of wild oats ; 3 but this is all owing to their bad manage- . 
ment; as 1 perhaps may, if your honour i 18 not ured with 
1 this letter, tell you in another. 5 8 g 
Tintend for the future always to plant my potatoes in 1 my . 
5 Sele ſides: I have this year ſoine planted on a head- land, 
aich promiſe to yield a good crop. I ſhould have obſerved, 
that 1 do not in general approve of planting potatoes ſo cloſe 
as L have mentioned above; but this land was freſh, and dug 

5.5 7 "ery deep, ſo that, though. they might perhaps want a little 
room to ſpread in width, they had depth enough, and indeed 5 
| they made uſe oi It ; tor as low : as the earth 1 was | looſe we 0 


bound good potatoes, 


EY conſumption of the family, or the ule of the cattle: H. 


* Mr. M-—— does not ſay whether he means by weight, er 


by meaſure, that the quantity of roots in each part was the ſame - 


we ſuppoſe he means by weight. We ſhould have been glad to 
have known what quantity of land he Planted, and what Was Lad 


- weight of his whole crop. 


+ To make it fertile, it muſt be alſo for fd time, A year at : 


2 leall, Spalen to the influence of. ide! air, „ g 


= „ · | | They 
5 1% as not to touch each other, 94 the whole e cov? red with dry. 
ſtraw: they ſhould be taken out only as they are wanted, for the 
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They grew ſo ſtrong from the beginning, that there was 


no occaſion to weed them at all; though I muſt remember 


9 to tell you, that weeds enough have grown on the land ſince: 


for my men had enough to 00 to clear it for a crop of latter 
peas, which I ſowed there about a week 7} 


I hope your honour will excuſe the aukward manner in 
1 which I have told you my ſentiments : I can relate facts, 
thank God, ſo as to be underſtood, but cannot boaſt of my 

ſtyle : were that my ambition, I muſt write more than L SE 


E have leiſure to do. 
MV humble reſpects t to Mada am, and am, 7 
Br 25. May 19, es 5. Your obedient errant 

| NS. N 


NUMBER XX1. 


4 Cotter fo bet Editors, f em a Mem ber 0 of 13 e recom- 
e a cheap Method of Moting poet 5 Br cad When 5 1 


th £ beat- Meal 1 1s dear... 


| GexTLEMEN, nt 


4 
. 4 
4 
C b W. 
z 
4 


Wee it may poſſibly be ſtill a great deal dearer. 


| This, Gentlemen, has induced me to ſend you an e 
Fr count of an experiment I made ſome years ago, which ſuc- 
ceeded to my wiſh : it may be of great ſervice to the Door 


in years of ſcarcity, and is very ealily put in practice. 


At the time I made this experiment bread was very dear, 
: inforuch that the poor people. i in the country where I nee” ; 
could hardly afford themſelves half a meal a day: this put 

me upon conſidering whether ſome cheaper method might : 


gH not be found, than making it of wheat- meal. 


Turneps were at that time very plentiful. I had a number : 
of them pulled, waſhed clean, pared, and boiled : ; when they 
Lor. I. No. ED — e were 


E have had this: year a very wet e! a great 

1 deal of wheat ſprouted in the fields before it Could 

be 808 under cover; and much of it was ſo far damaged as 
to be incapable of keeping long. The price of biead i 
. already raiſed upon us, and if the winter ſhould. prove Jes. 


g W - 
0095 6 r 


RS 3 r C 
a ee — + ta INOS Demo vor Ear Oe 
4 . 17 "_— " 1 F 

"a 2 60 


bad I not known there were turneps in its compoſition, l 


ſweetiſh taſte, but by no means diſagreeable; on the con- 


e finally! in boiled mi ilk, auh in ſoup: in all theſe for ms LAG 
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were become ſoft enough to maſh, I had the greateſt part of 


the water preſſed out of them, and afterwards had them * 
mixed with an equal quantity, in weight, of coarſe wheat | 3 A 
meal: the dough was then made in the uſual manner, with |: C 8 
yeaſt or barm, ſalt, water, Ec. it roſe very well in tlg 4 
trough, and after being well kneaded, was formed into 1 2 
15 Joaves, and put into the oven to'be baked. 7 . 
| = w 
Thad, at the ſame time, ſome other bread ae with e com- 5 
8 [ fe 
mon meal in the ordinary way. 1 baked wn EE Is b. 
rather longer than the other. by 
When they were drawn from the oven, 1 ab; a Joa 
| ot each ſort to be cut, and found, on examination, the tur- = WM 
nep- bread was ſweeter than the other, to the full as light, Þ A 
and as white, but had a little taſte, though no ways difigree 1 


able, of the turnep. Twelve hours afrerwards 1 taſted mx 5 
turnep-bread again, when I found the taſte of the turnep in Þ = 4 
5 ſcarcely perceivable, and the ſmell. quite gone off. 25 | 
examining it when it had been baked twenty- -four hour 


| ſhould not have imagined it: it had, it is true, a peculiar 
trary 1 father proerres. it to the bread made of wheat-meal 


alone. — | | 1 | Cl 
After it pad Pl baked forty: eight hours, i it t underwe en 1 


another examination, when it appeared to me to be rather Fo 

: Fiperioy to the other; it eat freſher and moiſter, and had . „ 
not at all abated in its 300d qualities; to be ſhort, it was 
ſtill very good after a week, and, as far as 1 could ſee. 855 , , 

2 5 708 well as the bread made of common wheat-meal. i 


1n- my trials of this bread by the taſte, I was not fat is5ed BP 
with eating it by itſelf; I had ſome of it ſpread with butter; h 
I aſted it Wien cheeſe ; I eat of it toaſted and buttered, ance WF b 


very palatable and good. 


When I had thus far mee 1 bad fans more of = 
made in the ſame manner, and after it was baked and cold 5 3 

: 4 25 for ſome of my poor neighbours, giving them of it to Wil « 
they ſaid there was ſomething particular i in the tale of I 


; but could not toll what to reſemble i it to: they allowed id 
| + HW ED Was ; 
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was not diſagreeable; yet, when I told them in what manner. 
it was made, they declined eating any more of it, alledging 
1 2 it was not what they were uſed to; and no perſuaſions were 
v7 powerful enough to induce them, though wheat was then 


at a very high price, to make ſome of it for their family uſe. 


Ty hus does prejudice often get the better of reaſon: they 
'* would not depend on the truth of what they ſaw, heard, and 
felt, but rather choſe to eat wheaten bread, as their . 85 e 
had done, than make ſome of a mixture of "when: meal and . 


turneps, which would not coſt them above half ſo much. 


I am very much inclined to think, that very good bread 
by 188 in the ſame manner, be made, in times of ſcarcity, 


9 with carrots, parſneps, potatoes, Jeruſa em-artichokes, and 


many other articles, which might be raiſed at a trifling ex- 


pence: the carrot-puddings and the potato-pud Hoes, NG - s 
==” both frequently ſeen at the tables of the great, have no 
a particular taſte of the reſ pective roots they are made of; and 5 


1 this would, I dare ſay, be the caſe with the bread. 


Vet, after all, let the bread made of theſe ſeveral ele 
5 ever ſo good, of what avail 1 18 it if vulgar prejudices are 5 
Jo hard to be got over, that even hunger "will not perſuade | 
the poor to eat of them? But this may not be the caſe every 
where; and if once, in a time of ſcarcity, the cuſtom of 
making bread from ſome of theſe materials, was adopted 
in a particular place, it would ſoon en and become | ina 2 


manner general. 


lcis for the intereſt of the community, that the food FP! the. , 

: 1 poor ſhould be as various as poſſible : whilſt their chief food _ 
is bread made of wheat-meal only, every time the crop of _ 
| wheat fails, they are driven to the greateſt diſtreſs; whereas, 
had they other 0 and cheap e — would never 1 


; be eee, 


I When Wheat! 18 . turneps or - potatoes are frequently - 
| tbe had at a reaſonable rate ; but if prejudice ſteps forwar q, os 


3 and forbids the uſe of them, of what avall is it? 


The poor in Ireland, God! knows, have very little 193 EE 


| 40 eat, potatoes and ROY being almoſt their only food : 
I when the « crops of Potatoes fail, their miſery i is 1 5 indeed; 


= 2 — —„— and 
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and all this i Is owing to their food being, as it were, conk- 


ned to the ſingle article of potatoes. 


Hut little wheat, in compariſon to the number of inhabi. = 
tants, is bread there: the farms are all engroſſed by over. 


** £3860 


grown undertakers“ „ who, ſome of them, hold upwaraas ; 


of 3000 acres of land, which they depopulate, leaving 
only perhaps fix or eight ſhepherds cots : for this land they 


= pay, 1t may be, about ten ſhillings an acre; but if a poor „ 


man wants an acre of it to plant in potatoes, they will not | 


let it to him under five pounds +4 and this Ye muſt give, r 


1 his family muſt ſtarve the ſucceeding year. 
Nothing can be of more prejudice to a country thin theſ 
large grazing farms; the poor are thereby excluded fron 


their ſhare of the earth's produce, and are ppc = 


their habitations by black cattle and ſneep. 


It is, however, to be hoped, that the ploughing d 


dry will ſoon meet with greater encouragement in Ireland: 
ie the land-owners know their real intereſts, this would 
| toon be the cafe, "Fun = „ 
„ Okxrikukv, 7 
Kerr. 2, 17%. © Your Ge. 


N U M B E * XXII. 
5 4 Litter. t "ic . on the EPR if improving * 


Lands in Thanet, at Jus. D. fan rar om F FOE, . by 8 


e Ke. : 


| GrmLeNEN, 


* laſt t was addreſſed t to one e only of your members 

5 1 who i i5- my particular friend: this waits on you, col- 

Ie&i wely in a body, with thanks, for your giving parks 0 

readily to my thoughts in your work. N 

I have been great] y amuled, fince I have been at Margate 

= in ſeyeral tours I have made « on the ſea-coalts, and in the 
interior 1 of this land, j 

5 Though 

* * See the a note rop.e 6, + See p 7 and 8. x See No. 5 p. 22 


Y : : * 
bf 
* 
. 


| 0 fs the n note 8 page 37. 
I See the firſt note, page 38. 
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11 hough the lands in general here are very rich and fruit- 
1 ful, owing to the good tillage, and the quantity of manure 


they enjoy, yet at ſome diſtance from the ſea they have 


F land which is very barren and thin by nature; nevertheleſs, 

ce even this indifferent land they farm to the greateſt advantage. 
"= In theſe ſoils the farmers ſow ſaintfoih or French graſs with 
3 great ſucceſs, having ſometimes two loads of hay on an acre. 
Ibis graſs thrives beſt, I find, in theſe parts, on a thin 
= coat of earth with a chalky bottom *; it puſhes its long ta- 

root deep inte the chalk, and extracts thence a nouriſhment, 


which! is out of the reach of almoſt any other plant. 


Ihe land muſt always be exceedingly well prepared, be- 
| fore they attempt to put the feed in the ground: it has fre- 
quent plowings, and every the leaſt appearance of a weed * 
Toot of graſs is diligently picked off; graſs in particular is a 
2 1 very great enemy to this lane! without the utmoſt care it 
| ſoon chokes and deſtroys it. They ſow this ſeed in April f, 
either at the beginning, middle, or latter end of the month, 
— B according to the ſeaſon : dry weather i is beſt, provided i it does 
| not long continue: however, a little rain in theſe light ſoils 
does no great hurt. The quantity of ſeed they allow to an 
eere 18 fee buſhels tz of courſe it is ſown very thick. It 
= does not lie any great length of time in the ground : when 
tit is come up, they carefully hoe and weed it, to keep down 
1 the roguery and graſs: this puts the plants forward, and 
E makes them ſo vigorous and ſtrong, that they will of them 
N ſelves keep down the graſs, elpeciallx in theſe chalky bot- „ 
toms, where graſs does not thrive well, and | is not apt to : 
coat land with turf. %% 5 | 
E Saintfoin uſed formerly to hold cood | in \ theſs: parts for 
3 ene years together, but! it does not now of late years laſt 
| fo long: this is probably owing to their want of care in 
= chuſing their ſeed, which ſurprizes me, conſidering what good 
1 farmers they i in general are. They get, it is true, when they 
can, the beſt ſeed §the iſland affords : but it would certainly | 
1 de a much better way” were they nowand then to procure 


ons : 


_ dee the ſecond note, page 38. 1815 | 
2 For the N of good ſaintfoin ſeed, ſee page oY 5 


— . 
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{ome X- a finer growth from F rance; for it was "HE that 
country, as far as I can underſtand, it firſt came hither, about 
the latter end of Charles the Seoond's reign; and I do not 
| hear from the inhabitants that W ever W the im- 
porting any more ſince. 


The climate of France is more natural to ĩt; of courſe the 1 
| ſeed comes to greater perfection there, whilſt, on the con- 


trary, in England, that, as well as many other Crops, is $ apt 


to degenerate after a certain number of years. 


Where this crop takes, it is very advantageous to the farm | 
3 4 1 yields him for many years plenty of excellent fodder, | 
and that upon land which would otherwiſe, perhaps, ſcarcely 


yield him any profit at all; 3 and beſides all this, when the 


 faintfoin begins to fail, if proper care is taken, the land when 
broke up will be found greatly refreſhed, and in a better con- 


dition to bear tillage and a ſucceſſion of other erops. 


| The farmers here, when they intend breaking up a ſaint- ö 
foin lay, feed it the laſt three or four years: mowing it at 


: this time, they think, hurts and exhauſts the land too much; 


8 foin again 


and beſides, the dung and v urine of the cattle : are e of great. 
-- ſervice. © ; 8 
They obſerve here, as wall as in cher places bd at 6 
foin is cultivated, that after land has been once ſown witz 
Lit, it will not for ſome my to ny e bear lain. 5 
5 
. ſow alſo in theſes parts trefoi] + and dlovers 1 irt 
In n particular i is of very great uſe, as aftording plenty of feed 
tor their ſheep; and it beſides urs the land ee une i 
well for ſowing wheat. | 
The farmers hereabout © commoiily let their and lie three. | 
5 1 ſour years in trefoil, in which time they either mow it or 5 
. feed it with e but more e generally. ne NT the lat 
os : EO, ſeaſon | 


5 2 * See No VIII. page 1 8 1 55 
Trefoil is peculiarly well adapted to 1 foil, on which 5 


: the: common red clover will not thrive near ſo well. In ſome _ 


| Parts of Eſſex they find the ſowing it turn out well to them; = 
- but their general fault is ſowing it either with barley or oats: it 
Would do much better were it ſown alone, and would beſides 


pield them more n but this is a Gofrine lew farmer L 
e A 5 
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2 ſeaſon they feed the graſs oft very clean, and lay a coat of 
1 dung upon the land. _ 


They begin plowing about the firſt week in Me 5 
contriving ſo that the WIRES. ſeaſon — 7 be over 58 the end + 


of the month. 


ln the elne if the wheat i is rank ind the weather dry, 
I they feed it down with their ſheep, which they think makes ” 
= the wheat branch more, and ſettles the earth about the roots 
ol the plants *. Experience has convinced them, that this 

method of ſowing wheat after trefoil, is better than ſowing 

5 it on a fallow ; for the land hereabout is naturally very light : | 
and hover, and the wheat on that account very much ſub- _ 

|. ject to be root-fallen f. To prevent this, it is no uncome _ 
| mon thing for them, as ſoon : as they have ſown their wheat, 
do drive a flock of ſheep over the land, as [ obſerved above, : 


to ſettle the earth cloſe to the ſeed. 


Their crops of wheat here are zenerally three, four, ard 15 
| fve quarters on an acre; which laſt is, indeed, a very large 
+ crop, when it is ded, that the land is in general, by 
nature, poor and barren, and that it is almoſt entirely owing 
| to the induſtry and good huſbandry of the farmers that it is 
| atall brought to bear wheat: in fact, they are an aſſiduous 


people, and ſpare neither coſt nor labour to improve their land. 


3 On the light land here they for the moſt part ſow about 8 
= deen pecks on an acr e, but on the richer lands hey allow _ 
E four buſhels r. . 0 The 
3 Were the iſle of Thanet 8 to . their wheer 1 in the 
B | ſpring, it would much better anſwer the purpoſe of ſettling. then 


B earth about the roots of the plants, than turning their ſheep on 


|, it, which is a practice in general not to be approved of; for it 
very ſeldom does any good, and often a om deal of hurt to the 
3B Crop. | | 


+ Hover land ſwells, and quiting the root of the plant „ „ | 


wet to fall. 


St Its ſorprifing that the farmers i in Thaner, ks are in many NE 

© other reſpects ſo intelligent, ſhould not amend their practice. n 

| ſow leſs ſeed; four pecks, and on the richeſt and deepelt foil five 

pecks, are fully ſufficient for an acre of land: it is not neceſſary 5 
that the land ſhould be in the ſpring covered with wheat-plants as 

a meadow is with graſs: it is much better that the plants ſhould 

have room to ſpread their roots; they will branch more, have 


longer and heavier ears, and the ſame ſpace of ground will at har- 


velt yield. more ol one: corn. This matter has been often — 
| | verified 
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long, is generally r mown ivr the maltſters IIs as 5 they burni: 
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The farmers here never fow the ſeed produced by their Y 5 
own land; they find their wheat ſucceed much better hy | 
change; for which reaſon the ſeed which they ſow on the | © 
light hover-land they chuſe to procure from a gravel | .; 
deep cledge, or clay land, taking care that the ſoil on which 1 
the ſeed has grown ſhould be as different as 3 from | 3 
that on which it is to be ſown . t 
Ignſtead of making artificial es with great de; the 3 
f make uſe of that which Providence has put in their way, Þ 
wetting their ſeed with ſalt water which they fetch from tie 
ſea; and they afterwards ſprinkle it with lime, to preven: 
the net; they are alſo particularly careful to clear their 
LT ſeed from wild oats, cockle, ec. wn 


I know no part of England where there a are better firmer 


- 5 though they keep their lands conſtantly cropped without 
5 fallow, which they call ſowing a round tilth, yet do they 0 
5 manage matters, as to keep them fill in good heart, 


They reap their wheat very high here +, leaving as much 


5 raw, as poſlible 1 in the field: this they ſay they do to ſave 

barn- room. Some farmers here have a practice of ſowing 

5 rye i to make bands for their ſheaves, the ſtraw being longer, 

and as they think tougher, than that of wheat. The reaper 

mäaakes the bands, which he cuts as slow as he well | can, and 
. binds the ſheaves. 


The wheat ſtubble, which: as I ſaid 3 15 8 yer 


1n 


. what by experiment, ot will not this common inen be per. 
ſuaded to alter their practice: but ſuppoſe that corn ſown thin 
e i would produce a crop only equal to that which was ſown thick, 
poet ſtill would the fiſt be the moſt advantageous practice. If 

1 farmer has, one year with another, thirty acres of wheat ſown 
annually, and inſtead of four buſhels he allows only four pecks ot 

| ſeed for an acre, he will certainly find his account in it; for if 
ſeed-wheat is only five ſhillings a buſhel, there will be an annui! 

555 ſaving of twenty-two pounds“ ten hillings ; and this is ; ſurely a0 an 

2 object well worth his attention. O. 


* Some of our farmers have been curious enough, : in . part; 


| | 1 Sole, to import thei: r ſced- wheat from Sicily ; - but it being found 
| that the wheat produced by this was too bard to be aaf ros 
| by our mills, this faſhion Was ſoon Topper: R. Y 


I See note to page 18. 
1 This is frequently done in France. | 
+: See P*ge 95 a 0 che 1 note at the e bottom, 
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Your humble ſervant. 


Margate, 0 Od. 19, > 3763. 


NUMBER XXIII. 


Z 4 Ln. to the Editors, from a Berke Fim er, recom- e 
= ending a ver j eaſy. Method oe * encreaf mg the Milk of Cows. 5 


ſue your laudable plan. 
Vor. T. No. 25 


ET COMMERCIALE. 1 


in ils kilns to dry their pale malts for the London market · 
Ihe greateſt part of this iſland is a light chalky ſoil, ſo that 

= wet ſummers in general agree beſt with it; and it is by this 
means the farmers here get ſo much money: for when the 
crops fail in other parts of the kingdom, they are almoſt 

ſure here to be very large; and they have the great conve- 

© nience, beſides, of water carriage to the London markets. It 
is extremely pleaſant, towards 1 the latter end of the ſummer, 8_ 

I before harveſt, to ride over this little iſland : 1 don' t imagine 
there is a more improved ſpot i in the kingdom; ; the fields 
are all kept ſo clear from weeds, that they reſemble a well 
' keptgarden; they grudge no expence in hoeing, weeding, 
| plowing, or manuring; and experience has long ago con- 

vinced them, that they purſue a right method. I ſhall, in a 

1 future letter, deſcribe to you ſome other particulars Wil 5 

| to their methods of huſbandry here: their practices are 
many of them good and worthy imitation ; it would there: 
| fore be great pity if they were not made know, by ſome ©: 
means or other, to the reſt of the kingdom; and I know wr: 

no channel more proper than the Muſeum Rufticum : It is 

5 therefore 1 | a . the pleaſure of writing to you, >» 


RUSTICUS. 


| HOUGH 1 am, Gentlemen, ba a very plain man, = 
I and had no great learning beſtowed on me, yet have 
11 the public good at heart as well as my bettels, 4 I know : 8 ” 
| enough to perceive that your ſcheme i is well calculated . 
| promoting agriculture, and what depends an it; and, if pro- 
2 perly ſupported, it will, I dare ſay, be of great 6 
1 ſupport you want conſiſts. of f letters from tne ſeveral 5 
parts of the Kingdom, as that alone « can enable Jou. to 35 OR 
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On this principle I now write to you, knowing that it 10 


much preferable for you to receive twenty letters impropet 
for your work, than fail of receiving one which would an- 
ſwer your purpoſe. If you give my thoughts a place in one 
of your Numbers, I ſhall eſteem it a favour; if you decline it, 
1 ſhall not tax you with partiality, becauſe you know me not. 


— 


7 Son . RS 
EF, — 3 3 
2222 7 OS. en 7 N 
jj EL RY 1 PS 22 OER * 


The pieces contained i in your Number already publiſhed 
are valuable, and you are certainly much obliged to _ 


5 gentlemen who ventured to freight your bark with thei 
5 eee in her firſt \ voyage. | 


I was born, and have lived many years, in n the welahbour: | 
hood: where I now occupy, as well as own, land; molt | 
of which time I have employed in endeavouring to make 


ol maſter of the ſeveral branches of huſbandry, 


1 may venture to ſay I have in fome meaſure ſucceeded, 
as I have acquired by my induſtry a N to N | 


| and provide for a numerous family. 


We run greatly upon malting 1 in "is country * "4 that 


. tere i Is ſcarcely x farm but what has a few floors that either b 


are, or might be, applied to that purpoſe. Z 1 have myſelt 

made a great deal in my time; but it was many years bes ; 
fore I knew in what manner to make a profitable. uſe of _ 
x my malt- duſt; that is, the an bull Se. Which fall off | 


SET ; the eee u . | - . 
i 4 uſed very frequently t to mix it t with 5 kilns duſt * _ and 5 
lay it on my land: but I found it a very hot manure, though 
in ſome caſes of very great ſervice : of this, experience, ohh 


beſt of miſtreſſes, has often convinced me. 


| It was, [ ſay, many years before I thought of giving my 
= malt-duſt to be A cows 35 3 but when I did, 1 found it anſwer _ 


NES 


* Malt Eila⸗duft | is in certain caſes very good manure, ptr 


_ btienlaly for cold . = 
I + Malt-duſt is very good ſood, 5: "WE 1 with an 1 quan- 
1 tity of oats, for horſes; they thrive well on it; but of itſelf ts 
rather too hot for them. In Eſſex, ſeveral aer give mal: dui 5 
to their cows, and find it anſwer well; and if we are well inform. 


ed, the advantages derived from this praclice are not exaggere! d 


| by our correſpondent. But care muſt be taken to difling vill the 1 
g nuine malt-duſt from that which is called kiln- duſt, which 8 


N nog the gratings from the malt Wh; lt * IS . N. 
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40 admiration; it made them give much more milk, the 
milk was of a better We UAE: no O08 taſte, and made | 


excellent butter“ x 
My way is to give eckt cow half a peck | in \ the morning 


when ſhe gives her firſt meal, and as much when ſhe is 
milked in the afternoon: for this purpoſe I every year, at 
1 z cheap rate, purchaſe a conſiderable quantity z for my own 5 
malt-houſe does not yield enough to ſupply my number of 
cows, and very few of my neighbours, as far as 1 can un- 


derſtand, apply it to this uſe, 


My cows look ſleeker, are in a better order, than ever | 
= they were before they were thus managed; and when they 
fall off their milk; ; hey e kin lier t than ee in gener ral: | 


do. | 


The ett 3 met with, Fs 1 Ge & trie this 90 4. : 1 1 
induced me to continue the practice; and it is this e 5 
which now urges me to communicate my knowledge for ” 

the benefit of ſociety. 5 | EN 
Miſtake me not, See 1 do not t pretend to bare 
: Ciſcovered this matter ; Indeed I di id not; on the contrary, 1 

it was communicated to me by a relation who lives in Hert- 5 
fordſhire, who had practiſed i it with ſucceſs for ſome years. 
All the merit I have, is in not concealing i it when ut was 
4 imparted to me: I have told it to many, and many have 
1 reaped advantage from practiſing it; yet all the informa- 5 
tion I. have been able to give has 1 not Þropght ae Practice | 
into ſufficient eſtimation. „ 5 © 
'® If it ſtands recommended in your Work, it will Joubtleſs 5 
= fon be as generally pract! fed as known + 2; whoever tries it 
will find encouragement enough to continue the uſe, as there 
ts ſcarcely any thing I know which will better anſwer the 9 5 
3 purpoſe of making cows give a large quantity of good milk: 
© one reaſon to be aſligned Tos it is, "thati it makes them drink : 


40 great t deal; and it is, Lebe ver; ry e food. . 
„ „% "That 


* We have; fi nce the e of the firſt edition of this | | 
Number had reaſon to be convinced of this truth. T. 3 
Th, We cannot enough commend our correſpondent's public foirlt; 5 
I could wiſh every one would do the like; there would then be 
10 reaſon to complain, as he does, of the almoſt invincible obſti- = 
| ey « of "many e armer. | 0: . ; 


PPP =o Womans © > 
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That huſbandry has improved only by ſlow de prees, 805 3 
in a great meaſure be attributed to the farmers in general | 


being ſo very tenacious of what little knowledge they have: 


their ſouls are too narrow to permit them to impart to 1 
others that knowledge which proves of any advantage to | _ 


themſelves: ſelf-intereſt is the continual obſtacle ; and 


though, God knows, their communications would, Tor the 
moſt part, be little 3 what woy: do now my 


= will not impart * N. | 

More. than this, fach i is the opinion Ry 1 of their 
own methods of practice, that all the perſuaſions in the 
world will ſcarcely induce them to make the leaſt altera. 


tion in them. They attempt not, ſay they, to be wiſer than 
"Their forefathers : had not the ordinary methods been found to 
+ anſwer every purpoſe required of them, they would doubtleſs log 
ne Es fence have an pans a 2 and this 5 5 — not hve c 


8 05 been left fo Us. ET | 
This is the method of reaſoning. among the end run 


. i of farmers ; 15 but from this beaten path I have boldly varied, 


and to this do I attribute the ſucceſs I have had in life ; for, 


to own the plain and honeſt truth, I ſcarcely ever varied 


my methods of farming from thoſe commonly in uſe with. 


out ſingularly profiting by it ; in ſo little perfection is 
| Huſbandry, on which the happineſs and well- - being bf. the 


nation ſo much depends, I am, with great reſpect, | 
Oct. 12, 1763. | GunTLeneN, 3 


5 Near eee Berks. | 25 | Your moſt obedient IRS 


A FARMER. 


We are ſorry to ſay there is too much o__ . our e 

8 reſpondent's complaints, our farmers are indeed in general too 
much attached to old, and for the moſt part deſiructive and un- 

5 Profitable, cuſtoms. E. ü 

We ſhould be much obliged to this gentleman ſor his future f.. 
vours: we cannot but think they will be worhy the attention of the 
public, not only as he appears to have had many years experience 
in huſbandry, but alſo as he ſeems to be bleſſed wirh the talent of 

reflection on cauſes and conſequences: without this talent it 1-1 
in vain for a man«9 Ktompt veing Killed! in ns ſeveral e of 


agriculture, | = Re 
N. U 1. 
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NUMBER XXIV. 


1 Letter 1% the Editors, on an improved Method of ra 
Sad. , beat. 7: | 


| GenTLEMEN, 


# very difficult in this matter. 


Bm have near two hundred acres 41 ind in contigs til- 80 
1 hee: theſe L divide i into three e fo that I have every 2 7 


. „ 

» Tei is certainly e 3 to a he ford; ; 10-00 -; 

it every year, is being perhaps over ſerupulous, though it is erring i 

on the right ſide. To aſſert that this change of ſeed is proper, is 

very eaſy, becauſe it is warranted by conſtant experience; but it is 

not ſo eaſy to aſſign a reaſon why it ſhould be neceſſary: 0 137 _- © 

| the land is tired of bearing repeatedly the ſame crop, is in fact ſay- | 

ing juſt nothing, unleſs we ſuppoſe that different crops require dif- 

| ferent juices to nouriſh them; but whether they do, or do not, is 

| 2 point not yet ſettled among the naturaliſts. We ſhould, how- 

| ever, incline to think that all plants require and ſubſiſt by the ſame _ 
nutritive juice, and that the difference in the properties of plants 

is cauſed by the very great difference there is in their organization; 

| but we are far from impoſing our opinion on others, neither would 

it be proper one” to enter more N into a . on — 


| fabject, . | 


LMOST every landholder* ks fons: a of Xs 
. farming his land peculiar to himſelf: this, Gentle- 

1 | men, is my caſe; and as I know of nobody that follows = 
my practice, but myſelf, my intention is, with your aſſiſt- 
| ance, to lay it before the public; that, if it is approved of, 

it may come into more general practice; but if, on the con- 

trary, no advantage is thought to reſult from it, I ſhould be 
glad to ſee ſome reaſonings on the 8 8 by ſome of 21 
| ingenious correſpondents. 1 
My reaſonings are but ſhort on n any ſubje&: : if a any thing | 
ET Jens: in my mind probable to ſucceed, I try it, and go- 
vern my future operations by the ſucceſs of that, and 83 
| few more experiments in the ſame affair. 1 8 
I join with many others in opinion, that it is beſt every . 
yea to change one's ſeed-wheat *, and this has been my 
| conſtant practice: I have had many a weary ride to get 
| ſeed that would pleaſe me, for 1 AD, and Sas? Dave been, . 


e e 
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year about ſixty acres in wheat, ſixty more in barley and 
.oats : and the remainder are either fallow, or in beans, 
peat, or turnips, Ss. -Þ 
When I firſt came into my Hein I ad 3 7 
of ſeed-wheat, thirty quarters; for, after the example of | 
my neighbours, I allowed four * 5 ' buſhels of ſeed for every f 
_ acre I ſowed. N ” 5 1 
These thirty. quarters af ebf me above {event pounds; 
and God knows I could ſometimes but little ſpare ſo much 
money, after the great n expence of young: in my . 
arveſt. „„ „„ 
Some part of my land differs greatly i in its nature from 
the other: near half my farm is a ſtiff deep clay; What 
bottom it ha as I know not, as I never could find it in dig- 
ging my ditches, Sc. the other half i is a bed of light ſandy 
loa am; with a gravelly hard bottom r. 5 
| This difference | in the forl of my farm i is, on many : ac 
958 counts, A great advantage : particularly , my wheat does not 
all ripen at the ſame time; I have generally nearly got in 
that growing on my gravelly land, before that on my 
Clay is fit to cut; 1 and 1 can belies plow in all weather 7 
-Frolt excepted.- e ) ͤ;᷑ des 
But, Gentlemen, not to digreſs t too much. 18 it into 
my head that, with proper care, I could breed for my ſelf, 8 


5 my own land, as good ſeed-wheat as any I could bu; „5 


41 not better; and 1 determined within myſelf to make the 
experiment. FFF 2 

Before I made this experiment, 1 had reduved the's quan- 05 
- of ſeed I uſed on each acre, to. three buſhels, which 
: was a great faving to me. | 3 had sti occalion for above 
: twenty quarters. na : 
My firſt Rep was to ee ten acres 5 the beſt land 415 
5 had; five from the heavy, and as many from: ths tight par 
5 of my farm: this land was 850% nature rich and good ; it la 5 


1 This 3 is a poche more 3 is 8 oy by wol farmers, even In 
5 common way of hutbandry. O. | 1 
2 Every farmer ſhould, by digg! ing or W W himſe f 4 


: t are the Cillerent bed: of earth ander that which he couldnt : 
: 4 = | | | 
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on the Nentde ſouthern declivity of a hill, and required very 


little manure: it lay in two little derached NY at : ſome 
diſtance one from the other. 


When 1 had prepared this land by a winter and; fader 5 
E fallowing, in which time the clayey part was plowed ſeven 
n times, and the light land five times, I had both fields 
© ſown with ſome of the beſt wheat I could procure ; that for 
the heavy land J got from Hertfordihire, the other from a 


I particular friend who holds a farm in Cambridgeſhire. Z 


When the ſeaſon for ſowing approached, I was mightily 


28 pleaſed with the appearance of my two little plots; for they 
| reſembled the beſt-kept gardens, not a weed to be ſeen, and 
| the carth as fine as garden- mould. 5 
On this occaſion I did not brine my ſeed, büt bat it put e 
1 into a large tub: ſome water was then poured on it, and I 
made a ſtout labourer, with a ſtiff half-worn birchen- broom, yy 
ſtir it very briſkly about for near half an hour; this I ima-= 
| gined would waſh off the ſmut, if any there happened to. 
H be: the light ſeeds, which were very few, were ſkimmed off. 
Tet the wheat afterwards lie three hours ſoaking „when . 
my man again ſtirred it briſkly with the fame broom, and. TD 
immediately poured the water off. „ 
| Whilſt yet wet, the ſeed was ſprinkled i in the uſual: man- = 
4 ner with ſlaked lime, in order to prepare it for wing 
3 My reaſon for not brining it + was, that 1 thought it 
B would bring it too forward ; 3. and 1 rather choſe to ſow it 
5 8 VV = early, 5 
= * K cannot be too ofren inculemed; that. it is 5 ſcarcely poſlible 
YH to plow lands too much; the only danger is in the expence that 
is incurred: yet it muſt be conũdered, that though land cannot 
have too much tillage, this tillage may be given at improper ſe 
. ſons, ſo as to do more hurt than good; as, for example, clayey _ 
lands ſhould never, if there is any poſſibility of avoiding it, a 
E plowed in wet weather, particularly after Chriſimas; for if * 
| ſhould riſe in clods in autumn, the winter froſts will mellow and 
| 7educe it; but if it is plowed wet in the ſpring, it will be rough 5 
the whole ſummer. It ſhould be remembered, that the intention 
of tillage is to reduce the earth into very ſmall particles; every 
| ting therefore that conduces to this dehirable: end, muſt of courle dag 
B be highly fetal. Ne 5: 1 
le is not always neceflary to brine. mo before i = 
K wathing it wen anſwers * * of N it from ſmut, 
HERS *** . e 
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= early, which is, I know, in general, A very good pre- 
tice. | 5, 
In ſowing this land; 1, in i bm meaſure, followed Mr, 
Tulkes directions; that is, I ſowed my wheat in rows with 
arg intervals in the following manner. _ 1 See 
I had a furrow opened about a rod from the bales; bs 
Sis furrow ſome ſeed was by a careful hand very thinly 
ſcattered, not ſowed 1 in the common | way: with a —. of 
I. the arm.. | 
It took up time; + I had two fins to each plow. 
When the plowman had drawn the firſt furrow, he then 
= opened another, at about ten feet diſtance from the firſt 
in the land; and ſeed was in the ſame manner thinly ſcat- 
. tered in this alſo: after this, he returned to the firſt fur- 
row, and drawing another cloſe to it, covered the ſeed; 
the ſame thing he did by the ſecond furrow : he afterwards E 
5 went two bouts without any ſeed being ſown in the fur- : 
rows; but the third bout, ſeed was thinly: ſcattered, as be- 
fore, to form the ſecond row of corn in each bed: another 
bout was made to cover the ſeed when the two beds were 
. finiſhed, the middle of the interval being left unplowed . 
3 1 this manner * both my little fields were ſown, in - 
. double rows with intervals about five or ſix feet wide be 8 
vo 5 twixt t the odds. and the x rows about t two feet aſunder. . 
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by removing os Infettious: powder which i is apt. to Jokes at the ; 
rough germ of the ſeed, Brining is moſt neceſſary at a late ſowing, - _ 
as it will then bring the corn forward; but it is always beſt omit- 
ted, unleſs the land is in fine tilth: if it has not been well plowed, 
| the wheat, which had made a quick progreſs by the affiftance of 
the ſaline particles it had imbibed in the brining, receives a fatal 
Check, not finding the circumjacent ear th in a condition to ſecond = 
the operations of the ſa't. When any good is expected from | 
b briping wheat, the ſeed ſhould be left from twelve to twenty-four | 
| Howrs in the ſteep, according to its quality, as it is harder or ſofter. 
If this is not done, the brine will be of little more ſervice chan 72 
plain water. N. : 
- # Oar correſpondent” J method x was but a er imitation of that | 
recommended by Mr. Tull; yet, all things conſidered, it was 
perhaps better calculated for ſucceſs. The inftruments made ule 
of were ſuch as the labourers well knew how to handle: they were 


SRL not much put out of their wa \; conſequently ef were more ready - 
„ 3 EW 
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The corn came up very well, and preſerved a go 


Early in the ſpring, that is, in the month of February, 


1 made a careful man ſow the ſpaces: betwixt the rows of 
corn on the heavy la nd with wood-afhes, -and:on the light 
land with foot-**; : theſe were both ſoon wafhed in. by the 
rain, and the effects were ſpeedily to be ſeen in the new- 
aſſumed vigour of the crops, and this vigour continued till - 
the corn was ripe, _ 3% op non og 5 
As ſoon as any weeds appeared, this intervals Which w were x 
elt unplowed at ſeed-time were turned up, and the ſpaces 
bcetwixt the rows diligently hand-hoed : this hand- hoeing 
wuas ſeveral times repeated, to keep the crop quite clear 
ftom weeds, the intervals had alſo ſeveral other ſtirrings; 
but this work was chiefly done with a very light plows 5 
without an earth- board in the heavy land, and without i 
. either earth- board or coulter i in the other little field; 
Þ Every thing came very well forward; and when hs” 
WM wheat began to ſpindle, * had the outſides of the rows well 
| : Vor. I. No. Se „ R Goh SE carthed- 5 


in "their e lee Had ihe drin. os 3 aſed, hive would 
_ doubtleſs in the light land have been a greater regularity ; but it I. 
_ a queſtion, whether in the heavy land it would have worked at all. 
The advantages to be derived from the full and entire practice of 
the new huſbandry, are not yet known; neither perhaps would it 
be proper to fall into it too ſuddenly. We would recommend to 
our readers, at leait ſach of them as practiſe huſbandry; to allow 
their plants of corn much more ſpace to grow in, and not be afraid 
of the additional expence of hoeing and weeding, which will be 
well paid for at harveſt, If this method ſucceeds with them, . 
which there cannot be che leaſt doubt, as it has been ſeveral tiwes 
tried, they may then attempt ſowing in rows with intervals, but 
ill making uſe of the common implements. There may not pro 
bably be occaſion for their making any further alteration in their 
1 practice: yet they may incline to try the drill; if this is the caſe, _ 
let it be on light land, and on a ſmall plot; if it ſucceeds, they 
may enlarge their plan; if it fails, the Joſs will not be great, and 
the reſult of their experiments will be of uſe to others, if they have 
public ſpirit enough to communicate their obſervations. N. 
 * Both wood-aſhes and ſoot ſown in ſpring on corn land. 5 
ae excellent manure : about twenty buſhels of ei: her is enough 


kor an acre ; even balf chat e will be of very material 
4 {eryice, Ny > | | — — x —ĩꝗ 


+ leis appearance all the winter, _ e 55 


— . CE LEED Et 


B — — — 
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cCearthed-up with a plow, and the inſides with a hand- hoe: 
Ss inſides were done firſt ® 


At harveſt the fields ans a noble appearance : a fine 


7 well-broke earth ſtriped with rows of healthy wheat. 


The cutting this wheat was very eaſily performed, it 


| ſtood ſo ready to the reapers hands; and when it was houſed 
| and threſhed, it yielded me about A quarters on an acre, 


one with another, the firſt year, though L: have ſince ha 
ſometimes more, ſometimgs a little leſs. --- | 


My ten acres then yielded me about Coty quarters ; and E. 


: had occaſion for only about twenty-two to fow my com- 
mon wheat-lands : I therefore took only the firſt and prime 


part of this crop, getting the ſheaves very lightly threſhed; 
7 what remained made excellent bread- corn. 


I never ſaw finer ſeed- wheat than mine was this. year: 


my heavy lands 1 ſowed with the ſeed produced by 5 


light field, and my: light lands with that 1 9 0 * — 
heavy field. . 


As ſoon as 1 1 had got in 1 led « crop, 1 got tis inter- | 


— mt} in order for flowing with a ſecond crop, in moſt re- 
Do ſpects continuing the practice of the year before: I had the 
linke ſucceſs, and might, perhaps, With equal advantage, 
have continued eropping the fields every year in the ſame 
manner: but, not to depend too much on Mr. Tull, my 
next crop was a full crop of barley on them, which ſucceed- 

L” ed well: and I ſelected two other plots of ground, of ous: 5 

. goodneſs, for my ſeed- corn huſbandry, as I call it +. 


In é this manner I have now for ſeveral years paſt managed, 0 


growing 17 8 own keed ; 3 ; and, if oy dhing, may; crops have 


ſince = 


* The 3 of 0 up 1 ja before FRY Grad.” „5 


much to be commended : it forniſhes the roots with a freſh ſopply 
of food, and gives an alloniſping vigour to the plants. In Wheat 
it Alls the ear, and plumps the grain, in ſome meaſure ſopplying | 
2 a deficiency of rain before harveſt: it alſo often prevents the con 


55 from being lodged. This 1s ſcarcely pratticable but in the new 
Way of huſbandry. O. _ 


+ Our correſpondent was quite right not to kinds ſowing the | 


third crop of wheat on the ſame land, particularly as he ſays he 
bad other fields as proper for his purpoſe : we do not diſpute, but 
—_— gh is lame land iy, in the 1 new WAY. of YT; if "Properly | 


alliſtes | 


from three to two buſhels of ſeed, for each acre of my 


? | td in common : that is, ſuch as I ſow in the or- 
1 dinary way: on ſome of my rich, ſtrong land, I do not 


uſſe above fix pecks *, and find it anſwer x very well, 


I could like to extend this new huſbandry, or this imi- 
Z J tation at leaſt of the new huſbandry, over all my lands that 
| are in tillage: but in my method of practiſing, the expence _ 
| would be too great: my ſowers are well paid; I have 
1 enough to do to make my plowmen go out of their ordi- 
nary way; and it coſts me a great deal Ag. 7 all | 


this I do not grudge to procure good ſeed. 


By introducing the drill-plow and the dert bos 1 could 
ſave a great deal of labour on my light lands; and I may 

probably ſome time or other atte pt it: but, at the ſame _ 
time, lam very ſenſible, l ſhall find great difficulty in getting 
men that will even try to do the work with theſe inſtru- | 
ments. The common labourers in huſbandry hate novelty: io 
they purſue, without murmuring, the old beaten track; but 
put them out of it, and thought will become neceſſary: = 
the fact is, they imagine it a very great hardſhip to be ee 


| to work and think too, and all far the ſame money. 
Without great reſolution, and ſome kind of authority, a 


3 farmer will be obliged to let them even dig a ditch their own 
way: innovation they like not in any ſhape, often making 


I uſe of tne: expreſſion, that they are too old to learn. 1 85 


R 2 | : TH : £ = rue, 


afiſted by. manures, . Wheat for many 1 years; yet . 

is there no neceſſity for making this a practice, eſpecially as there 
| is always ſuch a great demand for barley and oats; and any foil, . 
| that is proper for wheat, will produce barley and oats to advan- N 
| tage, and may afterwards without hazard be put in wheat again. 
| The trying land in this manner is rather more a matter of curioſity _ 

| than any thing elſe. Mr. Tull aſſerts, that in his methed, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of any manure, land may be profitably ſown with 

{ wheat every year; but this is not our opinion, whatever may be 
done in this caſe with manure properly and ſeaſonably applied. N. 
That quantity, and even leſs of good ſound tried ſeed, 1 
enough, with care, for an acre of any kind of land: more is ra- 
ther pernicious than otherwiſe, beſides the loſs of ſeed; no incon- 
fderable article in many Kanns, as our r correſpondens plainly, 2. 


kene e * 
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f | fnce increaſed: but I have again reduced the quantity , 
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This, to a man who i is very much diſpoſed to lend a help. 


85 ing hand towards the i Improvement of agriculture, i is a mor- 
tifying circumſtance : there is ſcarcely any thing ſo difficult 


as to make an obſtinate man uſeful: if, by dint by authority, 
you oblige him to go out of his way, he will rather con- 


tribute to the loſs of your crop, than not to endeavour to 


convince you that he is in the right. have often, to "my 


5 ſorrow, felt the truth of this obſervation ® | 
Several reaſons, though I deal not Mach! in them, may be 
. aſſigned for the e 1 raiſe in the above deſcribed 
manner, being ſo good. | — | 
In the firſt place, I bows it on n land t that has not and any 
: dung + for ſome years, but is, in its own nature, rich and 
: good : to this practice J aſeribe a great deal of its goodneſs, Y 
In the next place, as the corn does not ſtand too thick, it 
enjoys all the benefit it can reccive from the ſun and air 
© "bY this means it attains a perfect maturity, and is certainly 
5 improved both in bulk and quality, „ . 
The flight ſpring-dreſſing I g give it, of ſoot or aſhes, is ; of 
. very great ſervice: it warms the roots, and brings the corn 
forward; it looſens the carth, and either itſelf gives nou- 
riſhment to the plants . or, at ane puts the earth in a 
e to afford it. e 


gens ral being but little more enlightened... R 
+ Plants that grow on {weet undunged land are wack 4 to be 


. prefered to ſuch as are raiſed on the rich manured ſoils, ſuch as g 
ve find near great towns. For this reaſon, pulſe and garden-ſtuf,, 
growing in a Jittle hamlet, is always ſweeter than where dung is 
plentiful. About Paris the gardeners are often obliged to Jay 
down their grounds in grass to abate their rankneſs; for in a cer- 


8 


tain number of years the land, by being continually mended, 5 
grows fo rich, that nothing of garden. fluff will thrive on it, bu: 
fckens with a lurfeit ot unprepared food, rots at che. root, and i 
: dies. Dp: | FEE 
l © Þ18 det probably does both; tax: the ſalts ina; in 
- this ſoot and aſhes, being diſſolved by the moiſture of the earth, 
not only become a proper food for the plants, but raiſe a fermen- 
ration, and 3 tne earth in its turn to Nala ls. faks or nutri ED 
tire juices. l. 


5 | Not - 
5 Our cotreſpontont! J reafonings on [this head a are very y juſt : be 
. ſeems to ſpeak feelingly ; and we are ſorry | to ſay that many others 
lie under the difficulties. he mentions. What chiefly prevents 4 

reformation among our labourers in huſbandry, is, er maſters as ö 


nm © REES * : 5 
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1 with regard to keeping his crops clean: 


Moſt proper inſtrument; and, as he obſerves, there is no danger 
if many of the Wheat- plants are cut up in the work: the great 
fault of the preſent race of karmers 
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| Not a little is to be attributed to the frequent boeing be- 


twixt the rows and the ſtirlings of the intervals; and I find 
one very particular and great advantage reſult from it, which 55 
is, that it is an excellent means of clearing my land of weeds; 
for they no ſooner attain a part of cheir growth, but they 
are deftroyed long before they ſeed. „ 
Farmers in general think their fields cannot in the ſpring : 

| be too full of wheat-plants: the ground ſeems covered with 1 
verdure, and the blades are, as it were, crouded for want of 
room: when the weeds begin to get up, they ſend in a 

x parce] of men and women with weeding-hooks, not letting 


a hoe come near the land to cut em up: they are fadiy 


: afraid they ſhould not have plants enough at harveſt; 
whereas, if they were to meaſure and mark Dif arod ſquare | 5 
of land in February, and count the plants growing on it 
then, and afterwards count then in the be. inning of 5 
. Auguſt, it would almoſt al w ways be found, that four parts : 
in five of them had periſhed in the inte: mediate months, 
55 and that what remained were, by far too much crouded | 
ill, and had each but few „„ „ 
| 1 never weed my corn of late 1 yea ars; z for a as 4 allow only 8 
two buſhels of ſeed, and often leſs, . 
come up thin; and there 1 is of courſe room for a moderater - 
: ſized hoe, which i is the Inftrument I clean my land WwHh* 
and ſo far from being fearful of having my crop inj jured by 
this means, 1 order the workmen, where the plants Kang too 
cloſe, to cut them up without mercy, as they Would do the 
moſt pernicious weeds: if there h: appens by any accident to = 
be a vacant ſpot, they eaſily remove ſome plants to it, with 5 
earth about their roots, by the help of their hoe. „ 
Huy this management, I, in ſome meaſure, reap the benefit * 
. of the advantages promiſed by the new huſban dry; 
l have not Tuch opportunities of ſo often giving the plants: 5 
1 freſh Sopply x of nouriſhment, nor ol ig them up when | 


* We cannot enough. recommend our correſp ondem' J ali 


tuck on half Ale land. 1. 


to:an acre; the plants 


; though | 


che hae is certainly the 8 


, Is ſcanering their ſced 4.00 : 
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carthing up the plants ſo late as I could wiſh ; for the weeds 
will, before this time, be pretty well got under, and few of 
them will be able to ripen their ſeeds before harveſt, when 
they will of courſe be deſtroyed by turning in the ſtubble, 
_ which I always do as ſoon as poſſible 3 though many of my 
neighbours Jet their ſtubbles lie rough all the winter, for 
: the ſake of feeding a few ſcore of ewes. 


EG EIT EN 


every farmer has methods peculiar to himſelf ; and they are, 
for the moſt part, ſuch as were practiſed by their fathers, 


” grandfathers, Sc. whom they. ſucceeded i in the culture of 
0 their farms. 


. molt of thoſe uſed by other occupiers of land; and if 1 can-*- 
not ſo well defend them by arguments, an experience of 
| ſeveral years has convinced me that I ought ſtill to perſiſt 
in the practice of them: they have anſwered all the ends [| 

: could wiſh from them; what could I deſire more? 


of: procuring it from a great diſtance, at a jarge bene 
and with a deal of trouble. e 


5 N leſs ſced by above one half: my manure goes a great 
deal farther than it uſed to do, becauſe I beſtow more pow 
ing ard other tillage on my land; and I am not ſo much 
5 eftered as I formerly was with weeds, for they n. now very. 
85 are ſuffered to ſeed on my land. . 


. ev er, yet got quite rid; for ſuch of my fields as border on 
inf neighbours lands are ſtill often infeſted; ſome of 
Theſe ſame neig hbours, J have ſeveral times mentioned, are © 
5 but 9 f farmers, and the weeds which have winged or 
5 cowny ſeeds, are conſtantly wafted by the wind from their 
15 land 1 to mine ® 310 that I, in ſome racaſure, am e for” 


anden, is vi auch greater Conjequence than 1s in general | 
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the grain is forming i in the ear z for, after the corn has put 
forth its ſtalks to any conſiderable length, it would not be 


o proper to ſend in the hoers: but all the loſs is the want ot 


In the beginning of my letter I obſerved, that Amel 


My methods.” as you du now hs {enſible, differ Sw 


I am enabled to role all my own ſeed without the trouble 


My crops are to the full as good as as ever 3 were, and! 


Of this laſt evil, 1 mean that of weeds, I __ not, bo- 


5 their 
2 "Pha evil and: inconvenience, comin of by our corte- 


1 5 


5M 


53 
1 

2 1 
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I | cheir - as: thiſtles are this way particularly trouble- 
” ſome, as the ſeeds of them will ſometimes be carried. a very 
3 ele way by the wind. „ . 
I have very little more to hy at this time, except that 
B 1 never threſh the ſheaves that are to ſupply me with ſeed- co 
1 : till juſt when I want to make uſe of it. "7 have a notion, 55 
| that the ſeed keeps better i in the covering nature has given wy 
I mean the chaff, than it would do without it; and Iam 
4 pretty certain it ſprouts ſooner i in the ground, the huſk or bran _ 
ol the grain being preſerved 1 ina tenderer and more yielding : 
BM ſtate, than it would be were it expoſed to the open air -. 
II ſhould be glad if any of your correſpondents would in- 
form me, at what diſtance wheat-plants ſhould ſtand from 
each other in a good ſoil, ſo as that their roots ſhould have 
ſpace ſufficient to extend, that their ſtalks ſhould enjoy all 
poſſible benefit from the air and ſun, and that a the land ET 
thould bear the largeſt crop it was capable of f. . 
I have not yet been able to come to any tolerable cer- ” 
1 F tainty in this important point in huſbandry : I have thought 
much about it, but as yet to no great purpoſe. Was this 
1 YE point once fixed, we farmers ſhould go upon a much greater 
1 certainty, both with reſpect to the quantity of the ſeed, and 7 
ET the reaſonable expectation we might form of the crop. 
I wiſh you, gentlemen, great ſucceſs in your EHadabie 
3 undertaking : and, indeed, I doubt not but you will meet 
EF with 1 4 and have plenty of correſpondents and [ ubſcribers. 1 
KH ene „ V 
oa. + 1763. Your r moſt obedient 3 ſervant, : 
155 An EssEx FARMER. | 


3 imagined: we have often fon every of great diſappointments | 

| bythis means, particularly when the lands, in the neighbourhood 
| of a clean farm, are infeſted with thiſtles, the ſeeds of which, as 5 
be juſtly obſerves, are carried a conſiderable way by a briſk gale | 
olf wind. It is a great pity farmers in general are ſuch lor ens 
in the land; their hedge- rows often have the appearance of a . 
| nurſery of weeds ; and it is ſometimes difficult to determine wh: cher 50 
Poppies or wheat-plants are the crop. O. 5 5 
This is, perhaps, being more nice than is nec eſſary : 4: it 

; is, however, an error, it is on the right ſide: and we could win 
S every ſarmer was as accurate in his practice and obſervations. E. 

| _ We join with our correſpondent, in requeſting the ſentiments of 
ſome of ke! ent F in 1 ture on this ſubject * 


os duce a greater quantity, Which is eaſily collected. 


the Society's conſideration, when the ſabjects for the next years 
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NUMBER xxv. 


: A Letter 70 b Edits, recommending. a new ManufaStur FE 
GEES be pats nds in England. ; 


| GenTLEMEN, £5 VF N 
"HATEVER additional employ we can n ind fort! the 


5 poorer ſort of people, is, in fact, adding ſo much 
ally to the wealth of the kingdom; eſpecially when 
the raw commodity to be manufactured is naturally pro- 
duced, and in plenty, either i in England, or in ny of her f 
- American colonies, __ P f 
This, gentlemen, is my motive for now writing to you. | 
1 would propoſe the eſtabliſhment of a manufacture, Which 
has been hitherto overlooked or unattended to, and which 
| would yet be of great utility. 18 
In dur iſland of Jamaica there | is great plenty of the plant 
which is called apocynum, or dog's-bane. To the pod which 
contains the ſeed of this plant i IS faſtened a plume of cottony 
down: ſome of the pods are very large, and of courſe pro! 


This plant grows like a common weed, in the Weſt- In- . 
dies, without cultivation or care: the down is ſoft, light, 
and warm, and might be appli cd to many uſes * but par- 
ticularly we mich make of it counterpanes for beds, which 
would infinitely excel the white cotton tufted counterpanes 5 
now ſo much in vogue. ESE et os ie 
This is no conje Alen for counterpanes are very fre | 

: gue ently im ade of this down in the ſouth ene. why re 
they are very much eſteemed. e . 


: . "This 


LP A premium. is al publiſhed for: encouraging the manu- 
ſacluring of the ſeveral parts of the fruit-bearing plantane- tree 
The contents of this letter may therefore probably be taken uncer 


- SOR are determined. We return our correſpondent man? 
thanks for the trouble 2 © has taken! in giving u us wo Mint. 1 
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This i is certainly an object well worth our attention: » for 
F Eo our own Weſt-India iſlands do not ſupply us with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of cotton for the ſupport of our manufactories, 
this down would, in ſome meaſure, ſupply the deficiency, | 
and be, in many caſes, an excellent ſubſtitute for it, 
Several ſorts of the apocynum thrive well and ripen their m 
” feeds in the ſouth of France: they call this down there 
” gelawad; and many plantations a are IASC and kept in good 5 
® order for the fake of it. e 5 
* It is chiefly, if not entirely, in waſte and uncultivated 
| lands, that this plant is found in Jamaica; for being " Rp 
5 troubleſome weed, which propagates itſelf very faſt, they 
' endeavour to baniſh it from their ſugar-grounds : on this 

account it might be imported raw into England at a very 
| cheap rate; and of courſe*the ke RAI of it would 
better anſwer to the undertaker s. 5 
: Many kinds of the apocynum are carefully. hes] in 
BK at Briiih Muſeum, where the pods, with the N down, 5 
KH way, by the curious, be ſeen. 1 . 
Nothing can be more proper than this Jan's to meke bad: . 
5 | coverlids for gouty people ; : it is ſo inconceiveably light, and 
pet ſo warm: it would make excellent ſtuffing for pillows 
and cuſhions of chairs, and warm ſtockings and gloves; and 

] even night- caps for ſick people, or aan as are of a tender 55 
and chilly conſtitution, might ſoon be made of it. 5 
| I ſhall not take up your time in enumerating all the ad- 
rantages which may be derived from the manufacturing of--- 
this down: it is, as I ſaid before, much uſed in ſome parts EE 
; of France, and might doubtleſs be e * in the 5 
bands of Engliſh artiſtes. e 
1 Can the e of arts do d deter than to propoſe a pre- OT 


8: In all W the clieanneſr of the raw commodity . 

| a matter of great moment; and this down of the apocynum ſeems 

| tobea cheaper material than cotton ; of courſe the articles that _ 

| we made from.it muſt be in proportion cheap. If the counter- _ 

| panes, Wc, made of this down, excel in quality thoſe made of 
cotton, they will neceſſarily be had in higher eſtimation, and | 

10 time become an 1 importar article! in commerce. „ 
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1 Some encouragement is neceſſary ; and many matters ar 
A : daily encouraged at a large expence, which do not Promi 
| : to be of half the uſe this might. I am, | 

. EP GENTLEMEN, SL : 

[i Od. 7, 1763. Your humble Wane 
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5 4 Latter to the E bis: from 4 | Member if the Bea of FE 
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© Eating. or for Seed. 


Gxvrxzugn, 


VERY plant, which is not a native =P a country, i 
LL apt, without the greateſt care imaginable, to degene- 

0 rate, after having been for ſome years cultivated with tole- 
rable ſucceſs. For this reaſon it is moſt advantageous, 

frequently to procure freſh ſeed from the e of hic 
| 2 plant i644 native... 2h: ff: | 
=. inſtances might be given of the truth of this aſfer 
5 tion; but, indeed, it is ſo well known, that it is almok 


| has been long cultivated, as well in the Britiſh Iſlands asin 

the United Provinces and F landers, for the purpoſe of mak- 
ing linen; yet, with all the care of the planters, if a ffeſt 

| ſtock of ſeed is not almoſt annually procured from the nortl, 

©: "yp from Riga, &c. it is well known to degenerate greatly. 

Ihis I take to be the caſe with the cucumbers, which 
re at preſent raiſed in moſt of our gardens; for they are 
5 certainly no ways to be compared, either with thoſe which 


1 . thoſe we now meet with in een, e 85 
N or the ſouth of France. 


3 Os — of a collection of h ſap, without 


wks ent "I 


on an improved Merihod 4 he ns r cher F, 


annecellary ; T ſhall, however, mention flax. This plant 


were, at their being firſt brought over, cultivated here, ot 


Such as we find, either in the markets.” or at the 
tables of our gentry, are in general a raw, crude, watery | 


firmneh 


without flavour, as to have no good taſte whatever, 


| are almoſt deteſtable. 


This was for ſome years e my als; £ —-T LY 
n long time deſtitute of a fine fruit. I could not, indeed, 
think of eating the ILL ſtuff which v was often laid be- re” 


ſore me. 


As I am Bebel fond of cucumbers i in 1 hot ether. it 4 
$ 11 no wonder I ſhould form many ſchemes of raiſing them 
. good i in England : but all my experiments failed, till in the 
year 1750 1 accompliſhed my wiſhed-for purpoſe. 1 then : 
began to eat cucumbers with ſatisfaction again, as the fruit 
© Iraiſed was large, firm, thick in the fleſh, and of a delicate 
and genuine flavour: in fact, they were e as one's as 


Þ * I had met with in Italy. 


pence. | 


| mjuring the fruit. 
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* firmneſs in i the fleſh, unwholeſome, and abſolutely ſo much . 


7 Such fruit may paſs well enough with people who think 

9 75 coolneſs the only quality to be ſought for in a cucumber: 
but to ſuch as have a more delicate tafte, or who Have eat 
* cucumbers in any of the countries 08 mentioned, Sand . 


W The method by which I gained this —_ point, I thall ; 
3 now deſcribe, as, perhaps, others beſides myſelf may be glad 8 
| to practiſe it, eſpecially as as It is attended with no o great e 8 


I am not fond of e till they warm ſummer! s wea= 
| ther comes on; and on that account alſo my method is well _ 
4 adapted to my caſte, though they might be procured much 85 E 
| ſooner by means of forcing- frames: but this would be at- 
tended with conſiderable expence, unleſs it was done in 
gardens where they were already provided with frames for 
| forcing cherries, &c. in theſe the cucumbers would thrive 
. very Bet in the ſpaces betwixt tae trees, and that without - 


| But to proceed: when I firſt ford an 5 of this 1 
| method, 1 procured. ſome. of the beſt ſeed of the com- Ti 
mon prickly cucumber I could get: from this, in the 
ſpring of the year 1750, I raiſed ſome plants on a mode- 
rate hot-bed, not hurrying them too much in their growth. 
In May, when the danger of froſt was almoſt over, 1 
familiariſed the Plants by degrees to the eite and towards 
. e OH 
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the latter end of the month planted them in the open 
ground againſt a ſouth wall. 
II this ſituation they throve apace, ad as aft as they 
put forth their runners, I nailed them gently up againſt the 
wall. They did not ſend forth many bloſſoms till they had 
run up a conſiderable height, _atYeait hve feet; + after which 
+..." "the fruit began to ſhew itſelf. 


I did not give the plants too much water, and this [ hare 


ſince found a neceſſary precaution we 


The fruit encreaſed in ſize daily, was of a fine green co 


” lour, and differed greatly from that of ſome other ern 
raiſed from the ſame ſeed, but planted in the ordinary way 
the runners being ed to trail on the ground. 5 


When I gathered my firſt cucumber, ] was e 


delighted at its appearance; for it was long, thin in pro- 
. portion to its length, of a beautiful green, not too tp, 
5 9 2 whitiſh ſummit, 


When I cut it, 1 found t the eln thick and . 


few ſeeds, and thoſe very ſmall; and its flavout was inex- 
preſſibly delicious, eſpecially to me, who had been ſo long 
without eating any of that favourite fruit. 


It was the ſame thing with all 1 afterwards gathered 


_ from theſe vines. 


I was not, however, is much taken up. mich the :ndul- 


5 gence of my palate, for the preſent, as to neglect providing 
for a future ſupply of good fruit: accordingly, | pitched 
upon ſome of the fineſt cucumbers, not at too great a di- 


| ſtance from the roots, 8nd left them on the vines to perk 
> their ſeed. | | Ts „ 


In this. manner have. I "raiſed 1 for my own 


eating. ever * fince, and have the good | fortune to find, that 


5 inſtal 


* Our correſpondent's experiment | was of an uncommon na. 


1 ture; yet we can readily give credit to what he aſſerts, as ve 
know that the reflection of the ſun-beams is of great advantage 
do this fruit, having experienced, that laying a cucumber or melon 
bed with tiles is of particular ſervice, improving the fruit, and 
. giving it a finer flavour. Tt is therefore reaſonable to think, that 
jt ani che vines * a wall n till be of grencer. ſervice. N. 
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jnſtead of degenerating, they have improved ſo much as not 
to be known for the common cucumber. _ 

My neighbours; in the country, are glad when [have 
ET any ſeed to ſpare for them, and always find their cucum- 
3 bers, that year, much the better for uſing it, though they 
' (do not grow ſo large as mine, neither have 2 ſo deli- 

cate a flavour, unleſs nailed up againſt a wall. 5 

Lam very ſenſible this method cannot, with any degree 
> convenience, be brought into general practice; yet, in 
every garden, a few plants may be ſo trained to prevent 

the ſeed from degenerating *; eſpecially as, if the ſeed 
only is attended to, one or two plants, ſo raiſed, would 8 
ſupply a ſufficient quantity for a large garden, - 
1 I muſt own, that in my method the plants do not bear 8 
3 10 great a number of cucumbers as in the common way; 
L. but then they are, without compariſon, 1 and of. an 
exquiſite flavour, . | 
I have found the banal of this praQticez 3 on i which = | 
1 count 1 recommend it to the curious. = 
1 I am, GenTLEMEN, . 
15 London, 7 ee humble ſervant, and 
q 0a. % b 3. 3 well-wiſher to your work, 7 
: 5 A \ MeMpeR of the Soctery. „„ 
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NUMBER XXVII. : 
25 the Eur o the Moszun RvsrTIcon. 


Gævrzziizv, 


3 Perceive you have given 10 PIR FER 1 fant) you ; 
ſome time ago, a place in your firſt publication. 1 1 
25 obliged. to You. for Four complaiſance, and e am more- _ 

Ts Greg 55 over 


| i This 1 as our — jolly oblewes, 1 
not well be brought into general practice; but we join with him 
in recommending it for ſuch vines as are to bear the cucumbers | 
for ſeed: it ſeems a probable way of preventing it from cege- 
nerating, and would not be any great expence, as a ſmall x- 


tent of wall would ſervo. to e with ſeed a large tract. of 55 
„ O. Es | 
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over to thank you for your g genteel compliment, contained 

in a note under page 55. It is this has induced me to 
ſend you ſome more Dueftions, which will, T hope, be a 2s 
: well adapted to your plan as the laſt ſet were. 


- — ———. —— oe 
* — 3 — 5 


| and e 5 


I have only to tell you, that 1 like what I have fee 


| of your work, and am 


= 8 145 OY 


Your humble ſervant, 
15 N. K. 


7 Lear  QuzsrIONs | in NarvraL Hisrony and 


| AGRICULTURE. 7 


| o the Nature 7 the Soil, and — internal Produc o 


the Earth. 
1. Of what nature, in the ſeveral parts 101 theſe e, 


are the beds of earth immediately under the ſurface? 


2. Of what nature are the beds of the rocks, in what 


1 . direction do they lie, and what are their varieties? 


3. In what places are the ſeveral kinds of marle found: : 


5 at what depth, what are their qualities, and to what uſes 
sre they applied? „ 


4. Where is there the . W af gravel, for mend. | 


ing the roads, and curing damp cold ſoils? 


Do we not ſometimes find under the Bae 2 dit: 


" kind of earth, Proper. to ferve as a manure to the * 
"ol? ” 1 15 5 


6. = what Sake 6 can | the nature of ke be judge 


75 of by the plants it produces, and by their vigour? 


7. In what places is fullers- earth dug, and where i is it ? 


moſt pure and free from extraneous mixture 4 Mo it not 
be found in places little thought to produce it? 


Mc Where 1s the beſt brick and He Fart. to be founs, 


oO and what i 18 its nature ? p - 


9. What are the component parts of the . Linds 


of cultivated and uncultivated e of ochres and mi- 
aeral earths? 1 * 


10. Of what nature is 3 earth i in the neighbourhoo 


of mineral ſprings and mines? 


11. What is the nature of the feveral mineral water 


12. Jo 


What is the nature of our bogs, marſhes, and bot- 


Ds 2 E77 Eos br 
c 

. BP, CEE e 88 
N . 3 


count ? do we find turf in theſe bogs, and at what depth? 


N 


what quantity? 
15. Where are our iron mines Hunden, and what i is the 


nature of the ore? Where are our lead and ee . : 


and of what nature are they ? * 


156. What are the properties of the ſeveral ſprings of wa- 
5 ter? To what cauſes can it de aſſigned, | that ON Torr ings 


| 3 eb and flow periodically? 


1. Might we not find marble in theſe ande of 1b 5 
colour, bs ſuſceptible of a good poliſh ? Could we find 
the gypſum for making fine plaſter, lime- ſtone, free-ſtone, 
1 coarſe marble, and ſand- ſtones, what: are their reſpective 185 
properties? Might not we find mill- ſtone quarries equal to 
E thoſe called French ſtones? Where are e N 


I ” Oe. t 85 be OR. with 7 
oa the external Produce s the * arth 


What are the . ans of theſe iſlands? — 


noxious plants grow in our fields? 


E tures on the ſev eral kinds of ſoil? 


| our helds, and how may they beſt be deſtroyed ? B 


8 der, and other plants fit for dyers uſe? = 

- W 6. At what ſeaſon do the ſeveral plants, natives or in- 
= habitants of theſe iſlands, flower, and perfect their ſeed ! dc 

ov i 7. What forts of ſhrubs are moſt plentiful; and what 
£ trees or ſhrubs, will yield leaves that are moſt proper to 


| rye a as fodder for cattle, « or to encreaſe our manures 1 


e 
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A i In what parts of theſe iſlands are coal-mines found, 
15 what is the nature of the coal in the ſeveral diſtricts? 


9 
7 F 


3 how were they formed? whence proceeds the water 
with which they are filled? is it ſtagnant, and on what ac- 


1 14. In what diſtricts are our mines, minerals, ſulphurs, 
BM marcaſites, &c. found ? of what nature are r and in 


What plants are moſt valuable for paſtures ? What . 
. What plants are beſt adapted © form artificial 1 paſ- 5 8 
4. What are the weeds which . ebe ee i in ” 


5. Could not we grow larger ee of woad, mad- 5 


8. What p 


<4 
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8. What are the ſeveral kinds of timber that: are found 

in our woods and foreſts? Might not firs, pines, and 
larch- trees be to advantage planted : 5 

9. What ſoil and ſituation is beſt adapted to each kind 

of timber: tree, and to what t diſtempers is eh Kind 


Get: £3 


07 Animals, 3 and Birds. 


T6: What miſchievous animals have we in theſe iflands 
and what are the beſt methods of deſtroying them? _ 
2. Is game any where in ſuch plenty as to be any 
| - contiderabls detriment to the farmers ; and how are the 
f mall birds that infeſt wheat-fields, &c. beſt driven away ? 


3. What birds of paſſage frequent this country? which 


of them breed here, and at what ſeaſons do they come? 
4. Would not the climate of ſome parts of theſe lan 


fog agree with ſome foreign animals, which are not miſchic- 


vous, but which produce the fine furs? Might they not be 


a means of importing ſuch from Canada, now it is in our 


poſſeſſion? would oy. not 4 well in the north of 
1 Scotland! * | 


, Has the - air 6 of this country any eee on our x breed 


— of domeſtic animals © | | 
6. What kinds of TY have we in "our meres 4 i- 


5 vers, and on the ſeveral coaſts? Which of them are held 


in the greateſt eſtimation? At what time do they reſpec- 


2 tively ſpawn f 7 What fiſh have we which come in periodical 
_  ſhoals, and which are beſt for int e or f other: 
a wiſe Lion to Le | ng ps 


of the my Noxious + Iain. F 

. What are the moſt noxious inſects of this country; 
5 and which are thoſe which 9 8 + a8 it ee Hated re⸗ 
3 . e 1 
1 are | they. en numerous, 1 what circunr 
: 1555 are moſt favourable to their encreaſe, &c.? 
3. What are the inſets which breed | on particular 
: plants, and which feed e on Som? 428 

EE EE I Win 


vl 


* 
al 
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What kinds are noxious to corn and gra, and 5 


wha are they which chiefly attack the woods? 


1 What are the beſt methods of either deſtroying them; ; 
1 7 leſſening the damage done by them, or Pre ein 


them From iguring © our crops ? 


| 5 4 6 4 g "x 63% * 1 
ho — = 22 5 5 _ — * 8 x * | Vo $4 tt. _—_— lth. * = 1 » 4 


NUMBER xXVIII. 


wo the Editors of the Muszun RusrICuR. 


| GenTLEmBN, es 5 Eo ores 


* RMIT me to contribute towards the embelliſh« 
* ment of a work which, I firmly believe, will be 
| 1 of great ufe to the public. 1 do not, indeed, remember to 
| have ſeen any thing better calculated to anſwer the ends 
E propoſed, than your Muſeum Nuſticum: the plan is well 
laid, and comprehenſive and I doubt not but you will in 
9 a few months rank, in the number. of your correſpondents, 
Z ſome of the moſt eminent men we hare. e 
1 1 miſtake not, you will think the encloſed worthy of ” 
E 2 a place i in your. collection. „ . 


Tt was by mere accident I became acquainted with Monl. 


ik Salens : he was made a priſoner i in the ſummer of the 
= year 1760; ſoon after which, I chanced to fee him in 
L Uſireſs, at a town at no great diſtance from my houſe: F __ 
found him to be a man of ſenſe, and a gentleman, 1 ſup- „ 
E plied him with what little money he wanted; for bills = 

his agent, which have ſince been very punctually paid, and | 


invited him to ſpend ſome time at my houſe, 


I paſſed fix very agreeable months in his company, and 
J found him uncommon! y intelligent 1 in moſt things, particu- __ 
J larly i in what related to agriculture. This induced me, in 75 
| the ſummer following, ſoon after he returned to F rance, to 

| requeſt him, by letter, to give me ſome account of what he 
knew relative to the ene of madd der, in conſequence 

| of which I received the encloſed. . | ip 
| At that time I had ſome intentions of trying, myfelf, fa 
| what ſucceſs I ſhould have in the culture of madder; but 
hckneſs, and ſome neceſſary avocations, have hitherto 
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| prevented me. Wiſhing you great ſucceſs in your ua. 
: dertaking, VVV Bo 


I am, GENTLEMEN, 


| London, OR. 35 11 Tour humble ſervant, * 
CD „ i Hs ws? | 
4 Letter from 22 de "ROAR a EF rench Gentleman, 12 The 
e £6 TAatzOs to the Culture Le . l 
5 . 2 
= 1 HAVE always 1 great ae in obliging 3 you, _ | | 
= particularly fo now, when you aſk my ſentiments 5 
relative to the culture of madder. I have raiſed it my- } 
: ſelf, though not in any very large quantities, in one year; 
Jet enough to be ſome Jade oe the different methods 135 
managing it. | . ET 
Madder- roots are often Cold i in France without being re. = 
8 duced to powder, and the dyers are then very careful in | = Pp 
"Ins choice Of it. They in general prefer new roots, 25 : ' 'B! 
they are thought to yield moſt dye ; Rand if they are black, 1 
Totten, ſpecked, worm-eaten, or ſcatter duſt when they 
are broken, they are to be rejected. ä 7 2 
Theſe faults the eye will Plover: . but they wc ald allo i WM 


T be examined by the ſmell; for, if they are the leaſt e 
to be muſty, their value will be greatly reduced. Sy 


Ez 
Many practiſe g great frauds, by moiſtening the roots juſt 5 : 
before they ſell them : this is doubly i 3njuring the buyer; Z q 
for he not only pays for more than ne receives, but the e 
whole is ſubject to be ſpeiled uy it 1s is kept long after it bas. = 
been ſo moiſtened. CD -- 
| — Madder, 19; be good, mould 1 9 A freſh fave ſindl; 3 8 
the bark mould be ſmooth without cracks, and lie cloſe | 7 
5 ; © the wood; for if it is {hrivelled and detached, it is a ſign * 
the ma dder was dricd. by too hot a fire *: but, after all, ; q 

Es the very belt method of knowing good madder „is to make 
2 ſmall. trial of! it on a piece of woollen. The following 9 0 
method! * recommended by fs He! lot: 1 have experiencsd 8 ö 5 
It to be good. %%% 3 


e Zealand they fa; that when the madder-root freſh taken 
dcdut of the ground has a very bitter hor: Fs ties lets in the ere 
5 and ſpend: belt en 2 O. 


E 
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1 To dye one pound of woollen yarn, a bath muff be 2 i 
1 made with five ounces of alum, and one ounce of red tar- : 1k 
« tar, diſſolyed in a ſufficient quantity of water. The yarn _— 
> that is to be dyed muſt be well ſteeped in this bath. At RS 
the end of ſeven or eight days, half a pound of ground mad- | Fl 
der- root is thrown into water as hot as a man can bear _—_— 
his hand in without being ſcalded. When the madder is __ 
— Y well mixed with the water, the yarn is put into the bath, © "oY pl 
| © which is kept to the proper heat for an hour, oreat cis: 5 
being taken not to ſuffer it to boil, which would. YT RE 4 

the brightneſs of the colour; | however, at the end of the == 
hour, the bath 1 is made to boil, a the yarn. 18 e 1 1 
taken outs: 3 


Monſ. du Hamel, who recommends this method of try- EO 85 _— 
© ing madder, obſerves, that as very trifling circumftances will! 
haue an effect on the operation, the beſt way will be to ] 
make two experiments; one with the madder that is to 
x be tried, and the other wich the beſt Dutch or Smyrna FFC 
3 e can be more e eaſy than this 8 1 have —— 
3 made it, and, with care, it always anſwered, and duicovered e "4 
| the quality of the root. 55 

Lou ſeem to hint, that you intend to at's A piece 8. N 

2 ground in madder: this it was, I ſuppoſe, induced you to mn 
I conſult me on the ſubject: you might have had, without] 
doubt, much better advice than I can give you; butyou 
} could not, J am certain, have met with any one who 

| would take more pleaſure in obeying your commands. 

I ſend you the recital of the above experiment, that you 
may, without conſulting others, know when your crop is 
| 1} good, and nearly what will be its value when ſent to mar- 5 
| ket, which depends entirely a on the ne of the. 18 proe SE 
q duced from it. 8 
I chall now proceed to give you my 8 as they 85 
occur, on the culture of this uſeful plant; but it will be 
| without method, and chiefly ſuch as I think way be of uſe 5 
| to you to put in practice in England, mn 
| 1 am apt to think there is hardly any kind of ſoil, but = 
; what madder will grow in; but it does not thrive alike in _ 


| A on the contrary, ſcarcely any plant ſooner diſcovers | 
, 
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the richneſs, or poverty of land, by the ſtate of its growth, 
than madder: in rich land, and a ſoil that agrees with it, 
it is Juxuriant, and produces a great number of ſizeable, 
well-conditioned roots; but in a poor, dry, hungry ſoil, 
the plant is viſibly checked in its growth, and We Toots of 
it are ſmall, and few in number, 85 Cs 
Madder is a great friend to moiſture, and: therefore 
thrives beſt on a good loam, with a clay bottom. It is very 
fond of freſh land juſt broke up *; but it muſt be ſo ſituated 
as not to be TORE to be oyerfloued, as s tat will eds the 
plant. | 85 
Madder requires, to c come to a ſtate of perfection, a great 
5 deal of nouriſhment; yet it is ſaid not to impoveriſh the 
land; and this, in fact, is evident; for when the madder 
is dug up, the land will be 1 in excellent condition to bear a 
5 | ng crop of wheat. „ 
I have tried ſeveral ways, and at t length am of opinion, 


1 that the beſt method of railing madder in France, is from 


the ſeed: it occaſions, indeed, at firſt, ſome delay ; but 0 
continuing to ſow a quantity in the nurſery every ſpring, 
you will never fail of having plenty of plants. 

- 4 hefred muſt be ſown on a bed of earth, dug well, and 
made very fine b y the rake, with which h inſtrument che ſeed 

5 muſt be ſlightly covered. 

When the plants appear, they muſt be teln WORSE 
| and ſet out with a hoe: the bed muſt, during the whole. 

| firſt and ſecond ſummer, be kept very well hoed, and clear 
of weeds; and, if this is "96s: they may be planted out 


Os the ſecond autumn. 90 


I have many reaſons for preferring this ech in F rance; 


: bas I ſhall forbear giving a detail of them, becauſe my 
opinion, will TRE! to plinting madder i in e 1s 


6 different. 


The ſeed of adder does not ripen by well with you, 2s 


| with us; neither does it, as I have been informed, take 


| ſo well on being ſown. For theſe reaſons, I would recom- 


| mend it to © to make 11255 Prat with ſhoots that 
are 


eee, Mr. Miller i is of a 1 opinion; in * ＋ reatiſe on the 
e of Madder he ſays, it thrives delt on a ſoft ſandy loam, 
| and if it has been in tillage ſome 8 8 it will be better than that 


| which 3 is OP broken * 0. 


ET 
U 
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f are 0 forth by the old roots in ſpring. FE have pr 


this method, and met with ſucceſs, | 


Poor madder to ſucceed well, there mould be a great 

depth of good ſoil &, and it ſhould be turned up very deep 
with a plow, or, what is much to be preferred, with a 
ſpade. When the ground is properly prepared, it ſhould 


be planted with ſets, being the ſpring-ſhoots pulled up in 


2 madder- plot, with ſome root to them; for, if they have 
not ſome root and fibres, they will not ks kindly ; theſe” 
ſhoots generally come from the layers of the plants, and: -. 
great care ſhould be had in taking them up, or the crop 

of madder will be damaged: the deſt way of doing . 
with a dibble +, that has a Aat edge ſhod with iron; „„ 
on being thruſt into the ground, cuts off the root at a 
proper length, and by gently declining the handle of the 
| dibble, raiſes the ſet without injuring the fibres of the 85 
1 root; and great care ſhould be had not to take up too 
many of theſe ſhoots, or ſtalks, as they are undoubtedly 
| neceſſary to the ſupport and thriving of the principal roots, 
| which, were they deprived entirely of their 1 would = 
FH certainly periſh. 2 1 FT 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary. to inform you | that, as l 8 
1 theſe . are | taken 95 they. ſhould be. e re- 
planted. „ 
3B 58 ks the method of i: theſe ſets more in- 5 
telligible to you, I muſt obſerve, that they are planted 
| nearly as potatoes are planted in Ireland; that is, a ſtraight 
| furrow is drawn, the ſets are put into it, the earth of the 
| ſecond furrow is thrown over them, the ſecond furrow is 
| filled with ſets, Sc. and ſo. on till che whole ground is a 


* planted, 


"We. 8 the ſets hs lin 8 inches t of PET z 
other; but this I think is too near for good land: perhaps 


5 hey would thrive betters was double the ſpace allowed : 


— when - 
£3 Mr. Miller ſays, at lealt, two > foe and a | half, or three feet. 


13 Mr. Miller thinks ibs 3 had Petter be 80 TY = pgs 
i ſpade, that the ſhoots may be ſeparated from the mother- plants : 


with as much root as poſſible. R. _ 


t This is e too near; 2 boot mold certainly be 


f allowed. 0, 
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when three rows are planted. a foot aſunder, we leave an 
interval of four or five feet, according to the ſtate of the 
land. eo | 
' Grounds planted with madder, always ſucceed beſt when 
- gentle rains fall ſoon after the work is done, as the ſets take 


root the readier, and the whole gets into a thriving way. 


In Holland and Flanders their method of planting differs 
from that above deſcribed : they take up their ſets from an 
old madder- ground in May, and they plant them again im- 
mediately with a dibble, about three inches aſunder, in rows | 
about fifteen inches from each other; they form their beds 
about ten feet wide, and leave intervals of only. one foot 
an a half, or thereabout. N e 
The beſt time of planting a madder- -ground | is, indoubt- N 
fy edly, i in autumn *, as the ſets are then beft furniſhed with 
roots, and the rains which e fall at that ſcaſon ä 
8 forward their growth. lo bo 
As the ftalks of the nudder-plants: are to be laid ous f 
and covered with earth, the intervals ſhould be every now 
N and then ſtirred to keep the ſoil looſe. This covering 
e is done when the ſtalks are about fourteen or fifteen 
mnmnches long: after the ground has been well cleared Ok 

_- weeds, a part of the ſhoots in each row are laid down in 
the intervals on the looſe earth, and lightly covered with | 
mme ſame carth; obſerving, however, not to cover them 
= entirely: the end of each ſhoot ſhould be left out of the 
ground, or they will not grow, and the whole work 
would be thrown away. 'The intention of laying theſe 
ſpoots down + is, that they may be converted into roots, 

— — encreaſe the One for fale; but all tbe 

5 ſhoots 5 
N Mr. Miller fas; this the beſt time or Aging: ran is 
ahbont the middle or latter end of April, according as the ſeaſon is 
more or leſs forward, which muſt be determined by the your 
ſhoots; for, when theſe are about an inch and a half, or WW 
inches above ground, they are in the beſt ſtate for planting. He 
adds, that when the ſhoots are longer, they are very apt to droop T 
upon being moved, eſpecially if the ſeaſon ſhould prove warm and 
daey; and if their "ew wither and decay, the roots will be greatly 8 
weakened. O. : 


„ M. Miller, i in __s e for ng adler takes I 
v notice of this method, de in 2 France, of „ing 9 2 ” 


„ twixt the ſtalks and the root would be too great. 


This work may be done with gre 1 on with the com- 
mon implements: let a furrow be opened cloſe to each 
{de of the bed with a plow : in theſe the ſhoots are laid Te 


down, and covered lightly with a hoe. 


None of the ftalks of the madder ſhould be. pulled 1 
me firſt year, as it would too much weaken the roots by 
BH eiſturbing them, and tearing off their fibres. 5 
| After laying | down the ſhoots the firſt year, the madder- 
ground requires no farther care, except being kept clear 
of weeds; and in the autumn of the ſucceeding year it 
$ may be taken up *, in order to its being prepared for ſale: . 
the carth of the intervals muſt always be Kehr loofe by 


ullage. . 


When the madder-roots are e taken up, the Sls hind” 


gets a thorough plowing, and ſome freſh roots or ſets are re- 


gularly lanted' in rows, in the intervals of the former year; - 
an} when this ſecond crop of madder is off, the land will 
de in fine condition to bear excellent crops of corn; for 


I madder 1 is no impoveriſher of land, and the frequent 4il- 


lage it requires, brings the land into fine tilth, reducing 


i into as ſmall particles as the bed of a well- kept g garden. 
The beſt huſbandry i is, not to plant the ſame land, in 
RK madder for many years afterwards +: and wheneve er it is 
again planted with that crop, it ſhould be well dun wt; 
1 manured, and tilled, the preceding year. 


When the ſtalks begin to wither, that i 18, about the latter . 
wi of October, the roots are to be taken up; and the 
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q cheapeſt and ſhorteſt way of doing i it, is to looſen the earth 
, With a common plow, firſt taking off the earth: board and . 


coulter : . when the earth ; 18 thus looſened, women and chil- 


55 
14421 


| fiaes, in ds: to 555 being converted i into roots: he mentions, 


E indeed, the Dutch method of covering the haulm TS autuunn; but 


that is for a different a Ts to N the trolt out of the 


q ground. O. 
Id Zealand: thay” let it lie three years i in the ground ; but 


ö perhaps they ſuffer their roots to grow too large : we thiok the 
- 9 or porerty of the foil ſhould govern chis circa mance, 


| + The Datch allow four years irtery a bets xt their crops of 
| Wader. 9 5 | 
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; ſhoots muſt not be laid down, or the diſproportion be- 
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2 may ſerve to pick up the roots; and wherever any difi- 
culty occurs, the labourers turn up the ſoil with their ſpades, 
hut a much better, though rather more expenſive me- 

_ thod, is to have the earth of the beds turned into the in- 
tervals with a three- -pronged fork : by this method the 
roots are taken up almoſt without damage; ; and many 
which lie a little deep are ſaved, but which would othet- 
wiſe have been left in the ground and loſt; ang ene 
moſt of the vertical or tap- roots are got up * | 
When the roots are taken up, they are dried EC much 25 
= poſſible in the air, en carried to a kiln, and Jan 
to the mill to be ground. . . 
Re” light loamy ſoil is better fat mnatder than a ek ſtrong 
1 85 clay; ; it loves moiſture, but is killed if it is overflowed : there- 
fore, if the ſoil is in other reſpects proper, but too wet, it 

_ muſt be firſt drained, or, at leaſt, thebedsmuſt beraiſed high; 
and the intervals funk low; on the other hand, if the land is 
too dry, the intervals may ſafely, and even profitably, be 
raiſed above the beds: this will at leaſt prevent the young | 

5 freſh planted ſets from being hurt by too much drowth.. 
When the upper ſtratum of ſoil is deep, it is to be obſerved : 
Ms that the land cannot be ſtirred too deep: : the only thing to be 
: apprehended i is theeexpence of doing it: the more the earth 
is reduced, the more nouriſhment will it afford to the roots | 

of the madder; they require a great deal: but in general 
5 madder Pays wel for FT labour that i is beſtowed « on it, 


do the firſt row of madder, to make a ſufficient opening to receiv? 


| "ha earth, which muſt be laid therein in digging up the row of 
roots, ſo that there ſnould he at leaſt two feet broad, and two {pits 
and two ſhovelings deep, and ſnould be made as cloſe as poſhble 
to the roots, without breaking them or cutting them in doing it: 
then the row of roots mult be careiully dug up, turning the earth 
into the trench before-mentioned. In doing this, there ſhould be, 
to every perſon who digs, two or three perſons to take out the 
roots, that none may be loſt; and as much of the earth ſhould be 
haken out of the roots as poſſible: and after the principal roots 
are taken up, there will be many of the long fibres remaining be- 
low; therefore, in order to get the roots as clean as poſſible, the 
5 whole ſpot of ground ſhould be dug the ſame depth as the fil 
trench; and the pickers mult follow the Ciggers, to . tem al 
out to the bottom. N. 1 


b Dy 
Le . Witter direcis the roots to taken 1 up in the following man- 
: ner. A deep trench ſhould be dug at one fide of the ground, next 


Some judgment 1 is required reſpecting the t time of taking 


: up theſe roots: | have already mentioned that they will, in 
general, be fit for uſe by the latter end of the ſecond auumn; 
Mi but this is not always the caſe; 3 and it is much better to let 3 
dem lie i in the ground another year than to ſpoil a crop. 
1 The Dutch W take them up too ſmall *, and 5 ; 
+E French almoſt as often let them grow too large. | The two 
extremes are equally to be avoided : the proper time to take 


5 them up is, when they are about the ſize of a ſwan's quill ; 


| they then yield moſt dye, and are of courſe moſt proper er 
BH uſe. The time when they arrive at this proper ſtate, depends 
not only on the nature of the ſoil in which they have been 
| planted, but alſo. on the good huſbandry that has been be- 
| ftowed on the land; for without proper tillage they will 7 

© turn out but an indifferent: crop; but if they are planted on 


x good loam, are well tilled during their growth, and have 


8 Evourgble ſeaſons, they need never be left in the ground _ 
1 longer than the end of the ſecond autumn, whether they _ 


1 are planted in the ſpring or the autumn. 


l have mentioned in this letter many things hich will : 

3 appear trifling to you, when experience has made you more 
i knowing in this culture ; for, depend upon it, a greater 5 
portion of knowledge is acquired by a little experience 1 
W than by a great many precepts ; the firſt makes a deep im- 
preſſion on the mind, whilſt the latter are ſoon. chaſed : 


1 nay: by new, and perhaps more pleaſing, „ideas. 


l would recommend it to you, when you begin to plant 
madder, to depend more on the judgment you ſhall form of 
| things, than on any thing you can read on the ſubject. If 
you miſcarry i in ſome inſtances, you will certainly rectify 
matters in your future practice: a ſenſible man cannot be 


long in the wrong. 


Vor. t us 1 bn 
We ſhould | imagine the Dutch madder muſt be large exough, _ 


| as they grnerally. leave it three years in the ground, 0. 
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1 Dry weather is, if poſlible, to be choſen for taking up 5 
madder roots, as the earth then caſily falls off them, and 
1 they need not be waſhed, which is to be avoided; and, in 
” at, there is no occaſion to waſh them, unleſs they grew 


in a ſtiff ſoil, and the weather was ver y wet when the ey 
| were taken out of the ground. 


MUSEUM RUSTICUM 
"fo S 1125 not, I know, given you any ſyſtematical inſtructionz; 
in the affair of cultivating madder; and this I purpoſeſy 
avoided doing; for, had I attempted telling you in what 
manner this uſeful plant ought to be cultivated in England, 
I ſhould certainly have miſcarried, and all I could have ſaid 
would have amounted only to probable conjecture: had I, 
on the contrary, given you a circumſtantial detail of ur 
methods of practice here in France, it would only, have 
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ſerved to miſlead you, ſo mach do the climates of the two 5 


countries differ, I am therefore in hopes, that my man- 


. 0 W ² ERS 
wt . 8 * n 1 
6 tl” A — EE : 
cc 3 
r Eats 3 VR ; , 


ner of treating the ſubject will be not only more agreeable, | 


but more uſeful to you, as I have, for the moſt part, only 5 
mentioned ſuch circumſtances as may be equally uſeful A 
the culture of this plant in both countries. N 
Lay it down as a maxim, that the culture of Wa ier i ; 
5 ee managed, is very profitable; 3 there are few crops | 
pay better : but then the two extremes are to be carefully : 
a voided; we muſt not let our ex pences be ſo large as that 


no crop wilt repay them; neither muſt we be ſo ſparing as 


to balk the growth of the plant for want of proper tillage, 
A great deal is required, yet too much may be beſtowed 
on it, for the reaſon above mentioned: the golden mean 
15 beſt in this, as well as in all other matters; and what 5 
5 this mean is, can only be learnt from experience; for it 
Is abſolutely impoſſible to lay down maxims that will ſuit : 
4 all countries, all climates, and al] ſoils. f 1 
I have probably given both you and my ſelf more obi | 
- than Was neceſſary in making thete reflections, as a little 
18 recollection would have convinced me that you are far from 
1 being uninformed i in matters that relate to agriculture ; ; yet, 
as precepts, which are general, and in themſelves Ws 
3 cannot be too frequently inculcated, 1 know you will for- 
give me; and this knowledge it is that ee makes oe. 
5 ſo careleſs of offending Ne | 4 
Be not backward i in letting me know any thing herein : 
= I can ſerve you: the regard I conceived for vou, during my 


Rs reſidence i in England, would be a ſufficient inducement for | 
me to e all ] can to your ſatisfaction, were I not, 1 
as I really and in truth am, bound to * by ors tie of 


_ 


- Efititude = and 1 „„ WM 
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' Your behaviour to me, when I was unfortunate, and 
wanted aſſiſtance, I ſhall ever bear in mind ; and what made —_ 
5 it ſtill more pleaſing and acceptable, was your manner of _ 7 
cConferring a favour, than which nothing could be more b 79 
f generous, nothing more truly humane. e 1 ö 
I muſt ſay no more, leſt I offend you with the over- | 

| flowings of my heart : yet you will, I hope, permit me to by 
a 7 that nothing ſhall ever prevent my beings” SS . 
| Your very much abliget humble ſervant, 

"Tir, Sept. 145 9 8 . e Dx Sarkxs. 
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NUMBER XXIX. 


4 Litter to the E a tors, from a Member 7 the $, 0 of FO 5 


hinting at 4 TOs of 6 ext n and e ng Colour 5 
8 7 the Madder- Root. ; 


| GuxTLEMEN, 5 
_ N HE Society is dale: 1 find, to give all poſſible 


& encouragement to promote the culture of madder in 
| England : it is indeed an object worthy attention; yet 
there are many obſtacles to prevent this culture 1 0 be- — 
ing generally practiſed: I ſhall enumerate a few of them, LL 
and afterwards hint at a remedy. . 8 = 
The farmers in general are an obſtinate ſet of . men ; . they 
are wedded to old cuſtoms, and have, beſides, for the moſt 
part, an utter averſion to crops that occupy the land two * 
ſeaſons: from theſe, therefore, we cannot expect much i in 
this affair, as they will ſcarcely ever attempt the culture of 
madder till they are driven, a as it | wepes into it ie by a proſpect | 
of immediate gain. OT 
The garden-farmers, who live Linn twenty 1 round 
be metropolis, muſt ſet the example: theſe, indeed, are, 
in general, a very intelligent ſet of men, ever willing VC 
: adopt any real improvement in their practice: yet, till the 7 ERS 
| : culture of madder turns out as profitable to them at leaſt 


| 4s any other of their ee, etope we cannot expect 
| they ſhould plant it. 


. 
9 Madder ofren occupies the land: three ſeaſons. 8 


tp. 
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The lands about London are very dear; therefore the 
obj ection of the crop's occupying the ground two years holds 
: Ri good ; but this might be got over, provided the planter 
could have ſale for his root immediately after it was taken 
up: this is far from being the caſe in the preſent practice; 
for it muſt be firſt dried in a kiln at a large expence, and 
then reduced to powder in a mill, before it can be broughtt.o 
market: 2 long proceſs for a bath farmer to fperinitend.. 
It ig not to be expected that every farmer who cultivates 
5 waive; ſhould erecł a kiln to dry it, and a mill to grind | it: 
theſe are expenſive works, and would only anſwer in very 
| Ye under takings : yet, if he does not erect theſe hitherto 
ceſſary conveniences, what is he to do; ? Why truly he 
e carry his green madder to the next kiln, which may 
not probably be at any reaſonable diſtance, and make the 
beſt bargain he can for himſelf; the dried root muſt then 
bo carried to a mill to be ground, before it can be offered | 
to the dyers for ſale. . 
If the owner of the kiln impoſes. on the ane, he mal 
: either bear it with patience, or let his madder-root heat, 
ferment, and ſpoil, which it will do in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time; for it is very ſucculent and full of ſap, inſomuch 
„that, in drying, it loſes at leaſt ix parts in ſeven of 1 Its S welgit, 
| and ſometimes more. . | 
Some ingenious men in F rance have ied how it woull 
2 to yl the madder-root green for dyeing : it did very 
well; and, as they ſay, there was a faving of at leaſt one 
half, Howing eight pounds of green madder to loſe ſeven 
eighths of its weight! in drying, And to be reduced to one 


Os pound, which i 1s often the 4 Fo 


In making the experiment of. dyeing with 977 green 1 roch 


it was found that four pounds, which would have been re- 
1 duced to half a pound in drying, was equal i in effect to 2 
pound of dried root. This 5 therefore, of uſing the 


green r oot, would be a great eaſe to the farmer, and a con- 
5 ſiderable ſaving to the dyer; but the misfortune i is, that they | 

ſeldom live near enough to each other to put this method | in 
practice: a farmer, who might find it convenient in other 
_ reſpects to plant madder, might, perbaps, on enquiry prove 
to be twenty, thirty, or r many more miles diſtant "my a 
5 


* 
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3 This ſcheme, therefore, cannot be brought 
into general practice; 3 though, where the ſituation 1s con- 
venient, it may be profitably embraced. . 

To remove all the obſtacles I have mentioned, which pre- 


vent the farmers from planting madder, 1 have formed an 
opinion, that an inſpiſlated extract might be made of this 


root, which ſhould retain all the uſeful qualities of the ma- 
nufactured roots nowimported in large quantities for thepur- 
poſe of dyeing; and it would be only neceſſary to diſſolve 

this extract in ſome proper menſtruum, to prepare it ſor ule. 


In what manner this extract ſhould be made I do Not 


pretend to determine, eſpecially as there are many gentle- 


men, members of the Society, who have a much greater 
knowledge in chemiſtry than 1 can Hatter EE, to he: 5 


poſſeſſed of... 


Would 3 of theſe genclemen rake” upon Wenke 
3 "the trouble of examining h 10w far, and in what manner, 
this ſcheme was practicable, there is not the leaſt doubt but 
that the ſecret would ſoon afterwards be diſcovered, provided h 
| the Society was to offer a large premium for that particular 


purpoſe; and I own 1 think of hundred pounds would, 


in this manner, be very well beſtowed, as it would, doubtleſs, 


be a great inducement to our. farmers planting madder. - 5 


Should this ſecret be diſcovered, ſo as that the extract 
would anſwer all the purpoſes of the dried root, and with 
equal or greater certainty, the expence of the proceſs in 
| making it might very eaſily be calculated; and if it was not 
complicated, the farmer might prepare it himſelf on his 
premiſes immediately after raking up his root : il, on the 
| contrary, it ſhould require too much knowledge and nicety _ 
| for him ſafely to practiſe, manufactories might be eltadline! 
for this purpoſe at proper diſtances, which would not fail“ 
| being plentifully ſupplied with green root ; and this the : 
farmer might either ſell ro the owners of the works at a 
fair price, or pay them, after a reaſonable rate, . for their | 


trouble i in the proceſs. _ 
In Holland their foil is, for the moſt pat, peculiarly 


adapted to the growth of madder ; of courſe a great quan- 
tity of it is raiſed in a diſtrict: they have public kilns. for 
| drying i. it, and public mills for reducing it to borders ; 


and 
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ter he manner of 55 


and the neighbouring planters bring in their madder-roots F 
to the works, where it undergoes all its preparatiens it 2 1 
certain reaſonable, fixed, and well-known rates, the far- 'F 
mer having no farther trouble than e his 0 and 1 f 
carrying it thither and bringing it back. | = K® 
This reduces the profits of a crop of madder to ſome de. 
ere of certainty, as a planter need only inform himſelf o? 


the quantity of green root his crop amounts to in weight, : 
to give a probable gueſs at what will be his profit. MD 1 


With reſpect to England Tam fully perſuaded, that, i WF 

it is practicable to make an extract *, and as it were con- 
centrate the virtues of the root, it is andh the better \ way, * « 
as the commodity, though equally uſeful, would lie in 2 S 
much ſmaller compaſs, be of lighter carriage, and ſoon be * 

; as well cheaper, as in much greater plenty, in this iſland. E 
It is quite unneceſſary to enlarge on the many advantages \ 

to be derived from this matter if brought to bear : they = 
cannot but be evident to you, the Society, and the public; Þ | 

— 1 Tall therefore conclude 8 0 GENTIEMEN, 1 

5 25 Your 3 humble ſervant, 5 

| Aug. 14 116g. _ 8 A SILENT Memes, 1 

1 N U M B E R XXX. — EF 

- Las to the Editors, on the 4 ferent Us „ to which th * 
5 Leaves of Trees ay be nal * 
Sernursen | Ro 

HE ſubject 1 ales to write on, may appear pal us ; * 

: in England of little conſequence ; yet I think it may 1 9 

1 be well worth our attention when ſet in a proper light. BW. 
It is not my intention to treat, at this time, of leaves a Wt 
organs that are neceſſary to vegetation; I ſhall take them L 4 
Ander my conſideration only when they become no longer 3 
1 neceſſary to the plants of which they are parts. — 
Wee ſuffer our leaves to fall and rot on the ground, without = 
making, in general, any uſe of them; whereas, were they n 
carefully gathered before the fall, and dried, which would 9 
de no great expence, they might, upon occaſion, ſerve as Y 
” "our for our e as manure for our land; we might 2 


wan 
- 8 it | wool * poſible to prepare madder for N 1 


to preſerve our wines in dry vaults; and if I am not 


F : miſtaken, oak leaves might be a very good ſubſtitute for the N 


dark in tanning leather. 


When we intend leaves as iter for cattle, they ſhould N 
be gathered juſt before the fall, and frequently turned and 0 
dried like hay; 3 after which, if they are kept from moiſture 
and wet, they my be with eaſo preſerved trough the 5 
24 wi inter * 2 50 05 p 
This will beſt auler in the neighbourhood of lace ook - 
| .nd foreſts, where there are plenty of trees, and where of 
courſe the labour of gathering the leaves will be but of little 
value. Cows eat theſe dried leaves with a good appetite; 
1 7 and there cannot be a better, nor a cheaper fodder, to ſupport 
| ewes through the hard winter's weather. Where a farmer, 
5 who has a right of commonage, breeds a large number of 
| ſheep, he will be glad of ſuch a reſource, in a hard winter, 
V to ſave his hay : if the ſheep have not ſome 7 e TRY" 


Z many of them drop in the winter. 


| I cannot fay that I have had any great experience of the I 

I uſe of leaves as a fodder +; yet I know they may be ſo ap- 

| plied, and are wholeſome food: I have dried ſome in ſmall _ 

| quantities, and given them, for ſeveral weeks together, both 

| to cows and ſheep ; they eat them freely, and ſeemed to be 

every way in as good health as when they were fed with hay. 
So much for my little experience; but in France the caſe 


i is otherwiſe ; they annually conſume leaves there in large 


1 quantities as. fodder for their cattle; and find them thrive | 


L well with it. 


4 On the 1 of the foreſt of Orleans; 4 as : as in 
many other provinces, this practice is highly approved of, 
e and ſtands e recommended en the inferior far- 


: mers, 1 
. In 3 hes” give many fore: of N to their cattle. 


Their cows are very fond of the leaves and tender ſtalks of the- 
madder: this food makes them yield abundance of milk of a 


good quality; but it has a reddiſh colour, and the butter made of 
it, though very good, is yellow. They give alſo to their cows | 
the blades or leaves of the ſaffron plant; ; but theſe give the mill 


2 diſagreeable taſte. N. 


Our correſpondent does not attempt to diſtinguiſh what leaves 


| we e and what ns * we thould be one to ima- 
= 1 8 8 
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1 make hot- beds of them; they would ſerve inſtead of ſaw-duſt 
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mers, who have no great e of other more valuable 
fodder. | | | 


I wopld willingly recommend this an; to forme of © Out 


* nolifh farmers: it is a great pity any thing ſhould be thrown 
away that can be of the leaſt uſe; and I have often, in 2 
Woody country, ſeen the leaves of the trees rotting on the 
ground ! in autumn; and when [ have gone there the winter 
following, I have ſeen the poor ſheep and half- ſtarved cow; 
crawling on the commons, and almoſt periſhing for want of 
that nouriſhment which the leaves of the preceding autumn, 
if properly preſerved, would have afforded them. 
To fay the truth, it would be a very g good practice was 
55 every farmer to preſerve and lay up in the autumn as many 
leaves as he conveniently could. No man can anſwer for i it, 
but that his fodder may, by ſome accident or other, run 
_— ſhort: ſhould.this be the caſe, the leaves would undoubtediy 
be of very great uſe, and might even be a means of ſaving 
the lives of many of his cattle : : but ſuppoſe even that the 7 
; Jeaves ſhould not in the winter be wanted as fodder, they a 
will then ſerve as an excellent manure 25 being laid to rot 
in alternate beds with good | earth, In this manner they 
make a much better manure than either wheat or barley © 
ſtraw, as they abound more with vegetable ſap, raiſe in the 
earth a more uniform and temperate fermentation ; a: and for 
this reaſon the effects they produce are more laſting. 
Another g great advantage they poſſeſs as a manure is, that 
| you are fure of not flocking your land with weeds by 
the uſe of them: this can not de Ka of apy of the common 
kinds of dung. „ 1 „„ 
I thall mention an other uſe: to 1 the leaves of trees 
may de ee by the Pars itt he &y are firſt properly dried 


„ nt 
C44) 


Eo gine, t! TTY chough they may 904 of them be 2900 20 der, vet ſome 
0 them are better. than others; and doubtlels what would ages 


very well with horſes, oxen, or cows, may not be fo proper 1 {or 
theep : we mould therefore be glad if our cor; reſponder ts won 


give us {ome information on this head, that, it any farmer {t; ould | 


chuſe to tave and cure ſome of this fodder, he may know wiz! 


kind to prefer, ſo as to ſuit beſt his own convenience aud the | tate 
; of his flock; :-Oc- 1 

Leaves, when mixed in a 3 vnd oub diz make an ex. 
cellent manure; it would therefore be worth while 10 gather them, 
Was it dan for this uſe, R. 
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and prepared; I mean that they may ſerve inſtead of firaw, 
flocks, or feathers, for beds, bolſters, and cuſhions : nothing 
can be cheaper for this uſe, and "nothing can be holes 


> ſomer or eaſier. 1 have had Hine experience of it, and ind 
that when leaves are applied to this uſe, it is be Fly for them to 
receive ſome wet in the dr ying, whether by rain or by water 
| thrown on them is immaterial : this makes them of a tou gher 


1 contexture, and prevents their ag 2 Frequent Baking, 
into duſt. 


80 much far the uten to which 8 may be applied by . 
the farmers and the poor: but this is not all; the gardeners 
: may find them anſwer a very good purpoſe: 1 mean, as * 
| have before obſerved, that they are very proper for making 


hot-beds, inſtead of horſe- litter or tanners bark. 1 know 


they may be applied to this uſe, becauſe I have tried it. It is 
only neceſſary to tread them very cloſe in the bed, and gire 
them a proper degree of moiſture : they heat tradually; and 
their heat is, I think, more eq uable and permanent than that 
of horſe- litter, there not being ſo much danger of burning 
and ſuffocating the plants in the frame. The SA of them 1 5 


FE nearly reſembles that of tanners bark. | 


. have alſo applied theſe leaves to another very difference 


uſe; that is, as a ſubſtitute for ſaw-duſt, to put among my 


| bottles in my wine- bins i in my cellar: they ſerve very well ö 
© for this purpoſe, as my cellar is dry; and I the rather chuſe 
deo make uſe of them, as they are eaſily procured, which is 
not the caſe with ſaw-duſt ; for I have been often very much 
© puzzled to get a few ſacks, as 1 live at a conſiderable diſ- 


Ez ' lance from any great town. 


lk have but one thing more to mention illi to as aſs 

I of the leaves of trees, "which 1 is, that I have great reaſon to 
1 think that oak- leaves may ſerve, inſtead of oak- bark, for tan- 2. 
2 ning leather : x cannot ſay I cver tried them i in this inten- 
3 | tion, ' becauſe I am. not acquainted with the proceſs uſed in 

| tanning; but I have frequently ſoaked them for a conſi- 
derable time in water, and found the water ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with their qualities : it had a dark colour and 2 


taſte remarkably aſtringent * 


ary the | experiment, and communizate to us the reſult. .. 


- Yar I. 1 2 wy i 1 = Ican- 


* We could wiſh ſome of our correſpondents or readers would 
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1 cannot but perſuade myſelf that the juices of the! leaves 


of the oak have nearly the ſame qualities as the juices that 
are to be met with in the bark of the fame tree; and, if (©, 
why may not their effects on limed hides be the ſame? 100 
not know whether any one has ever made the experiment: 
i it has been made; I ſhould be glad to fee an account of Ut 
in ſome future Number of your collection. 1 am, 


GEN TLEM EN, 
oa. , ve. With great refoe,- 
Tour very humble ſetvant, e 
A Covxrav Grx, 1 LEMAx. 


NUMBER XXXI. 


e and Mahen. : 


Grvrikukv, . = 
8 your plan ſeems to comprehend every /.thins the 
. can tend to the public good, 1 ſhall not, needles! 


make an apology for troubling you. The intention of . 
writing is to recommend this eſtabliſhment of magazine 
0 wheat at Gibraltar and Mahon.  _ „ 
| It may, perhaps, be aſked, of what uſe ll this: _ 
rines be? I ſay, they will- encreaſe our trade, and bring 
money into the nation; for I would not be under! Rood to 
mean, that theſe. magazines ſhould belong to the public, 
and be for the uſe of the garriſons : no, I Woul id have them 
| the property of a company of merchants. „ 
It is well known that in Barbary, Feten, 1 and 
the Levant, though they have generally large crops of corn, 
mill there is, for the moſt part, a dearth id ſcarcity once in 
fix or ſeven years: at theſe times wheat ſells. at a great 
price, and happy are they that have moſt e, 55 
By what has been ſaid i it will be evident, that were thete 
8 Wiggins eſtablilbed in. the places above mentioned, a 
great profit might every now and then be made of the 


corn contained in en 3 and! in this trade chere Would be 
ET . no 
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7 20 hazard, becauſe there would aye be a valuable ſtock 


The only queſtion then would be to Rnd proper maga- 

20 zines to contain a ſufficient quantity of corn; and than 
- this nothing could be more eaſy; and ſo it mult; I am 
: certain, appear to thoſe that know how wheat is, and has 
been preſerved in many parts of France, Italy, and Sicily. 
Tphe climate of thoſe countries is very hot, the wheat ripens 
$ well, is got in dry, and is well adapted for keeping. . 
immediately under the upper ſtratum of earth, the inha- 
bitants * frequently find a hard dry rock, (this is the caſe 
| both at Gibraltar and Mahon) : in this they dig a large deep 
YT cell or cove, as it is called, taking care to faſhion it ſo as 
to have a ſmall narrow aperture or mouth. In this cove 
they ſhoot their ſacks of wheat, after it is dreſſed and fit 
for the mill: when it is full, the ſurface is but ſmall : this ; 
they frequently ſprinkle over with quick-lime, which being 
* dy the action of the air ſoon reduced to duſt, heats the 
corn, and occaſions the grains near the ſurface to ſprout 
nnd ſend forth long blades : theſe ſoon decay, and form to- 
gether with the lime a thick coat, which keeps the re- 
mainder of the corn from injury: the cove is then co- Oo 

| vered with a ſtone, and left for perhaps an hundred „„ 
in fact, it is ee to ay how Jong it will keep i in this . . 


manner * 


It is no uncommon ching in Italy to 8 theſe coves © 
3 fu K of good corn. n by accident, hen it always turns out a 


X 2 p . 


3 At a in Purgundy, they. have oranaries where- they --- 

I Rill keep corn thirty or forty years: over the heap they ſtrew qui 

1 lime in fine duſt, to the thickneſs of three inches, and ſprinkle _ 

| this over with water, whence ariſes a cruſt. The grain near the 

E ſurface ſprouts to the height of a foot and a half: theſe the 8 
kills, and the heap Is left untouched till neceſity obliges them =. 


uſe. i K- 


ES +4 little time aſter the fads of Metz, under Henry the Lend 155 
of France, the Duke d' Elpernon laid up vaſt ſtores of corn in the 

| citadel, which was preſerved in good plight till the year 1707, 
when ths French king, and his retinue, paſting that wav, they 
made bread of ſome of it, eat it, and found it very good. A 
eruſt was formed on its ſurface, by the germination of the gran 
next underneath, to the thickneſs of an inch and a halt. The 
town's people commonly walked on it witbout its giving the on 
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| treaſure to the owner of the land. But I cannot ufiras 
this matter better, than by relating an affair which hay. 
pened no great number of years ago, the truth of which 
many gentlemen of great fortunes and known . in 
this metropolis, can teſtify. 1 

The Marquis of Bonaretti was formerly a merchant in 

"Lain. After having with great reputation acquired a Very 
conſiderable fortune, he retired to ſpend the remainder of 
his days in his native country, and en an | eſtate i in 
the neighbourhood P 

The manfion-houſe of this eſtate being ole, FEY out t of 
repair, the Marquis ordered it to be pulled. down, intend- 
ing to build another more ſumptuous on the A 

When the workmen came to the foundation, they diteo- 5 

2 . a large ſquare ſtone: this the ſurveyer would | not 
ſuffer them to touch till he had ſent for the Marquis. TN 

„The ſtone being raiſed, expoſed to view a large cove 4 
very fine wheat. With this wheat the Marquis freigbte! 
ſeveral ſhips, which he ſent. to Liſbon, and other places. 

It was fold in the public m markets, and declared, by every 
| purchaſer to ſpend 2s s well as UE it had been of the laſt Yeats 
pak „ „„ 5 

This cove of wheat es out to be of fuch conſequence, 
that the family which had ſold the eſtate to the Marquis 
of Bonaretti, brought their action againſt him for an ac- 
count of the produce: he pleaded that it was not depoſitcd 
there, either by them or their anceſtors ; on which ac- 
count it could not belong to them : on the proof of this be 
reſted the iſſue of his cauſe. „ 

This family had been forty years, and von, poſſeſ; 4. 
=o the eſtate ; but the! Marquis caſt. 8 2855 becauſe eres 
could not prove any right to it. . 

When this matter was decided, the family that was be- 
850 them poſſeſſed of the eſtate, for above ſeventy years, 
commenced. their action; but with as little ſucceſs 2s the 
| former, for they could not trace any t the leaſt circumſtance 
which gave the court reaſon to imagine the cove was filled 
with wheat by any of their Ace ; though at this laſt 
trial, ſome of the witneſſes, who depoſed as to their know-.. 
FE 15" of the ſeveral poſſeſſors of the eſtate, mw wp ware 

of fourſcore years of age. 155 „ 
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* this wheat had been depoſited there near 120 years . 
and how much longer it was impoſſible to determine *, 

The Marquis de Bonaretti's right to it was judged to be 
4 indiſputable, as the former poſleſio ors might as well have 


5 claimed a right to a geld mine (if one had happened to have 


: been found there) WHICH: their anceſtors had 1 never opened, 
nor knew any thing of. | | 


Many perſons who bought ſome of this beat! at Litbon; 5 
were curious enough to have it ground into meal, and made 
into bread under their own immediate inſpection; and they 
have often ſince declared that the brea d was as good, and 


5 as well taſted, as any they had ever ſeen. ; 
But to return to my firſt ſubject, nothing could, 1 N 


be more expedient than to eſtabliſh the magazines Ire-_ 5 


commend both at Gibraltar and Mahon. Gt: ibraltar | is al- 
' moſt an entire rock: the expence of digging the covers 


| would not be any very large ſum ; it might very well be 
done by the ſoldiers in garriſon, Joubling their pay whilſt 2 

| they were about this work; and the coves, which would 

then be the property of the government, might be let o | 


| the merchants at a certain moderate rent. 


| manner, 


Theſe 1 wo ould not only ad the bps 1 
| keeping wheat for the merchants in time of peace; but they 
might alſo ſerve the government, in time of war, to keep 
4mmunition, proviſions, and warlike ftores for the ſeveral _ 
garriſons : theſe necellary articles would here be ſecure from 
danger, from the fallin gof bombs, by which many magazines 


of powder are blown up; proviſions might be laid 


greater plenty; and with ſuch aſſiſtance it would be 19 15 
impoſſible to determine how long a fortreſs could withſtand 


the regular attack of even a royal. army, 5 


1 mean this letter only as a hint, to o be enlarged | on | by 


Home o of Four: correſpondents, . 


0 e 1 110 years. It was covered with a cruſt a foot 
13 1 . | 


* 


Thus, in theſe two trials, it was evidently proved that 


The lame might be done at Mahon, and i in the fame 


3 Ar Sedan, i if Champagne, on the Ee TIS of: Loxemberg, 5 
in France, there was a granary cut in a rock, wherein a heap — 
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As to the affair of the Marquis of Bonaretti, ſomebody 


may, perhaps, inform you of more particulars relative tg 
it than I have been able to recollect, for my memory is not 


to good as it has been. — een, this 2 


8 production from 


5 Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
| London, 04. „ I 763. I Menxchakr. 


OY NUMBER xxxll. : 
| 4 Latter to the Editors, relative 77 ſome Trial, made by 


 Harve et, of the Brayant and Hainault S lber for —.—. 
U beat. „ 


Grxrikitzx, 


TN reading your firſt publication, x find wu the contents 
1 of No. IV. that you had not then received any relation 
of the trials that were made in this county, laſt harveſt, of g 
3 the Brabant and Hainault ſcythes for mowing wheat. 
E, gentleman, a foreigner, came down here toa neigh- i 
| bour s of mine, in order t to but us into: 2 method of going - 
about this work. = | 
_ Many trials were e in the PO TOR of myſelf; and: . 
great number of others: the ſcythes did their work well; 
they cut the corn within two inches of the ground : ot 
though our workmen were of courſe a little aukward, | 
ſcarcely any ears were ſcattered : but the greateſt advan- 
tage is, that a man with one of theſe ſeythes can cut down, 

1 Jeaft, double the quantity of weak in a * he « can with ; 
= a ickle or hook ®. 
The chief objections tie” to the deen of this : 
"method were, that the ſtubble is left too ſhort, and on that 
account is not fit for thatching; that the weeds are cut with 
the corn +, and will be apt to mould or heat, and the ſeeds 
to mix with the corn in threſhing ; and that the poor are 
deprired of their gleanings, as none of the corn is ſcat- 
tered. 1 8 . 
5 „„ Ne But g 
ITY. Fes. the method of ako aha 9 e deſcribed by 


N Mens de L'Iſle, ſee page 20. of chis denen. 
1 See og 21 and 33 


* bo 
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But theſe objections muſt ſoon fall to the ground, when 
we reflect that, by mowing, the ſtraw is much longer, and 
certainly ſtraw is much better for thatching than ſtubble *. 
2 As to the weeds being cut with the corn, it is of no con- 
3 ſequence; for they are eaſily ſhaken out of the bottoms of 
the ſneaves, after drying a day or two; and the ſheaves may 


1 be ſafely left to dry, if they are laid in the following manner+. 


Suppoſe three tobacco-pipes to repreſent three ſheaves, the 
9 bowls to be the feet of the ſheaves, and the ſmall part the 
cars: lay one of theſe on the ground; then take another, 
and lay the bowl of it under hs ſmall end of the firſt ; take 
afterwards a third, and diſpoſing them in form of a angie, 


- lay the bowl of the third under the ſmall end of the ſecond, 
and the bowl of the firſt under the ſmall end of the third: 


by diſpoſing them in this form, the ears are always kept 
from the ground, and will endure a great deal of wet v 8 
3 out damage. J) 8 „ 
As to the ſeeds of the 8 being threſhed, and mixing © 
| with the corn, that may eaſily be avoided ; for the wheat, : 
4 by this method of mowing it, is ſo repulatly diſpoſed i „ 
; Y ſheaf, that the ſheaves need only be reden on the car, 5 
22 without being unbound. _ 
The objection, that he. poor 0 1 be i of their > 
z gleanings, i is a mere farce : their time might be much better 7 
employed; and by the ſame parity of a the more corn 
| the farmer left for them in the field, the more juſtice he 
Would do them; and this few would venture to alſert. as; 
cuſtom might in time extend it to half the crop : beſides, 
as by this new method a great deal more corn will be inned, 
it will of courſe be cheaper the Tour round, and eaſier Pur- „ 
| chaſed by the poor. = _ „„ 
| The foreign gentleman w was of great uſe to us: ke is in- 5 
* telligent and. communicative, and v we all of us acknowledge 
| ourſelves much obliged to hing Ls 
Many in this county propoſe making more expenſix e . 5 
; of It next harveſt, and there is no "Joubr but that in the Br 
4 t of a few Fouls it will be e brought i into o conſtant utc 1. 


* 1 vote ae page 18. 
1 See the note under pave 2 1 
. See Ne. 4 page 17. e 
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A ſhort certificate of the advantages reſulting from the 
practice of this method, was ſome time ago drawn up: it 
was preſently ſigned by a number of gentlemen, farmer, 
gardeners, labourers, Sc. and tranſmitted to Dr. Temple. 
man, ſecretary to the Society of afts in London, to be, if ne- 
ceſſary, publiſhed for the benefit of the kingdom. This ney 

method * will, doubtleſs, be introduced to the knowledge af 
the Engliſh world with a better grace, coming under the 
ſanction and recommendation of fo reſpectable and uſcfi; 
ſociety. Believe me to be, GENTIEM EN, 


Vour very humble ſervant, and well-wiſher, 


ny 


The editors are happy, that, as members of the Society, they 


have an opportunity of conveying to the readers of this colleCion 
a perfect idea of the form of the ſcythes lately tried in North- 
amptonſhire: for this purpoſe they have annexed a plate engraved 
from a drawing taken from the three ſcythes now depoiited in 
the Society's machine-room, for the inſpection of the curious. 
The parts are repreſented ſeparate, that they might be more di. 
tinct: the dimenſions and proportions follow. Fig. 1. is the handle, 
or mounting, of the largeſt ſeythe: the length of it from à toc 
is eight feet, from & to h five feet, from 6 to c three feet: at c is the 
part whereon the blade is fixed: 4 ſhews the two bends Which 
ſerve inflead of a cradle. F ig. 2. is the blade to this ſcythe : from 
the heel a, to the point 5, meaſures three feet, and it is two inches 
and a half broad: when the ſcythe is mounted, from the point of 


the blade b, to the end of the long handle à meaſures an angle o 
even feet. Fig. 3. is the blade of another ſcythe, the length and 
breadth the ſame as the laſt blade. Fig. 4. is the handle to this 
fecond ſcythe: from à to d, it meaſures three feet ten inches, from 
4 to b two feet, and from h to c, one foot ſeven inches: the blade 
zs fixed at @, and when the ſeythe is mounted, the angle from the 
point of the {cythe-biads to the end of the handle, meaſures three 

feet nine inches. Pig. 5. is the blade of the ſmalleſt ſcythe: from 

4 to bit meaſures ont icot nine inches, and is two inches and a 
half broad. Fig. 6. is the handle or mounting to this laſt ſcythe: 

at a the blade is fixed; om @ to & is one foot five inches and 2 
Half; the angle from 6 to c, four inches and a half; from c to 4, 
five inches; from d to e, three inches and three quarters. Fig. 7. 15 
the gathering-hook : the length of its handle, from a to 6, is thre 
feet nine inches; the hook, from & to c, is ten inches long. We 
mall defer giving the mechaniſm of mowing with theſe ſcy thes til 
another opportonity, in the mean time thall be glad to hear from ſuch 

al our correſpondents, as have ſeen them at work, on the ſubject. N. 
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NUMBER. XXXIII. 


IF 4 Latter from an Eſſex Farmer to the Editors, 0 on | the Decay 


: of Timber i in that e 
| GrvrLEER, 


I bs EY. . 


Lou, Genen, ſeem. to "have different notions of - 
things; for I find you attend more to the utility of the 
ſubje&, than the elegance of the ſtyle of your correſpon- , 
dents letters: this encouragement, it is, has induced me 


to aim at appearing in ſuch good company. 


I live, Gentlemen, not far from the Senders of Tiptree- N 5 
Heath, in the county of Eſſex, where J hold a confider- 
able farm, and have beſides, of my own, a ſmall freehold 7 
plot, worth about fifty pounds a year; yet am I content 
| with the humble title of yeoman, without aſpiring to that 
| of gentleman, as many of my brother f farmers in this . 5 


are very apt to do. 


My preſent farm J have er many years, * 1 5 
am not an old man; and I have of cousle ſeen many perty 


We J. No. 1 5 CL „ revo- 


B 
— 5 


"AVING ſeen and 3 ir what has been publiſhed 

. of your work, I hope you will not refuſe me the 
| pleaſure of being proclaimed as your correſpondent : I would 
| wiſh, as well as others, to do my country ſervice and, in- 
deed, the thoughts of a Plain n man are not e to Fd 
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| 4 
revolutions, even at ſuch a diſtance from the metropolis; 
but the greateſt revolution of all, 1 intend — — the ſub- 


ject of my preſent letter. 


When firſt I began to make obſervations on men and 
things, I remember there was great plenty of timber within 
ten miles round about my neighbourhood ; but this is no 
longer the caſe: Oe it is int to, 82 not indeed be 


quite ſo apparent. 


Almoſt all the PEAS were well waged; Wie beſides the 

cCopſes and groves of fine timber, which were every where 
to be ſeen, many thouſand fine ſticks grew in the hedge- 
rows. Theſe hedge- rows were formerly thought to be of 5 
ſervice, not only to ſhield the crops from blaſting winds, | 


= but to ſhelter the cattle in the cold winter's weather. 


Our methods are now greatly altered, amended they ſay; 5 
for,” inſtead of hedge- -rows, they will ſcarcely ſuffer a ſtem 
of white-thorn to grow: A quick-hedge, ſay they, exhauſt 

= the land, and ſtarves all that part of the crop that is within iin 

reach ſo that our fences now conſiſt chiefly of a ditch, a 
bank, and a dry hedge; for they plow wp to the e ſtake, 995 


7 they may not loſe an inch of land. 


1 am no advocate for your lothful dun land; Salers, 
who would ſuffer their land to be over-run with thorns and 
es; yet J cannot but think that every thing may be 
© : carried to extremes z and this has been the caſe in the affair . 
I am now writing ale the landlords ſeemed to encourage 
their tenants to become what we call neat farmers, by cut- 
ting down tlie timber * on their lands, though the true rea- 
ſon of their cond uct was, the deſire of recruiting t their almoſt | 


TY empty purſes. 


Had you, Gentlemen, ike he: * ion . years "1 
ET b ago, great quantities of fine elm for keel- timber, ſtout oak _ 
hHkenee- timber, and planks without number, ſhipped at the 
port of Malden, in order to be carried to the king's dock- 
yard, you would undoubtedly j join with mein regretting the 

” e of the ſine woods in which this timber grew; 

| woods, which lay lo convenient t for ene that the 

8 h | | | | 485 ought 

"FM The timber Nas hens in many counties too much deſtroy ed by 
2 . up the hedge-rows; and cat timber 40 Woo betore 
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| wood? What is Chiſſel-Grange to what it once was? And 
| how little good timber is left in the pariſhes of Tolleſbury, 
Tolleſhunt-darcy, Tolleſhunt-Fnights, Beckenham, Layer, Fering, * 

Meſſing, Salcot, Malden, &c. &c. &c. n which formerly ohh 
were almoſt an entire grove. a 
I am no enemy to reformation : there wlghs, perhaps, i in : 

thoſe times, have been too much wood; but I am ſure 1 
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eught to have been preferved for the uſe of the navy, though 
an act of parliament had paſſed for that particular purpoſe. 
How ſmall are the remains of the many fine woods which 
6 bordered on Tiptree-Heath ? How were the trees 


cut down. by thouſands ſome years ago in Kelvedon-Hall 


am now warranted in ſaying there is far too little 6. 


Were the lands which have been cleared, of a fine rich 5 
: ſoil, and more proper for tillage than timber, 1 ſhould not... 
think there was ſo much reaſon for complaining: but when _ 
I find theſe lands in general of ſuch a nature, as to yield _ 
3 much leſs clear profit by tillage than they did by timber 
and underwood, we may ſurely venture to 85 8 that the 
. woods and ert not have been grubbed up . 1 
JJ This 
3 5 A a cans 3 to be over sd the bd 3 
= clearing i. it is often carried to exceſs, We have bad many inſtances _ 
of this in England: and in ſome of our American colonies that 
border on the ſea, the timber is ſo far deſtroyed, through this mad- 
| neſs of clearing, that even fire-wood is exceſſively dear; a horrid 
| miſtake! Which one would ſcarcely have thought any men of com- 
mon forecaſt could have been guilty of: but the misfortune is, that 
| preſent profit, in general, Fo. the beter of every other Fonhderg- | 
| tion. R. ö 90mg] 5 
1 When a "gentlanas | is oboe to an up a 3 and convert N 
the land to tillage, be (hold, before he takes his final reſolution, 12 5 
de particularly attentiye to circumſtances. It is neceſſary firſt to 
make an exact calculation of the profits annually reſulting from the 
| Wood: the nature of the ſoil ſhould be examined, to ſee if it is 
pioper for tillage, and whether there will not probabl, be a loſs + 
BB by converting It to that ule; independent of the hazards from bad 
| Ciops, bad ſeaſons, and failing of tenants. Theſe matters entirely _ 
| regard the land-owner; but he ſhould alſo have ſome, regard to the 
. public intereſt, and enquire whether the county is not already too 
_ thinly wooded, and whether the grubbing his wood, if of any five, & 
may not greatly affect the price of faggot-wood and billeung for 
_ the poor; and if it is an inland county, this is of the more conſe= _ 
- quence, as it cannot be fo eaſily ſupplied with coals; the FO” _ 
cannot afford to be at 98 great rape des for their Ong - N. 
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This frenzy is carried to ſuch a length, that I could men. 


tion to you ſeveral farms, not many miles diſtant from that 


55 I occupy, which will not ſupply the tenant's kitchen with 
fire-wood; and the landlords, on this account, allow . 
certain daduRien 1 in the rent to buy coals. _ 


I cannot yet bring myſelf to think, but even a proper 


= ; Si mber of hedge-rows may be uſeful on a farm ; and 1 am 


ſure a little copſe or wood is a deſirable thing. 


My plowed land I keep as clean as any body's, being no 
oven in my natural diſpoſition ; yet I have often taken it 


| Into my head, that a lucky hedge-row has ſaved me now 


and then thirty acres of wheat from being blaſted, when 
my neighbours crops, _ were more expoſed, were, in - 

2 manner, totally ruined. © 1 3 
But, Gentlemen, to be more | vio, 1 thing a point | 
. ithin rea- 
ſonable reach of water. carriage, ſhould be preſerved for the 
uſe of the navy: our ſhips are not built ſo cheap as they 
were formerly, owing to the almoſt unaccountable and 


| 'of national concern, that all woods, which are 


: TJudden decreaſe of the timber fit for that purpoſe. 


We might, with proper care, ſupply ourſelves with 900d : 
3 {inn for maſts, fine elm for 0 ane: excellent. oak for 


8 knees, planks, c. 


33 remedy i in this matter is W has wm lone 
„ allowed: is it not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that hing of- 
55 fectual has not been done in the affair before 1 it is too late! 5 

It is not eaſy to calculate how many acres of crown land 
there are in the kingdom, which do not produce a ſingle 
guinea of rent in a year to the king: a great deal of this 
land lies in a proper ſituation for planting timber, to ſup- 
ply the future wants of the navy; 5 and to > what | better uſe. 


can it poſſibly be applied? 


Let every man ſpeak of what he knows; + am, ” and al⸗ 
5 ways have been, informed, that Tiptree-Heath is crown 
land; this is a large tract of land; ſeveral miles wide, and 
many long. hh] lies betwixt the great road to Colcheſter, | 
and the towns of Maldea and Tolleſbury : it contains 
many thouſand acres of land, that would ſupport and nou- 
Tiſh ſome hundreds of thouſands of good timber-trecs, ſuch 2 


as oak, elm, alh, e and Aae 15 


12 | 
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Its being ſo near the port of Malden, makes it very con- 


venient for water- carriage to London, or the ſeveral dock- 
8 yards on the Thames and Medway. I would therefore re- 
Fo commend, that this heath be immediately planted with ſuch = 
Fo Kinds of timber as may be thought proper, at the expence 
bc the government, and that it be incloſed and preſerved 
for the uſe of the royal navy alone; for perhaps by the time 
this timber is fit to fell, the government may be glad of © 
ſuch a reſource; at leaſt, I am certain ſuch a ſupply will 
de welcome, if the preſent faſhion of 1 8 woods lafts 
much longer. 5 
I cannot ſee that any "TOM ould Nabel object to my ” 
© ſcheme, for planting Tiptree-Heath with timber: it is true, 
| there are a few cottagers live on it; but theſe, were they 
at all induſtrious, could get a much better livelihood by | 
removing into the neighbourhood of the villages, where 
they would not fail being employed, at e . in the = 
| ſeveral works of buſbandry. 8 = 
1 The only murmurers would, I balleve; be Ev borders : 
F who have been free enough to encloſe land from the Heath: 
E theſe, perhaps, would expect to have their title to ſuch land 8 
* enquired into; and this would prevent their giving a will- Z 
ing conſent to the planting of the Heath with timber. But 
| private intereſts, let them be of what nature they may, ſhould 
+ always give way to the good of the common weal. . 
| If you think my thoughts of conſequence + enough, you : 
b will of courſe inſert them at a proper opportunity in your 
| collection: if they ſhould not be ſo far honoured, it Wilt 
| bealeſſon of humility to me, and teach me not to ſet too 
8 high a value in future on my own idea of things. „„ 
(Low will, ada 1 Hopes believe ; me to be, with great 
A reſpect, 5 


Grvrieurn, . 
= Your humble fervant, 


* We imagine it might ba. of great Ge ule to . mans 
other tracts of crown land in the ſame manner, n ney: lay 5 
konvenjent for water. carriage. O. - 
t We ſhould be glad to hear from this centl man, whenever 
. his leiſure Ft him to ante us Wich bis“ letters. . 
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FRIES 


NUMBER XXXIV. 


oh 4 Liter to the Editors, from a Member of the Society, on 1th 
Obtaining of the Lake-Red, uſed by the Painters in Enamel, 5 


7 a Sreaper E's and tins 855 . Materials. . 


_ GanTLEMES, 


1 has, it ſeems, been thought” an 4 _objolt worthy. the 
: Society s attention, to publiſh a premium for the diſco- 
5 very of a more cheap method of obtaining the fine red colour 
ulſed by enamel painters. That commonly made uſe of isa 
| preparation from the fineſt gold *: this muſt of courſe en- 
hance the price of the colour, and thereby make the portraits, | 
e WO piecespainted in enawel, be much dearer to the purchaſers, 
Many have attempted to remove this obſtacle to the pro- a 
. greſs of the art, but hitherto with little ſucceſs. | 
A A very great man in this way of painting was "he late 
Ar. Zincke + : he knew the diſadvantage his fraternity 
Jaboured under | in uſing ſo NOTES: a colour ; but his time > 

BE The taken ao hs ihe painters in . is e of 
OS 800 gold diſſolved in aqua regia, with ſal armoniac, or common 
ſlalt. The diſſolution being compleated, it is put in a cucurbit 
Wich ſpring- water and mercury, over hot ſand, for twenty-four | 
| hours. The powder remaining at the bottom of the cucurbit When 
the water is poured off, is ground up with double its weight of 
flower of ſulphur, and put in a crucible over a gentle fire; and 
When the ſulphur, which takes fire, is exhaled, the red powder re- 
mäaining is ground with rocaille. The veymilion- red is made with; 
ie vitriol, calcined between two cruzibles luted togecher; ; then waſhed 
in aqua fortis, and afterwards in fair water: .the fire i is 0 be mo- 
= Hes and to remain about half an hour, 
Mee are indebted to the French for this art of painting i in opake 
TD ' enamel ; nothing of the kind having been attempted before the | 
CI. 1630, when James Touten, a goldſmith of Chaſteaudun, firlt 
__ aiſcoveica it: he communicated the ſecret to his fellow artiſts, 
ho, in their turns, contributed to the bringing it to perfection. 
The firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf was Dubie, a gold{mith, who | 

" ne in the galleries of the Louvre. After him came! Morliere, 
_ a native of Orleans, who applied himſelf chiefly to the painting on 
cings and watch-caſes. His diſciple, Robert Vauguer, of Blois. 
exceeded them all, both i in his deſigns and his colours. After bim 


_ Hrerre Chartier, of Blois, applied himſelf tc the painting o of . 
en, ne lucceeded to admiration, IG: 
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* We date ! in n England nad fverat very eminent artiſts in this 
way: in fact, portraits were firſt painted in enamel in this iſland. - 
M. Felibien acknowledges, that the firſt and moſt fiviſhed por- 
traits, and thoſe in the fineſt colours, were brought into France, 

by Petitot and Bordier, from England. This occaſioned Leuis 
Hance and Louis du Guernier (two good painters in miniature) | 

| Joon after to attempt the like; in which the latter ſucceeded be- 
yond every body that had gone before him: he likewiſe invented _ 
leveral new teints for the carnations, and, had he lived, would 
Kan. have merited the glory of carry — the art to its laſt pe 

Wo ion. EY 
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was. fo much taken up by his buſineſs, that he could not ; 
attend to the experiments that would * ORF. to. make 
the wiſhed-for diſcovery. 
When Mr. Zincke was in his greateſt eminence, a young 
man of extraordinary genius, by name Gamble, was bound 
to him as an apprentice: his application to buſineſs, during 
the time he ſerved, was truly wonderful; and the progreſs 
be made ſurpriſed even his maſter, though he Was no 
= ſtranger to his uncommon talents. . 
B . Mr. Zincke thought he ſaw in his pupil the n 5 
3 ” great eminence, and was determined to be the firſt x0: - 
encourage ſo promiſing a genius. Some little time therefore 
before the termof young Gamble sapprenticeſhipwasexpired, T 
1 Mr. Zincke made the following propoſal to him, diz. That 19 | 
tit he would continue with him as an aſſiſtant, he would give 
him his board, lodging, keep him a ſervant, and a youu 
of horſes, and allow him beſides 3001. per nnn 2 
| Youthis naturally ambitious z and this was a oreat temp- = 
© tation, eſpecially as the young man could not hope to 
© make at firſt near ſo much by entering into buſineſs or 
himſelf: however, he declined the propoſal, os 8 
His motive for ſo doing was, indeed, out of the common 
way; the road to riches, eminence, and fame, lay open 
before him: he might worthily have ſucceeded his great 8 
maſter in his buſineſs, and dae a Life of 1 in | af- 55 
fluence and W 5 „ 
The beſt painters in ct have 8 es” theic ; 
| owncolours; Mr. Gamble was therefore of courſeacquainted 5 
with the nature of each proceſs : : his whole ambition was 
| : turned to a deſire of! ee the methods of making =_ 
WV . . 3 
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colours then in uſe ; and this was the true motive of his 
declining Mr. Zincke's propoſal. 


Laying afide therefore his painting, be WO TIER labour. 
ed for many years to accompliſh his wiſhed-for end: he ſoon 
improved many of the colours, and ſhortened the proceſs 
uſed in making others: had he been content with this new. 
acquired knowledge, he might fill have been rich: but this 


was not his aim; one thing was yet wanting, that is, a 


cheaper way of procuring; a fine lake· red than hat uſed ; in 

common practice. ü ” „ 
He was induſtrious, indefatigable, and perſevering ; j and : 
by theſe qualities, added to his extenſive knowledge in the 


ſubject of his ſearch, he hoped to ſurmount all obſtacles. 


His diligence was really ſurpriſing for ſeveral years, when 

poverty ; of which he had yet formed no idea, for ſome tine 
put a ſtop to his labours : he ſoon, however, reaſſumed them 
with added vigour; he ſtruggled with every diſadvantage 
of fortune, and after about twenty years intenſe applica- 


— accompliſhed his long wiſhed-for purpoſe. 


5 It might naturally have been imagined he would now have Z 
_— taſted the  iweets of his long ſhady, | but in this he was diſap- 
= 5 : pointed; 5 


* The politics © of * the ſeveral PO SEE uſed 5 W 8 pain- 
5 ters, is as follows: 44ite, which is the baſis, is the fineſt cryſtal 
glaſs, made of the beſt kali from Alicant, and ſand vitrified toge- 
ther. To theſe are added tin and lead in equal quantities, calci- 
ol by a reverberatory fire : this is prepared by grinding and clean- - 
| bHvg it with aqua fortis ; after which, waſhing it well in fair water, 

it is ground and pounded afreſh in a flint or agate mortar, —The | 
 ruddy brown is made with feces of viiziol and ſalt-petre ; or with | 
iron ruſt well ground on an agate with oil of aſpic. — Black is made 
Voith perigeux, well calcined and ground with oil of aſpie, to which 
is added an equal quantity of the goldſmith's black. — The nellow | 
is made by adding iron ruſt to the white, — Blue is made of the 
lapis lazuli, well purified and Prepared with ſpirit of wine, and 
eee expoſed in a bottle five or fix days to the Tays of the ſun. — White 
copperas calcined makes an amber colour. Theſe colours, toge · 
tber with the two reds mentioned in a former note, by a diſcreet - 
mixture and combination, ſerve for the com poſition of all the relt, 


The colours are laid on with the tip or point of a pencil, as in 


miniature, with this only difference, that they uſe oil of aſpic in- : 
| Read of gum-water to dilute them. They ſet and poli chen : 


— Enamel, when laid 2% by a reverberatory fire. 5 
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pointed: for when he came to apply for employ, he found it 9 
no eaſy matter to get proper recommendations: his maſter,  _ 1] 
| B the great Zincke s former employers, were many of them 1 
dead, and his own friends had almoſt forgot that he ever 1 
. had a being; his dreſs was not ſuch as would prepoſſeſs any "| 
= one in his favour, and his addreſs: was not the moſt polite: _ =_— 
= his attending ſo cloſely for ſo many years to ſtudy, had pre- = 
= vented his allowing himſelf time to make} oper obſervati- . — 

ons on men and manners. 185 <= 4 
fle was honeſt, but blunt in Bis converſation: "te was | 


ſenſible, but no ways communicative: he was good- natu- : | 
= red, but captious for want of knowing more of the world : WM 
7 he was capable of doing great things i in enamel- painting, e | 
but knew not which way to employ his talents to advantage: 2 
be could praiſe, but he could not flatter : he was a judge of .m 
merit, and ever willing to encourage it; ; but, unfortunate- ' . 
© ly, ſeldom had it in his power : he could com nend a bro- 
| ther-painter's perfgrmances without envy, and recommend 
him to the notice of good judges with ſincerity “. 5 
lam ſorry I cannot conclude this narrative of Mr; Gam- 
q | ble with telling you that he aroſe ſuddenly into the emi- 5 Fp 
nence he ſo much merited, and had ſo dearly earned; but — - 
? this unfortunately was not the caſe : I knew him for ſeveral 
1 years ſtruggling with misfortune ; and whenever he gotem- F 
ployed, it was by the middling fort of people, and at an un- 8 +14 
} der price, for want of his being better known. 2 CD i 
I cannot now ſay whether Mr Gamble 1 is dead or living: A 
it is ten years ſince I have ſeen him; and he may, for any 
thing: I know to the contrary, with all his merit, with all 14 
his knowledge, be ſtill getting a precarious ſubſiſtence, * _— 
ſuch. as have no taſte to diſtinguiſh what ſhare of prailes a R 34 
well as reward, is due to e VVV 2 : 
I ſhould not have mentioned this Mr. Gamble to you on 
the preſent occaſion, but that I imagine him to have been 
the firſt diſcoverer of an improved method of making lake- . 130 
red, for the uſe of enamel-painters. — 
Hle may, perhaps, be dead, and his ſecret may hows SY 
with him; yet is it worth enquiry: if he is ſtill alive, the 
"Vol: L 8 . . — 
* This character of Mr. Gamble might with juſtice be applied | 
t many men, who, Wenn S are unknown, 
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world ought to be greatly obliged to him for his inceſſant 


ſtudy and important diſcovery; and there i is no doubt but 


chat if he is paſt his labour, either through age or infirmit; 15 


he will be enabled comfortably to ſupport the few remain- 
. years he may have to live. 


Some may, perhaps, curiouſly aſk who this Gamble v. was, . 


and what evidence can be produced of his extraordinary 


merit? Such I willingly refer to Mr. Hogarth, who former- 
ly knew him well, and was no ſtranger to his good qualities : 
and ear abilities and nene in his 1 Belieie | 


hy” GENTLEMEN, 
1 Your very kunibte Saint, 


1 Lond: to „ OR. 3 1763. A N to having — obſcure 


—_ ** 2 
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= 4 Letter to the Editors, reſpedting the moſt certain Token «4 


a fate: 9 on an ee 5 


Cbsnienee, 


HAVE a little eſtate i ina a coufity where I 40 not know 
4 of any coal- mines being worked ; yet, on looking over 


my land ſome years ago, I took it into my head that there 


were coals to be met with in it at no great depth. For my | 
particular part, I acknowledge myſelf to be no great judge 
in the affair; you may, therefore, well i imagine I would | 
not ſet to Weck in digging a pit, till I could 80 Won a more 


certain foundation. 


1 know it is, in theſe „ very 150 o 


Aber ſe a large ſum of money before one can expect any re- 


turns: this I am able to do, provided there is any moral cer- | 

| tainty of ſucceſs: I would, you muſt know, chuſe it ſhould 
amount to ſomething more than a bare probability; for 
mould I ſuffer any my. Oy loſs, | it h be of pv i 


: hurt to my family. 


Having ſtill my favourite cons ( for ſuch 1. own to you it 
. is) in 1 view, I, laſt ſummer Was twelve months, age a  jour- | 
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ney 8 n into the North, in order to converſe with ſome of 
the ableſt overſeers of the coal-works, as well as to make 
my obſervations on the nature of the ſoil, ſtones, turf, &c. 
of the land where the coals were found; but in neither of 
5 theſe did I meet with the ſucceſs I cabs have wiſhed. 


I˖ met with many very ſenſible men among the overſeers 
5 of the works; 5 but, under all the appearance of openneſs, I 
BY found they were too wiſe to be indiſcriminately communi- 
c ative in their converſation ; they were reſerved without ap- 

I pearing to be ſo; and they were frank, and ſpoke their 


3 minds on every ſubject, but on that which could be of Oy. 
: uſe to a curious enquirer. | 


When I found there was no 1954 to be wot "ſs. way, + 


made an agreement with a very intelligent workman, to 


24H oive him a certain fum of money, and bear all his eXpences, 
provided he would ſurvey my land, and undertake, on cer- 


© tain conditions, « to open 2 Te for me e if it ſhould be found | 
Fo . 
Il cannot Ty I had any" reaſon to compi of this man 8 


1 behaviour, though I am ſtill as little ſatisfied as ever. He 
came to my houſe, and was with me a fortnight : we fre- 


j quently walked over the land together; but his obſervations | 
© were ſo curſory, that I thought it impoſlible he could be a” 


8 judge whether there were coals on the land or not : how- 


ever, he aſſured me there were coals, though he could not 
1 exactly tell at what depth, and that he was ready to perform 
| his contract, and ee a pit if [ thought Tune” to e 
„ 

| I did not imagine, as ox have dlteaty ares: that he had”. 
3 5 d obſervations ſufficiently accurate to couble him to 
Judge of the matter ; but in this I was miſtaken; for I was. 


informed by my ſor vanes: that he was out every morning be- 
fore ſun-riſe, and ſometimes for two or three hours c even in 


the dead of the night. 


I remonſtrated to him, how e ee it 1 was that . 
mould diſburſe ſo large a ſum of money, as I muſt neceſſarily 


do in the undertaking, on the credit of his ſingle aſſertion; 


80 requeſted he would inform me, by what certain and un- 
ting tokens he could be ſo ſure there were coals in che 


4 2 NVyß. eſtate, | 
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_ eſtate, and why he ſhould not permit me to accompany him 


in his real obſervations, when I alone was the e who 
. be ruined by the experiment. i 
His anſwers were far from ſatisfactory; 5 he told me it was 
impoſſible for him to impart his knowledge, as it would 
DS 40; him a mere act of madneſs; ; that his livelihood de- 

pended on his ſecrecy on that head; and that all he could 
ſay was, that 1 might reſt aſſured there were coals on the 


eſtate. 185 


As to his not chuſing 9 I RY me | (EGOMPaBy . in ki 
reſearches, 1n giving me a reaſon for his unwillingneſs, he 
paid me an unprofitable compliment, aſſuring me, that had 
1 been as little intelligent and curious as moſt gentlemen 
are, he ſhould have had no objections to my being with him; 
but that he ſoon perceived, if I was preſent, he could not 
make himſelf a judge in the matter, without imparting to 
mae a greater ſhare of knowledge than he could by any 
means conſent to do.ʃ : 
Niere the affair now reſts. I diſmiſſed vie TY } preſent, | 
- beſides what I had wakes to give him, and he v was 5 feeming- : 


5 ly perfectly ſatisfied, 


Iz have ſeveral times 8 4 . to 3 is 7 
8 this hidden treaſure, but have been hitherto deterred by the 
great hazard of loſs. Many others have told me there were 
cCoals on the eſtate, but on the opinion of theſe have no de- 
en _rndancs. 6 V 5 . 
Unreſolved, and wavering ene two very oppolite 
opinions, 1 took it into my head to write you this letter; 
the chief purpoſe of which is, to requeſt ſome of your in- 
| tended correſpondents to give me their candid opinions in 
what manner ] ought toat, The gentlemen in the North, 
and in Wales, where coals abound, will doubtleſs ſayour 
you with their frequent communications; it would be con- 
5 ferring a great favour on me, and many others i in my futuati- 
on, if ſome one judicious and intelligent particular : among | 


them would inform the world, through the channel of your 


collection, what are the moſt certain prognoſticks of coals 


being on an eſtate, 1 imagine ſome judgment may be for- 
med from the nature of the foſſils and ſtones found near th 


| ſurface; from the growth. of the corn, 7D, and even the 
| | | „„ es | 
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” trees on the land; from the nature and ſituation of the 
ſprings, andalſofrom the nature and ro hs of the under 
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= „„ Be: 9 
g - lt it very eaſy to form e ; but it is far from 1 1 
= being! ſo to make rational concluſions : this is my caſe; fond Eo det neces it 


bol the ſcheme, I every day almoſt conclude, from obſerya- 
tions of my own, that it muſt be; and it often requires my Ns 

| whole ſtock of prudence, to prevent my embarking jd 5 

|  tately on ſo hazardous and expenſive an undertaking s. 

E You muſt certainly know, Gentlemen, how uneaſy i it is 

to be in ſuſ pence in any important concern: let me intreat 


eee INES 
= . 4 » * pre 4 Hogg 
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© you, therefore, to give this letter a place in your intended 0 | 
publication before Chriſtmas : I may then hope, in the ſpace — oy 
E ofa few months, to have my doubts reſolved ; for the gen= _ -þ 


E tlemen who will read my letter in your collection, will not. 

E like the man I employed, be prompted, by the motives of 

LL ſelf-intereſt, to conceal their knowledge ; they will, I hope, 

1 on the contrary, be free to impart it, eſpecially when they 

© refle&, that the more this kind of knowledge is propagated, 

5 _ the more will it be for the benefit of the Cy in ge 3 

E wy 5 is als poſſeſſed of e on bis 7 IE „„ 

S which he knows nothing of: ſpecimens of it are every dag 

| thrown to the ſurface by the ignorant farmer's plowſnare, 5 

without being noticed: this was the caſe ſome years ago in 

| farm belonging to a friend of mine; it was a poor hungry 

| foil, and had been for a century before let under 50l. a year: 

| by mere accident a fine marl was diſcovered near the ſurface; 

| the whole farm has been mended with it; and the fame |: 

| land now lets for 270]. a your * divided into two o ſepa- 1 

late nt. Lam, 5 55 

| | Srvrishun, e 
** 25, 1763. 5 1 Lour humble ſervant, 5 

1 A LoxDoxER. 
* We ſhould be glad if this tien was, by n means af; any ff 
of our correſpondents, it hin ge in the matter he ſeems ſo anxi- 


ous to know; but we have reaſon to fear that in and uni- 
5 verſal — cannot 3 in this caſe be laid down. R. 
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- 4 ; to JE Editors, containing a Hort Ke RY the Ma- 
nufactorj for making aa] OR. e, at 1 1 = 


cChelſea 7 in Suſſex. -. 


Gxvrikugv, | 


85 £0 be imported from France. 


The public-ſpirited gentlemen who firſt rentiired on this 
| | arduous, as well as hazardous undertaking, have reaſon to 
TE Matter themſelves, that their ſcheme will ſucceed, and turn 
cout, not enly to the great | benefit of their cauntrys Hut Whos 


wiſe to their own particular emolument. 


The workmen that are now employed are chiefly French; 5 
ws Engliſh children are daily bound apprentices to them, ” 
chat the ſecrets and myſteries of the ſeveral nder my. 
1 85 ſoon become our own. _ 


From the ſpecimens already exhibited. hers is great 8. {4 


ſon to conclude, that this manufactory will ſucceed : 


_ eſtabliſhing it has already had a wonderful effect on Jo ; 
town and neighbourhood : every thing ſeems alive; and Old 
= Winchelſea + is,! as it ne, ariſen like the e out of! its 
0 e was 2 very dificuls matter to procure workmen Keil. 
ful enough to manufacture this fine cloth; and it was ſtill 
more difficult toget flax proper for making yarn fine enough: 
„ EF TT Tl To too yet 


C2 The 38 PER "Br their name from Cams: a city in 
„ the French Netherlands, where great . of them are an- 
= vually manufactured. N. — 
I Old Winchelſea, Which was two or three miles From the | 

itte of the preſent town, had eighteen pariſhes, and was of great 
conſequence. It was ſwallowed up by the ſea before the time 

of N the F in whole reign the Fer town was 


es Voll. ; 4 . 


Od may not, N be bilpleaſed, that the public 

1 fhould, through the channel of your collection, be 
1 acquainted with an infant manufactory, lately eſta- 
bliſhed at Winchelſea; I mean that for making the very fine 
| linens called cambrics *, equal to thoſe which uſed and : 


following particulars, 


Tt was neceſſary for them, that the Ebies of the flax ſhout? : 
E be fine, ſlender, and long, and that in a much greater degree 
1 than in the linen made i in Ireland for ſhirting, ſheeting, Sc. 
; J for this reaſon they proceed, in the culture of their Ras. FE 
V manner very differegt from the practice of the Iriſh farmers. 

= The land on which the plant is to be Town muſt be ver 
freſh ®, * but not rank, for that would defeat their intentions 
= of hating the fibres fine. 9465 it will do without dunging, 1 
much the better. For the crop to ſuceeed well, the ſoil + of 
2 this land ſhould be reduced, by frequent tillage, as fine as 
3 : garden- -mould ; the ſtones ſhould be all picked; and the 5 
E land, whilk it lies fallow, that is, before the ſeed is fown, 


1 mould be kept as clear as poſſible from every kind of weed. 


1 After every preparation is made, the beſt ſeed that can be: -- 

s procured i is ſown. very thick on the land; and if the weeds: 
E have been previouſly well deſtroyed, they will not afterwarddss 

© hurt the crop. The plants ſtanding very thick run _ 
fender without branching : but, in order ſtill to promote 

© their growth, the planters ſtick the crop very full of long 

| | flicks t; and on theſe they lay buſhes, which, ſhading the 
| | plants from the intenſe heat of the fun- beams, make them 
| run up very flender ; and they yet enjoy air and warmth 
| enough to prevent + their ſtems, or ſtalks, from wan by bo 
| much moiſture d. ST OED This 
= 1 The ſoil on which © ey grow their fineſt flax chout Cam- | 
| bray, though good and fruitful, is ary 3 ; and this, perhaps, Bes : 


+ Fents the crop from being too rank. O. 


+ We ſhould be glad to be informed i in what ſoil this very 


3 fne flax ſucceeds beſt, N. 


This method is alſo Cents. praftied ; in ireland by ſome - 
of the curious flax-growers who would have very fine yarn; and 
it is ſaid to anſwer that i intention, by cauſing 1 the fibres to grow 


long and ſlender. R. 


For an explanation of this matter by 2 gentleman of Ireland, ht: 


ba page 406 of this vol. A. 
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1 yet both theſe difficulties are ſurmounted ; the firſt by pro- 

ouring proper hands from France, and from among the 
French priſoners, who were maintained here for ſo many 

_ years during the late war ; and the latter by i improving the 
culture of the flax they ſowed i in the . in the 
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This method may poſſibly by ſome of your readers be 
thought very troublefome and expenſive; and not to be Pracs 
tiſed in large concerns; and this is certainly the truth: but 


vue are then to conſider, that in theſe fine manufactures, 2 


ſmall quantity of flax will go a great way; and that the 
planter's aim 1s to e e not a e 8 but a e 


| one. 


will not there be ſaleable. 


Por the reaſon above recited, it is the plariterh $ Invereft 3 

: be as nice as poſſible in the calthre of this plant, and to pro : 

cure every intelligence he can, that may enable him to in- 
prove the quality, not the quantity of his crop; for on n that 


| only, in a great meaſure, depends his future profit. 


The manufacturing the yarn, by weaving it into linen, i is 
very delicate work; and this is chiefly done in the fine ſtone 
vaults, with hich this town abounds *; for the ſkilful | 

workmen ſay, that the thread is ſo fine and delicate, that it 
will not, before weaving, bear the influence of the upper and 
5 freely-circulating air; for, after being but a very little time 
enxpoſcd to it, the yarn becomes unfit for the loom +, as it 
would be brittle, and in "i break f into mort ae 5 


= if it was rotten. _ 


Before French cambrics were einn by at of pu- 
1 the quantity of them conſumed i in England was 
almoſt incredible : it is therefore to be hoped, that our ladies 5 
5 will not be leſs fond of this Winchelſea linen, (which equals 
1 the. French cambrics i in 1 SR becauſe it Happens - 
By 46 
= * The 3 of this town were all N . at Abt angles, | 
00 that they were divided into thirty- two ſquares or quarters. 
The ſtone- works of its three gates are. ſtanding, though three 
miles aſunder over the fields; and in many places oſ the town 
are fine ſtone arched vaults for merchants goods, in which the 
Weavers now work; and many ruinous materials of ancient 
buildings, fo buried, that the ſtreets have been turned into corn- 
fields, and the plow goes over the firſt floors of houſes. NW. 
I The common thread uſed by the ſempſtreſſes ſoon becomes 
rotten, and breaks in the working, i it is e Oy 


i from che! air. f. * 5 


If the Sr. is 1 a proper g Howth for making very . 
5 yarn, fit to be uſed in the Winchelſea manufactory, it fetches 
2 a great price; ; if, on the contrary, by the planters ſparing | 

either pains or expence, it ſhould be too coarly: or r ſhort, it 5 


te 
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| 2 of a Tatts from Mr. [62 n 


& 


Were, 1 
| Oktober 6, 076. I Your humble ſervant, : 


A Man of f SUSSEX. 


— 


Nun XXXV II. 


ent to Dr. eee to be communicated to the Society. 


SIR, 


there are no linen rags to be had for the price gow! 8d. It 


Vox. I. No. 3 To —— ge 
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to de manufactured in England. Foreign fripperies have 
deen too long admitted: it is time that a patriotic ſpirit of 
emulation ſhould take place among us, and that we ſhould 
vie with each other in our endeavours to * ae ag 
merce of our native land. | | | 
On the quantity of commodities manufactured in this. | 
kingdom depends, in a great meaſure, the preſervation of 
the balance of trade, which has been of late years ſo much in 
= our favour : muſt we not therefore be infatuated, to prefer 
1 making any part of our apparel of foreign materials; parti- 
1 cularly when every article, neceſſary for the dreſs of the rich 
1 or poor of either ſex, is as handſome, as good in its kind, if 
© not better; as ſumptuous, rich, and elegant; and what 
E would render it {till more acceptable to many, may be made 
as expenſive as any France, c. can produce? Would the 
court ſet the example, nothing but the produce of Engliſh = 
manufaQtories would be worn in the kingdom. . 
Much is due to the ſucceſsful endeavours of the Sete 6 to 
E which you belong: the acting members have all along diſ- 
5 covered a ſpirit of patriotiſm that 1s truly laudable, and WII 
© doubtleſs be of the greateſt benefit, as well to the preſent. 8 
3 race of our countrymen as to our poſterity. 8 
| You have not, among your readers and correſpondents, 
E one who wiſhes more that; your collection 5 meet with 5 
E the e ſucceſs it enen than, | 


to Captain | 1 3 1 5 
propoſing the finding ſome new „ Material for making Paper, 


Have, for 8 5 ban, been endeavouring to execute ” 
the commiſſion you gave me; but, believe me, Sir, = 
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3 is, indeed, but of late years, that they have been ſo dea, 


by owing, I ſuppoſe, to the great increaſe of their conſumption 
in the manufacture of paper. In reflecting on the yaſ 
quantities of paper annually exported from Holland, I an 
often at a loſs to think where they contrive to procure the 
frags with which it is all made, but they are an induſtrieus 
people, and happy at reſources Paper“ is made from linen 
B Tags, and linen is manufactured from the fibres of flax. Our 
3 paper then cannot be made till our linen is worn out, whilf 
it continues to be compoſed of theſe materials. But might 
we not go a ſhorter way to work, and find out ſome vegeta- 
ble, from which it would be worth while immediately o 
make paper, without its being previouſly ſpun into yarn, or 
' wove into cloth? There are certainly many plants which 


l vwould afford us materials for this purpoſe. — The reaſon that 
flax is preferred for making cloth is, becauſe its fibres are 
long and fine; but other plants which have not ſuch long 


and fine en, would do for paper after being properly pre. 
pared and bleached. I can almoft venture to aſſert, that the 
Drtica urens maxima vulgaris, the common large Ringing- 
: nettle, would anſwer the above purpoſe; and this is not dif- 
cult to procure: alſo the Lupulus mas et feemina, the wild 
| hop which growsyin the hedges, and the common Kentiſh 
hops, would anſwer this purpoſe ; theſe alſo are ea | 
enough to be procured. Many other plants, which I do not 


_ juſt now recollect, might be added to the liſt. Should this 


ſcheme be ever purſued, we ſhould ſoon be able to make all 
the paper at home that is conſumed in the kingdom, without 


1 importing any either from the Dutch or French. —You are 


not, I dare ſay, of the opinion of ſome, who would think 
this matter of little importance, as I need not tell you how 
very large a quantity of paper is annually conſumed ig theſe 
 iflands: your own dealings will convince you of it at all 
times. have not at vroſent leiſure to enlarge on this ſub- | 


0 5 | Jet; I may, perhaps, take another opportunity of telling you 


more of my thoughts, ef; pecially as I know you to be ſo much 


2A a friend. to the ke encfealing © commerce eof 7 your: native country- 
: 98515 


aig * This EVE: was read hefare a committee. of the Society, on 
September 12, 1763, and many of the gentlemen attenging 
e it a 18900 foundation for a Premium: 8 | 


PO IRE OPENED Res OED * 12 5 g 

* W e 
JJ | 
r eas : 


3 June mw 8 


almoſt 8 fruits of the earth. Adieu. 
$———t, - Believe me very 1 much yours, 


1 F e 


N * M B E R xXXXVIIl. 


Weſt- India Ilands, ſo chat a great deal of Fre rench mahogany 


, ru letter was 5 read before a committee, on Sept. 12, v0. 
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Let me know as ſoon as poſſible, when i it is you can pro- 
cure me the fir ſeeds from Virginia, for I ſtill continue my 
reſolution of raiſing a plantation of them at —. My 
oaks grow well, and thrive apace, owing, I | believe, en- 
tirely to my manner of planting them; and I now find, by 
experience, that I can raiſe Ananas, or pine-apples, much 
cheaper and better than they are to be had in the London 
q markets. Let me ſee you ſoon at this villa, where I now | 
paſs all the hours I can ſpare from buſineſs : you will find 
me literally /itting under my own vine, and feeding on the | 


3 | Borat OP a Letter * from the Reverend Mr. * * 4 9% * 5 
3 "SAE AD, Member of the Society for encouraging Arts, 5 
Ez Manufatures, and Commerce; and by him ſent to Dr. © 
= Templeman: Containing Hints towards attaining & Mes D 
„ thed EY: Harun Sim os 2 N Colour. - 


7 0 U lu very well, , my dear Sie; in 1 what manner : 

1 ſpend much of my time. I agree with you, that 

N phlloſophical enquiries are very amuſing ; but ſhould not we 

| ſometimes endeavour to benefit the world by our reſearches, 

ds well as entertain ourſelves ? I have been for ſome months 

E thinking of a novelty, at leaſt, in the arts; whether, if 

compaſſed, you would allow it to be an improvement, I 

cannot ſay, — The world of England his been, for ſome 

years paſt, running mad after mahogany furniture: an infe- 

| rior artiſan thinks it a great misfortune, if he cannot have . 
his two or three mahogany tables. — By this prevalence 8 

taſte, or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call it, the wood is 

ablolutely, as I am very well informed, grown ſcarce in our 


Aaz 5 * 
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is yearly imported , notwithſtanding which, the price, the 4 
dealers ſay, is of late very much riſen. What I would pro- 
| poſe is, that the hard cloſe- grained Engliſh elm ſhould be 

ſubſtituted in its place. I know it will take a good ſtain; 
but I have not yet found out a method of giving it a de 

mahogany colour. — The wood, before it is ſtained, ſhould 
be prepared: perhaps the following manner may be as good 8 
5 as any; I have tried it, and find the wood receives and re. 
_ tains the colour much better than when unprepared. — When 5 
tie wood has been cut into thin boards, I get it rough. 


© | ors. with A common Jack-plane; - Alter which, * heat a 


TD my boards, Wing care that they be ay e Covered with 
Water all the time they are kept boiling, which is to be, at 
leaſt, an hour; - but the time is to be governed by the quan- 


tity of ſap they havein them. T then take them out of the 


5 water, and wiping them as dry as Fannie. with either a 
cCoarſe cloth; or any thing elſe that won't ſtain, 1 lay one 
of the Pee on three or more pieces of thick deal laths: | 
on this I place more pieces of laths, then another board, 


and ſo on till the number of boards amount to ten a 
dozen: oer All I put two or three heavy weights. They 


5 Are then left to dry, which, being placed in this manner 


With a thorough Araught of air, they do without warping: 
 wwete it not for this precaution, they would after boiling, as 
I have öften experienced, be very apt both to warp and 
5 Ipti t. I muſFnot omit obſerving, that whilſt they are dry- 5 

Ang they muſt be laid in the ſhade, —This method of pre- 
paring Fre diveſts them almoſt entirely of their ſap, 


1 5 . the*wodt much lighter, and more ſuſceptible of the 
impreſſion of colour, than it would be in its natural fate; | 
| and the ſtain you give it is more uniform. When firſt I 
thought of this affair, 1 naturally imagined that a vegetable 


Colour would be moſt proper to impregnate a vegetable ſub-_ 


. ſtaner withally bat 15 Was A Herein, | in ſome Ms miſtaken; 


o 4 great deal! of S of a 2 very ; Jnfeatoe « 3 ins | 


— been lately imported from the Havannah : it is much ſofter and 


pa than * . Wet, and will fooner 9 N. 
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for- fone other matter was required to make it at all ſta- 
ble; and after all, much of it would waſh off with a wet 
Eo cloth, and almoſt the whole of it would diſappear when the 
= board was boiled a little while in pond water . 
© After this, IJ had recourſe to colours extracted from mi- 
= verals, and muſt. own, I here met with much better ſuc- 
T ceſs, yet ſtill did not gain my point. In this ſituation the 
matter now reſts, though I don't mean to give it up.—My 
| reaſon for troubling you with this narrative is, that you 
1 may, if y you think proper, communicate it to the illuſtrious 

| Society of which you are a member. If they deem it worth 
their attention, they may perhaps advertiſe a premium for a 
the diſcovery; and in that caſe theſe hints may be of uſe. 
l have purpoſely avoided mentioning the ſeveral things 
1 [tried to ſtain the boards withall, becauſe the ſame articles, 
© which failed with me, may poſſibly, by a different proceſs, 
| ſucceed with ſomebody elſe, and it would be a pity to pro- 
* kribe ſo many probable materials from having awaried-trial = 
in other hands. Yet, after all, my own opinion is, that 
E the colour will beſt be procured from ſome mineral extract; 
© atleaſt, ſo my repeated experiments ſeem to declare —Per- - 
43 haps, if we can once gain our point in. this firſt inſtance, 
| we may hereafter attain a method of colouring ivory bet- 

| ter than it has been hitherto done; and we may probably _ 

E oo ſtill a ſtep further, and be able to ſtain white marble 
3 with laſting colours, regularly diſpoſed: could we once do 

| this, we ſhould haye no occaſion to lament that canvas is 

| of ſo periſhable a nature; for ſuch painters as were willing 

| (which moſt are) to have their works reach remote poſterity, _ 
would doubtleſs prefer marble. | Some, indeed, have uſed _ 
| copper ; but they do not find it t anſwers the colours being EF 

| "Oy apt to po: off. „ N 


IG We a” with- our  zaveniogs .cotteſpondent * * 3 
== 89 ſome other wood, of a cloſer grain than elm; ſuppoſe oak, _ 
45 we are apt to think it would not only be more durable, but 
take a better poliſh, in which the beauty | of — . in a 
Fest wenſure cophlts. E. D | 
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NUMBER XXXIX. 


A Liter to te Editors,” on * Wi ine made in » England, E 


5 of 1 the SNARE. —* the Rheniſh. 


- GavrLenes, 5 


good Burgundy wine, at Arundel Caſtle in Suflex, from 


a vineyard he has planted there. I have, indeed, often heard 
” of this curious vineyard, and am much ſurpriſed no gentle- 
men in other counties of England! have followed ſo laudable 15 


5 an example. 


Good wine may, doubtleſs, be le in . rz as 
pour correſpondent very juſtly obſerves, we had formerly 
many vineyards, and, conſequently, much wine made in 
this iſland ®, If I miſtake not, ſome ' monaſteries were re- 
. markable for making good win, a, 
Countries much colder than thats we Live in, 3 5 5 
5 vines. Are we not particularly fond of that excellent be- 
verage, which the banks of the Moſelle and Rhine produce? 
and even in the. North of Switzerland do they not make 
wines, which ſerve well for home conſumption, and might 
even with e be e bad the cantons much 3 5 
foreign trade? 5 a „„ [og 
8ome few experiments. in — air of KP vineyards 2 
have been made! in England, but with little ſucceſs, and all 
entirely owing, to a want of ſkill in the planters. That 
England might produce good wine, is certain; his grace of 
Norfolk's undertaking convinces us of it: burt it may, per⸗ 
N haps, be urged, that what his grace does i is by mere dint | 
5 Of money; yet this I deny, for money cannot force na- 
ture, and a poor man, with equal knowledge, might raiſe . 


vines as well,  ougy n not in — . hand numbers. 1 


: Number r * eV on the n . * A 9 N. 


E A DING, in "the Muſeam ; i tha 55 
marked No. XVII. p. 24. I find that his grace the 
duke of Norfolk makes annually a conſiderable quantity of 


* Son what Pn, 3 aid i in 1 XII. page 3 gr 
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is you have already given your readers one inſtanee of 
the poſſibility of making wine of a good quality in England, 
I ſhall now furniſh you with another, POR N cu- 
5 rious, and more uſeful. 
= 1 had ſome weeks ago occaſion to call at the very inge- + 
. 1 nious and ſenſible Mr. Rocque's, of Walham Green. Af- 
BM ter ſome little time ſpent in converſation, he inſiſted on my 
= drinking a glaſs of wine, and immediately prod uced a bot- 
tile of very good wine, which I took for Rheniſh, I drank 
8 ſeveral glaſſes of it with great reliſh; but as Rheniſh wine 
bas a certain natural degree of acidity i in it, which is apt 
to give me the cholic, I declined taking any more, till Mr, 
Rocque aſſured me that I need not fear its having that ef- : 
ſect, as he had made it himſelf, and could warrant its be- . 
ing the pure genuine juice of the grape without mixture. 
: | Encouraged by this I drank freely, without finding the 
© leaſt inconvenience reſult from it, not even the lighteſt 5 
bead-ach the next morning, which 18 always the c Cconic- 5 


1 quence of my drinking Rheniſh wine over night. 


This induces me to think that his wine, which i is Wr 
3 two years old, and will certainly improve with age, is 
3 : more wholeſome than the Rheniſh of the taverns: I am 
$ 5 certain it is more palatable, for I drank it without ſugar. 
lam apt to think that the vine, producing the grape = 
I from which Mr. Rocque's wine is made, is better adapted 

| tothe temperature of the air in our climate, than the vine 

3 which bears the grape from which the rich Burgund y wines 

| are expreſſed, and that a certain degree of agrecable acidirys 
mn the liquor is, doubtleſs, more abe to Engliſh con- 

1 ſtitutions, which are e frequently ſubject e. to ſcorbutic dilor- = 
1 ders. e | | | 55 1 . 

3 I ſincerely wiſh Mr. Rocque would e time From his 8 
* number leſs avocations, to give the public, through the 
MM channel of your collection, a detail of his method of ma- 
aging his vines 2 55 as Well as ; the manner in which Riis 
„ 8 | 5 wine | 


3 we Sa: hs 3 and. to Me. Ree if 1 would 1 
3 den us with this accouat, as it could not fail being extenſive ly | 
— uſeful, and wourd mary n this ſubject. . e 
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Ait MUSEUM RUSTICUM. | 
wine is made, and b. it is ordered till it is fit to draw off 
into bottles. e 


Mr. Rocque is known to be very liebt in every 


thing that reſpects either horticulture in particular, or agri- 
culture in general: directions therefore for planting and 
managing a vineyard, coming from him, would have due 
weight with many, and I among others would be very glad 
to plant a vineyard that would give me an opportunity of 
drinking as good wine of my own making, as that In more 
than taſted at Mr. Rocque's. 3 
Was I well enough e with Mr. 3 to aſk 
| him certain queſtions on this head, you might not, perhaps, : 
have been troubled with this letter; but as I am defirous of 
information, and cannot, conſiſtently, get it in any other 
manner, I am content, and even pleaſed, the public ſhould 
ſhare with me the ſatisfaction I ad enjoys if Mr. Ns | 
complies with this my requeſt. 
Ihe world is much governed by ſf-intereſt: 2 = I ac. 
| Knowledge, was my primary motive for writing to you, or | 
Imight, perhaps, more properly term it ſelf· ſatisfaction, or 
ſeltf-gratification; but be that as it will, if every degree of 
ſelf-intereſt was as much connected with the TO good, 
it would be happy for the nation. - 


It cannot be doubted, but that if 800d v wines « would * 


made in England, much money might annually be ſaved, | 
particularly what goes to France for the purchaſe of that 
dear commodity, for the greateſt part of which we par 
_ bard: money, or, what is ſtill worſe, unmanufactured woo. oy 
when the wines are bought by our ſmugglers. $M 1 85 
High duties encourage ſmuggling, and, in fact, the g go- 
. vernment would be very little loſers by an abſolute prohi-. 
dition to the importation of French wines; for I have great 
reaſon to think. that, of the clarets, &c. drank in England. | 
: at leaſt two. 0 out of three are ſmuggled, 2nd pay no. 
- ee 1 


doch of 1 9 18 Tam be . on in 1 the 


wy Ille of Man, and from Guernſey, Jerſy, and Alderney, 
which lie convenient for the port of Southampton: 1 have 


even : been told by ſome, W ho ought to be acquainted Fes i 
the 
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the matter, that it is no unufüsl thing fir rio or three par- 15 iy 

E” ticulars to import clarets in port caſtes, and enter them me 
ö cuſtom- houſe as Portugal wines, paying duty accordingly. | ED | q 
E This is, if true, certainly a great fraud on the government z „5 » 
but, if people will cheat the nation, and ſwear for that —_— 1 


3 poſe through thick and. thin, what can be done with them 5 
E The only remedy would be, to puniſh them ver)“ ſeverely 5 
4 when detected; yet the misfortune is, that when this hap- — 
pens, a few preſents, properly applied to the palins of certain — 
3 particulars, huſh all up; and the ſame iniquitous practices ; * 
are ſtill followed, till they are again detected, and „„ 
buſhed up for a reafmable g gratuit. FE re A 
1 Should we ever be able to raiſe vines in u Englaad that 5 ö 
would bear grapes, yielding a rich light) juice, fit! for people 
4 of quality to drink, all theſe iniquitous proceedings Would 
be at an end, and many men would eſcape daily perjury : 9 
5 ſcarcely neceſſary to mention how | many perjure 1 che 
elves in a year at the cuſtom-houſe; to be able and willing 
to ſwallow a cuſtom- houſe oath, is alinoft become a neceſſary 
I qualification for a clerk i in certain branches : the effect this : 
1 has on the morals. of youth cannot but be evident. ; Gs 
I hall not enlarge any more on this very diſagreeable ſal b 
| ject, but conchide with obſerving, that your colleFfon of 
| yapers, f. uch of them at leaſt as have hitherto appeared, can- 
not but be aproved of: for my particular part, I own they 
have given me great ſatisfaction; the ſubjects choſen by your 
5 are moſtly i important, and all in general uſe- 
e yo ou . ſucceſs in your undertaking, 12 am, i 
Grxrrrukx, . 
London, Nov. 55 nes 1. "Toit moſt obedient Leben 
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Have long wiſhed to be 1 ach the inettfod'i in E 
which the canary feed is cultivated : you may therefors 


ell imagine I read, Wd ſecret pleafure, a piece publiſhed 8 
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: in your collection, and marked Number V. page 22. yet | 
oven to you, though it gave me great pleaſure in the read- 


ing, my curioſity was far from being ſatisfied. 


I could ſincerely wiſh your correſpondent had been more 
n in his relation: I do not recollect that he has at 
all told us what ſoil it thrives beſt in; neither has he told us 
any other method of culture, but that which is practiſed by 
the inhabitants of Thanet, when they break up a 2 for the he 


purpoſe of ſowing it on freſh land. 


I ſhould have been alſo glad to have known what manure 
i agrees beſt with it, and how deep a coat of earth it requires; 


whether it is apt to lodge in a wet ſeaſon; and which is the 


| beſt method of threſhing and drefling it. I could, indeed, 
mention many more particulate, which I ſhould be glad 0 


be informed in, reſpecting the culture of this plant, and 
which I am the more defirous of knowing, as I can get v0 
intelligence on that head from Mr. Miller' 8 Gardeners d 


Dictionary. I have the edition of the year 1759, of that 
work, now lying before me, in which I cannot find this 3 
mentioned above once. In treating of graſſes, under the 
head Gramen, Miller juſt mentions the order in which Ray | 
has ranged them; and among the reft I find the name only 


35 Gramen phalaroides, the canary graſs) of this plant. 
How Mr. Miller came to be guilty of fo great an omiſſion 


1 cannot ſay: perhaps he was not well informed of its culture, 


and had had no experience of i it himſelf. It is certainly a 


matter of ſome conſequence, as great quantities of it are 
annually uſed in London; and, as far as I can find by 1 what 


our correſpondent Ruzvicus ſays, Mr. Miller might have 
nad good information in every thing that related to this 
plant from ſome friend | in Thanet ; 3 and he has doubtleſs 
_ correſpondents all over the kingdom; for he could not cet- 


tainly have wrote ſo much on the ſubje& of huſband: Z 
5 without almoſt 2 univerſal intelligence. 5 


I deſpair not, in a future edition of the Ber $ Die- 


conan 7295 ſeeing the culture of this PRC treated of: at bet 
| but 


Wn * We 1 coafelied Mr. Miller 8 Gude 8 - Didionay on 


this head, fince the receipt of our correſpondent's letter, as muc 


as our  Telfure would Ferrit, but do not bad he has mentiores 
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; but t hops, in the mean time, that ſome of your worthy cor- | 
. reſpondents will give the public what intelligence they can 


in the matter. If Mr, Rufticus is yet at Margate, he has. 


= : very good opportunity of gratifying me and many others: 
ri he has left it, I hope ſome of the worthy gentlemen far- 
mers in that . will take the affair in hand. 
1 ty de chr . 
No, Ty 765. 5 Your humble ſervant, 
ts 1 Orszavaron. 


= N UM B E R "NEE" e 
3 4 Letter 70 the. Editors, ou the ſowing Mir Bst in the 


4% gr avelly, or 0 Loans in the Chiltern 8 8 9 
„e e f 


GkNxTLEMRx, 5 55 
T TAVING an hour or two on my bilk, as 1 hate Wl. 


neſs, I cannot, perhaps, better employ my time, than 


by writing you, for the uſe of the HUBUE, A a Lecter on the! _ 


3 portant ſubject of agriculture. TE : | 
2. purpoſe at preſent treating only on one matter; 4 that! is, 
1 the methads followed in the chiltern parts of this county in 
1 ſowi ing horſe-beans, or tick-beans, as we ſometimes call them. = 
It, is very well known, that this plant loves a Riff clayey 
| foil, rather inclining to be moiſt *; whereas the ſoils of the 
* lands 1 talk of, are vithor a dry, cravelly, or chalky loam. 
This obliges us to vary much from the practices of the Efſex 
, and Middleſex farmers, who occupy heavy land: were we to 
| purſue their methods, our crops of beans, 1 in a dry ſummer, | 
1 would be entirely parched up and loft. 5 
In ſtiff ſoils, that are retentive of aire, a little Kin 
may do; but if we do not provide againſt a want of rain, 
| our Minde are over-run with weeds, and our crops ruined. 


In order to ſecure ourſelves tolerable crops, we ſow our 


B beans very thick, either in a broad caſt, and plow them "HE 
| or undef furrow : we allow, always five buſhels +toan acre. 


. By 


% 


E- 9 0 canary Wet more has once, and that without giving any ac- 
count of its culture: it may, however, have been v under 
: * other title, which we may have overlooked. O. | 


* Mr Miller obſerves, that it alſo loves an open expoſure. Fe 
1 The uſual Penne in farce & land i is about three buſhels. N. 
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| By ſowing the land ſo thick the plants come up very Cloſe; 
and though the earth was at ſeed-time looſe and dry, yet the Ti 
| ſtalks grow up ſo near each other as to ſhade the land, pre-. 
5 ſerve the moiſture in it, and keep down the weeds *. There 
is ſeldom occaſion to hoe this crop, the weeds being moſtly * 
ſtarveg by the bean- plants: and, indeed, the expence is m 
5 general grudged, though it is , it would e en- 
c creaſe the produce of the land. nt g 
5 T be great difference betwixt this method af tuſbandr, 
and that practiſed by the farmers who ſow horſe-beans on 
Ai heavy lands, conſiſts in the quantity of ſeed we allow, 
that our plants may ſtand the cloſer; for many farmers in 
my nei ghbourhood think, that diverſe advantages are derived 
from this method. In the firſt place, as I mentioned already, 
it ſhades the land in a dry ſummer, and prevents the roots of 
the beans being parched : in the next place it chokes and 
13 kills the weeds ; and, finally, . they think | it mellows the land, 
and prepares it excellently well for a crop of wheat. 
Experience convinces them they are, in many reſpects, 
: right; for they have often very large crops : I have my{zlf 
met with great ſucceſs in this method of huſbandry, but 0 
not now practiſe, for reaſons I ſhall mention. 8 
5 + © he ſoil of my f farm i is, for the moſt part, a light g gravel! 1 
loam; ; and it was on this account, I followed the example 
of my neighbours in my bean buſbandry : but, going a few 
years ago into Eſſex about ſome particular buſineſs, I ob- 
ſerved, and have ſince practiſed, a much better method, 
5 which, however, L have ſince diſcovered, was far from being 
unknown in this county, or in Hertfordſhire. The method 
5 4 mean, is planting beans with a dibble by hand, ſeed by ſeed. 
Ibis is now my method of practice; and I find it yt : 
very well, and that 1 it is not fo expenſive a as one ou! Id a at 
fir 1 imagine, e ; 8 3 Unis | 
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= * This chad 1 differs PT PR las: of the: nem. 
huſbandry, in which every plant is allowed a certain ſpace ˙ 
ipread its roots, and due culture is given it during its growtd 
were the farmers in the chiltern countries to adopt this method, 
it would, perhaps, be advantageous to them; for the frequent 
culture, either with the horſe or hand hoe, woold- ſettle the light 
 eatth to the. roots, bring the plants forward, prepare the lag 
well for à future crop, and diſpoſe the earth to receive all poll 
ble benefit from the dews, Sc. in n 2 dry ſeaſon. 8. 5 
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© thereby ſave three buſhels of ſeed in ſowing every acre; for 

I before uſed five buſhels, whereas, in this method, on my 
flight land, two * are quite ſufficient : and this is, indeed, an 
object well worth attention, as horſe-beans are ſometimes, 1 
| ee at ſeed-time, at a very high price. ; 
In the next place, by this regular method of planting 
= them with a dibble, I havean opportunity of hoeing betwxt 
the rows; this keeps down the weeds; and what is of much 
BD greater confequence, it looſens the earth about the roots of 
the plants, diſpoſes it to be benefited by the dews and light 
E rains, and gives a large portion of additional nouriſhment 
© to the crop. Theſe then are my reaſons for preferring this : 
= laſt VW : 8 
= But to proceed : when my field of beans is vlanted, 1 give 
= the land a hearty ſtirring with a loaded long-tined heavy 5 
| harrow: this breaks the clods whenever there are any on 
the land, pulls up the few weeds that have appeared, and 
= ſettles the earth Cloſe to dhe bose ſo. that EY vegetate the 
3 ſooner, 5 
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| This work may be done either by women or boys; and 


when they are a little uſed to it, they do their work with 
great expedition. I plant my beans in rows a foot aſunder, 
at three inches diſtance in the rows, allowing them no more 


diſtance on account of the nature of the ſoil of my land. 
My chief reaſon for preferring this method is, that T 


' When this is done; I paſs the roller, not a very heavy one, 


4 | over it, to lay it ſmooth and level; and I then harrow it 
once more e with a oy light harrow to > loofen the Curface a 
| little. - 5 5 

1 When the plants a are about two inches out of the ground, E 
. the land is well hoed with a hand-hoe; and juſt before 
© harveſt, when the fruit is ſet, the field gets another good 
* hoeing : if the ſeaſon is wet and following, I beflow on my 
| crop an intermediate, but fligkter hocing, juſt before the 
{ beans bloſſom, to keep down the weeds, which would other- 
| viſe lometimes . a- head. 5 


* on a if ſoil, in this hed one buſhel of ſced is quite 5 
fo ent; and next to ſowing with a drill plough, and uſing 
the as hoe, this Practice it 13 to be recOMmencee. . 
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Some of my neighbours think my practice a very trouble. 
ſome huſbandry ; but I find it anſwer very well, and in 
conſequence recommend it all I can, to ſuch as will litten 


to reaſon founded on repeated experience. 


A find another great advantage from this method of ex | 


| vating horſe-beans, which I have not yet mentioned; and 
chat is, that the land is ſo well prepared by it for a ſucceeding 
crop of wheat, that I have often ſown it on a ſingle plowing 


with great ſucceſs; and the land has been in better tilth, 5 
than have often had it after a whole year 3 
FT cannot, indeed, enough commend the practice which 


many very intelligent farmers have of late fallen into, of 
frequently ſowing crops that require hoeing, as this, in fact, 
_ anſwers the purpoſe of reſting the land; for the nouriſh- 


ment theſe plants require in their growth, in nothing hurts 


the land, when compared to the benefit i it receives from the 
frequent ſtirrings it has during the ſame period *. 


With regard to the hoeing of my beans, 1 never ſuffer my 


work to be lighted over: 1 employ ſtrong labourers, furniſh 
them with good tools, and my hocing dons the land at leaſt 
as much good as a middling plowing; for the men cut deep, 
and ſtir the land to purpoſe. | This I find the cheapeſt way 


of going to work ; for I have frequently made the experi- 


ment, And ordered them on purpoſe to ſkim over a part of a 
held in the ordinary way, that I might ſee the difference 

and great difference indeed chere always was, much wore. 
than a perſon, who was not a judge of the matter, or ho 


had not ſeen it, would imagine. ; 
1 find it neceſſary, after my beans are cut, to ſet up the 


5 bundles tor ſome time to dry: but this I never do i in the field 


where they grew, as it would ſometimes be a means of pre- 


venting me from getting the land early enough i in proper 
1 order for ſowing wheat; therefore as ſoon as my bean crop 
is cut and tied up, I carry them on to ſome upland dry paſ- 
ae where they al are ſet up to dry, and I immediately plow | 


up 


»Our correſpondent ſeems to have LAT: ina great meaſure, 


| the principles of the new huſpandry; we could wiſh he would uy. 
what ſucceſs he would have in uſing the drill-plough and horſe- hoe: 
| he ſeems intelligent, and could not therefore be at a loſs in making 


a proper uſe of them; very little inſtruction would let their advan 


tages in a a very clear light to DIET, E. 


: Comber, and marked Nane Cl, page 4 440. 
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up the field where the beans grew, and give it at leaſt another 


plowing before I put my wheat into the ground *. 
I have not a great deal of time to ſpare, or you ſhould fre- 


quently hear from me; but having appointed a gentleman p 


to meet me about ſome buſineſs, at the inn where T now 


E write, at five o'clock this afternoon, and coming here at 
= three, the reading of your propoſal, which I happened to have 

4 : in my pocket, put it into my head to write this letter; if it 
3H ſhould be acceptable, it will give me. pleaſure; if not, it has 


at leaſt anſwered the e purpoſe of filling up-a vacant hour of. 
my tine. * am, GrxrikMEx- 
Your mott humble ſervantg 


Wooburne July 3's 703. — Do N—— 
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I : 4 Letter t he Editors, from a Gentleman i in Hertfordſhir 2 


5 relative to the Culture th the tg Pea. | 
| GenTLEMEN, 


E are very fond, i in the county 1 live i in, of 8 
grey peas, not only by way of changing our Crops, 


| ; but becauſe we imagine the culture they require is of great. 
1 fervice to the land, by keeping down the weeds, and bri ing: 
ing the ſoil to a fine tilth for future crops. 


In our light lands we moſt of us prefer ſowing peas to 


E beans, as the latter naturally require a ſtiffer ſoil, and do not 
Jive us ſuch large returns; neither i is the haulm fo good, as it 
| will not ſerve for ſtover for our cattle in the winter, when we 
are moſt i in want of it; but the pea- ſtraw is excellent for this 
5 purpoſe, being very nouriſhing and ſweet; and the cattle are 
very fond of it, as it agrees very well with them when given 
with diſcretion: it is work beſt when mixed with firaw. 


All our cattle ezt it almoſt with greedineſs, horſes, cows, 


and ſheep ; but horſes that are often put into quick motion 
Would not be fed with it : it agrees beſt with draught-horſes. 
_ he grey pea, which \ we in general fow | in our fields, makes 


| excellent 
* "T0 a * on this vaſtupe in * piece written by Mr. 


23 
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excellent food for our hogs, which fatten e on chem ſooner 


and better than on any other food. 
We alſo give them inſtead of oats to our hve: 25 . in 
this matter we are very cautious, as it is neceſſary they ſhould 


be thoroughly dry before the horſes taſte them; and, indeed. 
it is by much the ſafeſt way to have them firſt dried in a malt- 

kiln, when they become excellent provender, and will main. I 

5 tain the horſes under the hardeſt labour: another very par- 


ticular reaſon for our farmers giving their horſes ſo many 
peas is, that they go much farther; and are cheaper food 


than oats in general are: on e eee moſt of our Oats 
are ſent to market, 


On our chalky, ſandy, or light loams; we 100 dur greß 


peas in the broad caſt, and plow them in, or elſe we ſprain 
them in under furrow. This method ſecures them a ſufficient 


covering, which they would not otherwiſe have if they were 95 


| only harowed] in; but the crop would be ſubje& to be ruin- | 
ed by the leaſt dry weather, \ which often happens after pea = 
ſeed time 


In thats light nds we 3 to oa early, ; that he, young 


"las may have all poſfible benefit from the ſpring rain, 


which bring them forward, and make them pod N by : 
being at the bearing time better rooted. _ 
We ſow our peas in this manner on light lands with E 


ſingle plowing + allowing often five buſhels of ſeed f for an 
acre, when it is ſown in the broad-caſt way; but three 
| buſhels, or at molt three and a half, are enough, if the ſeed 
is ſprained | in by a man's hand after the plow : and this, in- 
| deed, is the be lt way of doing it, as it not only ſaves ſeed, 
which is olten a matter worth attention, but the crop comes 
up in regular rows, and is eaſier weeded or hoed. = 


Ve generally ſow this feed in February, for the reaſons 


above miantioned;. contriving to have dene before March : 
the dere {tft lands we alvays ſow laſt. 


> i 


as * The has er - Shih land is in when pes are 7 8 better 
will be the crop; they thrive better, for this reaſon, on land that | 
Has borne firſt a crop of wheat, then another of barley : all the 
plowings both ſorts of corn had, are of benefit to the peas. R. 


+ For peas to be ſown alter a ſingle plowing, the land ought 


be fore to be in good. tilt b, and well broke, or ihe crop way: be 
indifferent, 3 
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Peas are, in general, very tender; but ſome of the hardy 


5 vg | kin ds will be, to all appearance, dead two or three times in 


a ſpring, and yet recover and bear-a good crop. | 
to Some ſow their grey peas in January; but this is not 45 
HA fe 2 method, as we have often hard froſts in that month, 
| whereas, after the firſt week 1 in F 8 oy froſts a are ſel⸗ 
dom of long duration. „ 
About a week after my peas are ſown, I give my md a 
3 lili; my light lend I mean, to ſettle the earth about the 
© ſprouting pea; and, for this purpoſe, I generally make uſe 


| ofatollerable heavy roller, for a light one does little ſervice. 
Licht ſoils are porous and hollow; therefore they require 


prefſing, to lay their parts cloſer together, and keep out the 
chilling froſt, winds, and cold rains, which would other- 
wiſe, and frequently do, deſtroy the infant plant before © 
appears above ground vx. e 
| Some farmers are great flovens i in ; their . but * 
2 | | always allow my peas one or two hoeings, according as the . 
dummer is wet or dry, and ſometimes a weeding beſides; 
and this method 1 find is of infinite advantage to praQtiſe, as 
| the ſucceeding crop, be it what it may, is always remarkably 
© clearof weeds +, none of thoſe pernicious: vegetables having ; 
been ſuffered to perfect their os, hilft the pea-erop'v was oy 
on the ground, | 
Buy theſe methods af: practice I get very GOD crops of : 
peas from my light chalky loams; but I do not, in every 
reſpect, gs: in the ſame manner on Tome. iy clayey - 
land [ have 1. „„ ; 


On this ſoil 1 my peas bene later, perhaps a 


: fortnight ; and ] allow the land two plowings before [ ſow 5 b 
| my peas, that it may be looſened, and made as hollow as 


| pollible, being by nature too compact and cloſe. Tete 
| ſow peas in the broad- caſt way, and harrow them | in; but 1 


F Vak. . No. VVV 1 A do 


» Tbis practice of ks the roller over r light, porous, "od | 
hollow land, is to be commended. © 5 
If peas are ſown thick, they ally kat down the . ** 


but if ſown | in rows with any kind of incervals, hocing i is ne- 
ceſſary. E. | 


t Sowing peas on lit lands ſhould, if role, be avoided: ST 


beans a are much beſt for {ſuch foils. N. - 
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do not roll them, as it would be apt to knead the land, ard 
form a cruſt on its ſurface, which would prevent the tender 
ſhoot of the pea from being able to make its way to the air. 


I alſo allow leſs ſeed, at moſt three buſhels, often not 


much above two, for an acre; and this heavy land does not 
require ſo much weeding or hoeing, as * weeds are not 
here of ſuch ready and quick growth. 


T have, as well as many farmers. wha lies: near me, yet 


= other: method of ſowing theſe peas, and that is on land 
that is of a middle nature betwixt light and heavy, My 
uſual practice then is to ſow half my quantity of ſeed broad- 
_ caſt, and plow it in; after which I ſow the other half on the 
ſame land, and harcow it in with a long-tined harrow, in | 
£ the ſame manner 1 do on my {tiff lands. 


Again, on ſome ſtiff ſpewy land J have, I FP my peas in 


ridges, ta keep them from too much moiſture : but when] 
| ſow them this way, I am under a neceſſity of hooking in. 
| Kead of mowing my crop, which is an inconvenient and 


| flow bed een 2 the moe. pant, 1 thank, to be 
avoided. 


| Theſe hens in 3 are robs mocks we 3 in this 


85 county in the culture of the grey pea; a corn which we are 


5 very fond of, and not without _—; a8 an intermedizte / 
crop. 


We on ;ndeed, luffer hs this our a 5 ir ifz 


ROE. dry ſummer comes on, the crops of peas in a whole diſtri | 
are ſometimes deſtroyed in a trice by ſlugs, which are very 


greedy of this food, on account of the e ſectneſ 
HM ſap. 7 . 


We have no n et; of e 1564 this 


; 1 dreadf ul evil, any more than againſt the ravages of game 2nd 

1 5 field fowls, ſuch as pigeons, Fc. which deſtroy great quan- 
itties of the ſeed immediately after ſowing : all we can do, 
is to allow ſuch a quantity of ſeed, as that, after all theſc 
loſſes, there will ſtill be enough left to ſupply a full crop; 
and this, indeed, is the principal reaſon of allowing, for 
our light chalky lands, fo large a quantity of ſeed 25 fi 
 vulhols, which would de at en as euch ls FO s wouls 


be 
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| 5 be neceſſary, Was it not for the ravages above men- 


tioned... 


I This may not, bas be hes laſt lettie you may receive ; 
I from, W 7s 20 1 ji 


"Your moſt humble firvake, . 


6 ; Hempfead, Sept. 1 '5, nes. 1 OE ALBR AN F ARMER, 1 
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NUMBER. XL. 


4 Letter i 5055 Editors, containing a "__ Cuties with £ 


e to the oY «ho Ewes with pre or Cole. 


Gsriss sa, 


give me reaſon to think, that your papers on huſ- 


1 155 bandry will be of great uſe : you honeſtly own you depend : 
1 on the public for ſupplying you with materials: every one 
: therefore ſhould contribute his mite; and it is this pore 5 


FT tion induces me to become your correſpondent. 


l have often improved my knowledge by other 5 5 
2 i and am therefore willing your readers ſhould _ 
| be improved and forewarned by a misfortune which fome 


5 years ago happened to me, 


In! ſome parts of our county of Eller; we run en ye on 1. 7 
9 turnep and cole · ſeed huſbandry, reckoning a crop of either. Ef, 


1 almoſt, if not quite, as good as a fallow for our land. 


In the beginning of the winter, or latter end of autumn, : 
we generally buy in our ſtock of ewes, for our lands are in 
general ſo good, it is not worth our while to breed. Theſe 
| ewes we turn on our ſtubbles and fallows, and in the win-⸗ 


«x ter and ſpring often give them turneps or cole. 


It is now about tix years ago ſince I turned a parcel of e 
ewes into a turnep field, and another parcel | into a field that - 


a under rank cole-ſeed plants. 


They fed greedily in beth fields, and or on examining them : 
frequently I found they throve and grew fat apace : this 
gave me great ſatisfaction, as 1 imagined the ewes would 


| be fit for ſale ſoon after the lambs. were drawn off. 


HE two parts 1 have altendy ſeen of your bene tes, a 
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But when the yeaning time came on, I had a diſmal pro- 


ſpect ; the turpeps and cole were ſuch nouriſhing food, that 


the lambs had grown too big in the bellies of the ewes, ſo 
that many of them could not lamb without help: ſome lambs 


were even obliged to be cut away by pieces, by which means | 


I loſt above forty lambs, and very near a fcore of fine fat 


_ ewes, that would have been worth to me twelve or © Tourteen 5 
n a- piece. = | 


I found, on enquiry, that l farmers had fele, at li. 


| ferent times, the like misfortune, but knew not to what 
_ cauſe to aſſign it; and I ſhould not myſelf ſo ſoon have dif. 


covered it, but that I cauſed ſeveral of the ewes that had 


| died in yeaning, to be carefully opened; and, on inspection, 
5 the cauſe of my loſs was apparent enough. TL 


I have ſince acted with great caution, and never 8 


| my ewes much fattening food till after they have yeaned; 5 
i there is then no danger: on the contrary, either turneps or 
_cole-ſeed plants contribute to encreaſe their quantity of 


milk, fatten their lambs, and make the ewes themſelves ſoo- : 


ED ner fit for ſale to the butcher. 


I have ſometimes, indeed, been bliged, through a bc 


| of other feed, to turn my ewes, before yeaning time, into - 

turneps; but then I am always careful to take them out 
about five or ſix weeks before the time they are todrop their 5 
ä lambs: : by this means I eſcape the loſs I once ſuffered. 


Many farmers have loſt ewes and lambs in this manner; | 


but as every one does not know the cauſe of their misfor- 
tune, your publiſhing this ſhort letter on n the 8 5 cannot 
but be acceptable to your readers. 


Making ſuch matters as theſe known, is tes placing 4 


8 5 buoy on a dangerous rock or ſhoal, which is e for | 
* the careful mariner not to ſteer his bark that way s. . | 


1 am, GENTLEMEN, | es 
5 an moſt bedient t, 155 
kk, Nov. 4 4 1763. A GENTLEMAN Famer! | 


75 * We 3 i the pbblication- of the. firſt 98 of this 
Number, heard of ſeveral accidents happening Wy the mil- 
95 * oh on out by our r correſpondent. | 3 


NM. 


> A NUMBER xLIV. 
4 Litter to the Editors, from' a Member of the auh of Arts, 


Kc. containing a ſhort Eulogy of the late PETER WyYCHE, 


E; Fellow of the Royal Society, and one of the Chairmen 
F the Committee of Agriculture, in the Society for the Encou- 
1 e of ws ai and Camry. 


| GavTLeMEN, Sy 


to dy: 


1 whatever could be of real uſe to man. 


| > candid and ſincere friend. 


he had great knowledge, and had had much reading and 


ET © e, arp CIALE. 9 


Tt RIS gh wat INT 
r 
1 


HE memory of men ia have been valtable mem 
bers of ſociety wu, with EN: be tranſmitted > 


= Permit me to aan dete with you on the great loſs 1 5 
3 i have lately ſuffered in the death of Peter Wyche, Eſq; 
1 a mans. in x his life pa beloved, at his death lincereſy - 


” Hs vic was. not lixe he vhs of a meteor, "which ' 
t | ſhines for a moment, and is ſeen no more; but it reſembled 
tte permanent light and warmth we are daily bleſſed with 

| from the ſun, deſigned to give birth to, nouriſh and EINE - 


3 citizen of the world, his enlarged mind wWas not 8 Ty 
I — fink in the exertion of his oreat talents ; be was prej judiced 
| gainſt no religion, attached to no narrow opinion, and an 
enemy to no country. Ingenuous, modeſt, and concealed : 
| merit, in whomſoever it was found, was always welcome 
to him; he cheriſhed it, he encouraged i it, and recommended 
it to notice: he was a rn and | affable patron, and A. 


ih No man could he better adapted to 1 the duties of - 
3 his office, as chairman of a committee, than Mr Wyche; 


experience in matters that related to agriculture ; ; he pati- 

ently heard what every member of the committee had to 

|... lays; and as he had an excellent memory and power of re- 
tention, and a judgment capable of ſeparating the pure me- 

2 tal from the droſs and . his opinion was often aſked, 7 
arſe 3 
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and greatly depended ay in moſt determinations that v were > 
| made. 


He might, indeed, with: great truth be . one of 


5 the fathers, and firſt promoters of the Society of arts, of 
| which he was always a molt uſeful member: to him alone 
15 is entirely owing the correſpondence. which the Society car- 
ries on with our American colonies ;- to him alone do we 


owe the thought of cultivating burnt, as an artificial ba- 


5 the hoſpital, inſtituted for the maintenance of ex 


8 poſed : and deſerted young children, he was a zealous friend; 
he gave a conſtant and religious attendance at the houſe, | 
and facrificed a great deal of his time to promote the wel- 


fare of the poor helpleſs foundlings, Which a are s the Aa of f 
that moſt excellent charity, _ . 


He was in his nature perſevering 1 ſeldom 3 attem pting any : 


. wine without bringing it to perfection. 


Undefatigable in his reſearches and 1 he hid i 


not the candle under the buſhel, but was of. a * 5 
communicative diſpoſition. : 


England owes him much, the Seeley more: His 1 is. 


to be lamented as a public concern: yet his virtues are to 


de had in remembrance, and bis good deeds conveyed o 
7 the lateſt poſterity. = 


As he was poſi fied Ne a very 18 independent 5 


5 | 4 fortune, his actions could not be ſwayed by any motives of 
ſelf-intereſt ; influenced entirely by his general benevolence 


and love for mankind, and the particular affection he bore 
bis country, be needed no other i ngitetgent for, all the good | 


he did. 


The great 8 ibi friend of kind poſſeſſed, had : 


ſuch a thick veil of modeſty caſt over them, that they 
might eaſily paſs unnoticed by a common obſerver; but 
do a curious eye they appeared in a very different light : 
new and uncommon talents daily aroſe to view, and his 


great knowledge was, like the fragrance and beauty of the 


| roſe- bud, diſcloſed by flow degrees. He was one of the 
very ſ emal number of men whoſe converſation could never 
; 84 a diligent 8 into nature: : in n him we had 2 con- 


| Rant 
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tant opportunity of indulging the love of 3 that 
paſſion ſo inherent to mortals; for ſo various and extenſive 
was his knowledge, that it could not ſy be n, 

eren by conſtant communication. 

_ - How unhappy is it for the world, that 45 a are e poſſeſſed 


l ö 5 of that curioſity, which is fo truly laudable, of ſearching, 


for the benefit of mankind, into the ſecrets of nature! and 


it: ĩs more particularly ſo, as by that means the good and 


uſeful qualities poſſeſſed by Mr. Wyche were thoroughly 


happineſs, knew how to ſet a proper value on them. 


3 Nie lived not in vain; he was induſtrious, aſſiduous, and 5 
cConſtant in his reſearches and enquiries: what others would 


4H have deemed a labour, became eaſy and habitual to him, 


went to his ever- active mind. 
His ideas were all re and Kia: *. Was a 


* 
S 
_ 

"5 5 
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diſpoſition, but docanſe he was ſenſible that fame always 


Þ fion he by no means deſired to be the object. 


father, and the humane maſter. 


ro OAT 


known only to a few; but the few who enjoyed ſo much 


nay, even neceſſary, as a kind of recreation” and | amuſe- a 


man of few words, he ſaid all that was neceſſary on every — 
© ſubject he took in hand; if he had not grace in his deli- 

3 very, 1 if his ſentiments were not clothed in the moſt elegant EY 
© dreſs, yet did he never ſpeak without the ſtricteſt attention 
| of his auditors ; never was he attended to by them, but it 

muſt be their own | ates: if chex —_ not recelve infruc- | 


. By what has ben ſaid it a Mr. Wyche pofteſſed 7 

i _ rather uſeful, than ſhining talents : he ſought not praiſe, 8 
dut rather ſhunned i it : to reflect that he had done his coun- 

| try fervice, was to him reward ſufficient; he wiſhed not to 
be too much known ; not through any indolence in his 


S carries with it a certain portion of envy ; and of this pa” Y 


I could not ſay leſs reſpeRting what I may call this good = 
1 man s public character. In private life he was, to the full, 
as amiable: he was the tender huſband, the fend e 


Hle ſpent his days with a ceit in 3 * BR | 
moſt would have been irkſome; but to him, whoſe atten- 
5 yon was not to be engaged by common obj e ROS 
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| neceſſary: he knew the value of time, and fully enjoyed 
all the pleaſures of contemplation. 
In the latter part of his life, though no enemy to ao.” | 
Falneſs 1 in others, he was incapable of partaking of true un. 
mixed joy. His ideas were generally pre-occupied by one 
melancholy object: this occaſioned that ſhade of ſorrow 
which often overſpread his countenance; and can we be 
ſurprized at it, when we reflect that its firſt cauſe was the 
death of his eldeſt ſon? a hopeful youth, endowed with every 
amiable quality, the worthy ſon of ſuch a father, a bloom- 
: ing branch from which there was every reaſon to expect 
a large ſtore of uſeful and delicious fruit: but the hopes 
of the world were blaſted, and the father's ſoul deeply 
wounded ; he was s reſigned, but he could x not be chearfu), 
—_ his Jofs. . 295 1 8 ä 
Though an enemy to no ag hs. was very Brig i in 
"oh practice of that of the church of England, which he 
_ profeſſed : he was a conſtant attendant on the public wor- 
- ps: and no leſs regular in his private devotions.  _ 
Being no advocate for faith without good works, bis 
| charity to the poor was extenſive, who loſt in him a friend 
and generous benefactor: the diſtreſſed objects, who often 
taſted his private bounty, now give — as of | 
_ their grief by their daily tears. _ 
— Wyche's goodneſs was no way tions, fo ; 
bis chief aim was to glide eaſily through life, almoſt un- 
noticed. His charities he concealed as much as poſſible; 
neither would the world have known how truly humane 
and beneficent he was, but for his conſtant enquiries after | 
. perſons in diſtreſs, on whom he might exerciſe his favourite 44 
 anclination. He ſeldom ſmiled but when he had conferred 
| a favour on the poor; and the innate, though almoſt in- 
' viſible pleaſure, theſe benefactions gave. him, was 1 the 
. reward, all the return he wiſhed for. „ 
He was plain ! in his apparel, and temperate i in + his 1 
ad after paſſing a life, which may with great juſtice be 
exhibited as an example worthy of imitation to yo 


8 died, October the 3155 763. e n 


mittee as chairman, and though indiſpoſed, he went 
preciſion- OP 


contemplation had given his countenance an air of ſeri- 
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2 Counties called Brown- Srout. | 


derten. | 


but of ſuch comers and goers as are worthy of it. 
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This great man retained to the laſt thoſe valvable 


talents which had made him ſo uſeful in life: a little 
more than a week before his death, he attended the com- 


through the buſineſs of the W with his accuſtomed 
In his perſon, be was ws a -ailddte live; 3 . frequent 


| ' ouſneſs, which might eaſily, by ſuch as did not know 
m, be miſtaken for reſerve. His aſpe& was mild, his 
manners gentle; ; and though he had not made the ſtudy of 
q politeneſs any part of the buſineſs of his life, he was affa- 
ble, good-natured, and engaging, in his converſation and 
E addreſs. In ſhort, both in his public and private character, 
© he merited and enjoyed the approbation and eſteem of all 
Y who were ſo happy as to be acquainted with him, If! 
= have done juſtice to a worthy man's memory, [ am con- 
3H tent: of OE 10 cannot t be E as 1 — not to be 


A hots Ainet of PR e 


4 Later th the Editor 5, from a 8 in "He errfordihire, | 
. recommending his Method of brewing gord Brown Hoes: in 


AM one of thoſe BHügular men, who Tore to > keep u up 5 
ſome remains of the old Engliſh hoſpitality in my 

| houſe; and for this particular purpoſe, I am never with= | 
out a few hogſheads of good brown ſtrong beer in my cel 
lar, for the benefit, not of my own men Family alone, es, 


You muſt know, I have many years been particularly : 
curious i in the brewing of this beer, inſomuch that, if lam 


| CCC 
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well, I am generally copper-man . and ſuperintend 
: the boiling part. 15 
I have Aken a fancy to communicate my 1 804 in this 
operation to the public, and thought I could not hit upon 
an eaſier method of doing ny 82 by l you the ac- 
count in A letter. 5 
If you find no > inconliſtences, L hope inaccuracies vil 
be overlooked. | ie : 
TR 7 ©. very curious about the water I aſa which } 18 de : 
= ſofteſt I can get; and on this account I always take it from | 
u clean neat pond, I have at the back of my houſe. 
| My time of brewing this beer is in March, which T 
reckon the beſt ſeaſon ; therefore, in the beginning of that 
month, 1 make my i in | the following man- 
; ner, 5 5 
The firſt thing I do is to taks as och” water as I ſhall 
Want in all my brewings, (for I brew now for the whole 
year) and boil it in my copper. After it is boiled, it is 
put into large tubs for the purpoſe, and expoſed to the 8 
"Sil to cool and purge itſelf for at leaſt a week. SL 
I then begin my firſt brewing, having eie pro- 
cured a ſuſie) ent quantity of the beſt bon high-dried 
5 malt, which is ground three or four days before it is uſed, 
that it may have time to mellow and MO ENT fer ; 
mentation. . „ „ 1 
When a copper of; water is heated fon as to boil, about 
1 three: quarters of a hogſhead i is laded into. the maſh-tub, 
f and the copper immediately filled again, and made to boil. 
When the water in the maſh is come to ſuch a ſtate that 
you may ſee your face in it, I have, by degrees, nine buſh- 


85 els of ground malt emptied. out of the ſack into it : this! is to 
b well maſhed, and ſtirred about with the rudder for near 


5 half an: hour, till the malt is all thoroughly wetted, and 
incorporated with the water: another buſhel of malt is then 
| lightly. ſpread over the { urface, and the whole being « covered. 
with the empty ſacks to ae in the . it is left undiſ- 
turbed for an hour. . | | | | 
At the end of the hour, the water in ihe copper b being 


| boiling, the fire is E and Aber water is left will LI 
— can 


WS 


1 
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can ſee your face in it, after as much as is neceſſary is laded 
on to the maſh, till the whole together will yield, when it 
runs off, a hogſhead of wort; Phe this the workman i is ſoon : 
able to determine to a great nicety. 
When this ſecond quantity of water is laded on «the 
- maſh, it is again well ſtirred and agitared, and n owe. 
vered i is kept quiet for another hour, - . 
4 The firſt wort is then let out in a ſmall ſiren into the ; 
4 ch under-back, and another hogſhead of hot water is laded on 
3 = the maſh, which, after being well ſtirred with the rudder, 
BD is again covered, and ſuffered to reſt for two hours. 
BB In the mean time the firſt wort is returned into the « cop- 5 
* per, and ſix pounds of fine brown ſcedy hops are put into. 
2 it, being firſt rubbed betwixt the hands. A briſk fire is then 
7 made under the copper, till the liquor boils, which is con- 
| tinued till the hops ſink, after which the fre 1 is . and ; 
| the liquor ſtrained into the coolers. TT 
| When it is come to be only as warm as s milk Koln the- 7 
[ cow, ſome yeaſt, or barm, is mixed with it, and it is left 
1 to work till all the ſurface appears in curls: it is then all 5 
: ſtirred, and well mixed together With a hand- bowl, and 
again left to work: this ſtirring with the bowl is repeated 
| three times, after which it is nad and left to work in 
1 | the hogſhead : when i it 18 nearly « done working, the caſk is 
E filled up and bunged, but the vent-bole is left enn. 
, When nanazed after this manner, the beer I am wr iting | 
about will Jos for years, | but ! It will be good drink the 
3 ſucceeding harveR.. VV . 
B to the ſecond wort, which 1 mentioned lo it is 
| "for by for the next breuing, to be uſed. in manner fol- e 
* lowing. | | : 


- For my fancied N as far as wetting my math: T- 
| proceed in the ſame manner as at firſt; dut afterwards, 
inſtead of water, I heat the ſecond wort of: my firſt brewing, 
and lade it on my maſh, the new wort by this means . 
ring a very conſiderable addition of ſtrength and ſoftneſs. _ 
8 The ſecond wort of this ſecond. brewing I make with 
: water, and ſave. it to form the firſt wort of my third brew 
ing, and ſoo on for as many brewings as I chuſe. 


Dd Vp I muſt. 
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Il˖! muſt obſerve that I take off a third wort from my firſt 
| brewing, which I heat, and lade on my maſh of my ſecond 
1 5 brewing, after taking off the ſecond wort; and by this 
means, out of two brewings, 1 get, e a Bogſead of 

very good mild beer. | = 
I do not pretend that my method at brewing, above de. 
ſcribed, is better than any other; but I am well convinced 
it is no bad way, as every body likes my beer, Which, 
8 though high- coloured, is as clear as rock- water, and nat : 
be wholeſome; as it is made of the pure and genuine malt 
and hops, without any other unwholeſome mixture to. 
adulterate it. | 5 
I T ſhall be ia to ſee this account ſpeedily inferted i 
your Muſeum Rufticum, and I may, perhaps, now and then 
| fend you a line or two, for TI find, by your propoſals, you 
would be 88 ad an extenſive. e 1 . for : 
the preſent, | 835 5 | 


1 | Your moſt obedient ſervant, . 
; Hoddeſdon, Nor. 3, e. 1 Ea . M 8 


N U M B E K XLVI. 
4 Lai. to \ the Bditer „ an s the Culture s Turns i 


Grvrrzukx, . . 

BY RHA P K ther never was 4 greater improvement b 
is FIN agriculture, than the praQtice of ſowing turneps a: 
5 i 54 for cattle: the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſen 
are the places where e e is Japan in 08” | 
greateſt perfection. 5 V 
In the lait- <eationed © county 1 Re and bold no \ incon- 
5 fiderable quantity of land, and have, beſides, | a little farm 
a or tw o of which I am Gerner N . 
I T have. many years ſown turneps « on 1 my ond; and 11 
0 it a great improvement, inſomuch that I heartily with the 
knowledge of this culture was _ propagated more than it i: 


4 . 44 the LW Hole kingdom. Bet 5 
| : T lan * 


--"I#I 
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- I thall give you, for the public benefit, a few maxims, 
which may perhaps be of ſervice, and the more ſo, as 15 
3H know them to be both uſeful and profitable. 
Land cannot be brought into too good tilth for ſowing 
turneps: they require a tees; looſe, well-wrought mould * 

| and to effect this, diſcreet plowing and harrowing is _ 
beſt way. I fay diſcreet, becauſe one plowing, properly 5 
timed, is worth three that are out of time. It is a maxim 
3 in huſbandry, that ſome land cannot be plowed too much; 5 
J but we ſhould add, at proper ſeaſons and intervals, or an RE 
q ignorant farmer might ruin himſelf, and yet think he had pp 
N followed the directions that were given him. . 
— light land requires leſs plowing, as well as leſs nicety 
in the times of plowing, than a iff heavy ſoil; and it is 
I _ alſo ſooner brought into good tilth : two well- timed plow- 
ings will often do it; whereas a clayey ſoil will require . 
| three or four, before it is brought into order. To 
An early plowing will greatly forward the getting a ti r 1 
1 foil into order : the month of April ſhould be the lateſt that 5 
E ſuch, when intended for turneps, ſhould be turned up. 
It may then lie till the beginning of June, when it ſhould _ 

q de harrowed down with loaded harrows to break the clods, 

BM and immediately croſs-plowed : about a a fortnight after this _ 


E * Mr. Miller Fw EY * hs foil propereſt FI . is a 
ht, ſandy, loamy earth, not rich; for in a rich ſoil they gr ow 
| rank, and are ſticky; but if the ſoil is moiſt, they will thrive better 
in ſummer, eſpecially in freſh land, where they are always ſweeter 
than upon an old worn-out, or a rich foil. He ſays he has ſeen _ 
the roots of the green-topped turnep, which were more than a foot 
| diameter, boiled, and were as ſweet and tender as any of the 
| ſmalleſt roots. This we readily believe, as having often eat this 
large field- turnep in the country, and it always proved ſweet ang 
good. They do not, in general, grow ſo large as thoſe Mr. Miller 
mentions. That turneps are ſweeteſt on undreſſed freſh land, is an 
undoubted fact; yet will they thrive extremely well on rich manu- 
red land, and be very proper for fatting cattle, though not, per- 
haps, quite ſo good for the table: this ſcores of farmers, in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, can teſtify ; for, where ſo many turn«ps are ar- 
nually ſown, were they ever ſo nice, it would be impoſlible to find 
lreſn land for every. crop. 'Portynately there is little occaſion for 
this . N. JJ —T—T— 
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it ſhould be plowed for the laſt time, and immediately croſs. 


harrowed and ſowed out of hand with the turnep-ſeed 
: pretty thick, and ſcratched with a k light harrow:: to Cover 
the ſeed. TRE FR N 


Light lands, as as [ ſaid before, may do very well with two 


plowings, one in the ſpring, and the other Ju before fou- 
; ing at Midſummer x. 


I look upon it, that turnep- ad cannot wall be Gown * 


: thick, for it ſeldom all comes up, and, of what does get | 


aboye ground, much is often deſtroyed by the fly, and 


flug * that the plants ſometimes, though the ſeed was 
omen thick, require but little thinning by the hoe. In 

| fac, 1 think it better at firſt to beſtow an additional quan- 
= tity of ſeed, than to have to ſow two or three times over, 
as I have been often obliged to do, till I practiſed this ne 
thod of ſowing thick, which e ſucceeds 1 1 well ; 
5 with me R. 


The beginning of Jalyi is the time in ; which L hs the 


welt part, low my turnep- -ſeed : in this matter. the grand 
uffair i is to hit it off, ſo that the turneps do not grow ſticky 
=: ſpongy before the winter, and yet are forward enough 

in their growth to reſift the froſts, Sc. and de fit food for 5 

E the catrls:i in the winter, or in the ſpring. 5 


Jo have a good and profitable crop of turneps, it 106 Ab. 


boluteiy neceflary they ſhould, at proper times, be hoed, 
not only to kill the weeds, but alſo to thin the plants, and i 
ſet them e out at a Proper difance, 5 N 


The 


* The common bealon ws. ſawing turneps, 35 Mr. Miller, b. 


any time from the beginning of June, to the middle of Avgult, or 
a little later; though it is not adviſeable to ſow them much after; 
becauſe, if the autumn ſhould not prove very mild, they will not 
| have time to apple before winter: nor will the roots of thoſe which | 


are ſown after the middle of July: gow ye lunge, unleſs the trol = 


5 keep: off long in autumn. 


+ The quantity of ſeed generally allowed: for an acre is one 4 


| .poand-; but we think our correſpondent's method worthy of being. 
recommended, and that two pounds, at leaſt, ſhould be ſown, and 
this the ſooner, as it is a cheap ſeed: it is an eaſy matter to hoe 
up the e plants, if . all come * and ere the 


ly. — 
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The proper time for the firſt hoeing, is when they have 
put f forth their fourth leaf, and the ſecond hoeing ſhould 
be in about three weeks afterwards: twice is, in general, 
enough, unleſs a very following rainy ſeaſon ſhould come 
on, when it will be proper to take the advantage of the 
© firſt fine ſun-ſhine weather, to give them a third. hoeing 5 
mis, indeed, is often neglected, but I always e it Pay : 
= well, by the thriving condition it put my crop m- | 
| As to the diſtance at which the plants ſhould Rand. one BE 
= from the other, that muſt be regulated by the ſize of the 
b | turnep 3 but it ſhould be never leſs than one foot, nor is 
E there occaſion for its being more than two: about ſixteen 
=. or eighteen inches is a proper diſtance for the common tur- 
B nep we generally ſow about me +. 
E If the foil, on which the turneps grow, is light and dry 5 
HK moſt profitable way is to feed your ſheep on them in 
© the ſpot where they grew; but if the ſoil is heavy and ſtiff, 
tit is beſt to have them pulled, and carried in tumbrils on 
E to ſome dry paſture, or on any dry field you want to mend; 
for was you to feed them on the land, one half of them: BO 
: at leaſt, would ve rolled i in the dirt, trodden under foot, : 


3 and ſ poiled. | 


2 Land cannot bt too cls. or too ell dan ed. for bear- 
= ing {neſs 15 and this win bring them n forward, and make 
1 | | £2 | them 


Mg. The chief 8 of this third W was 8 de- ; 
I rived from ſtirring the earth about the roots of the plants, which, 

© conſequently, gave them a greater facility of extracting the nou- 
nſſhment, neceſlary for their growth, from the earth. As to the 
E weeds, after two good hocings. the e will generally. have 1 


| over- -topped them. T. 


is great fault to leave ths turnep- -plants s too cloſe at © 5 
BZ ing: the diſtance will, as our correſpondent obſerves, depend on _ 
| the kind of turnep; but a great deal will alſo, in this matter, de- 
| pend on the nature and quality of the ſoil : if it is very rich light 
land, the turneps will grow to an amazing ſize, and the plants 

mould, in that caſe, be left at near two feet diſtance: e 
| Contrary, the ſoil is ſtiff and poor, the turneps will be but ſmall, 8 


and the plants may be left at about a foot aſunder. N. 


= This is the Norfolk maxim; but Mr. Miller thinks freſh on- 
'- manured land is beſt. Sce a former note, in which this matter is 


| handled fowe what 1 more at large. | N. 
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them eſcape the fly better ; for when once the leaves be- 
come rough, the fly does not chuſe to touch them: it is 
rhereſore certainly beſt to encourage them in their growth, 
and bring them as ſoon as poſſible out of danger. 7 - 
7 "When my young crop of turneps have come up, and ; oo 
| Have been fearful of the fly, I have frequently ſown over 
them wood aſhes, and ſometimes ſoot *: theſe have been 
ol great ſervice, eſpecially if gentle rains followed, as nei- 
ther the flies nor ſlugs choſe afterwards to touch them. 
But I muſt obſerve, that this is no ſafe remedy, if the 
weather is dry and hot, for aſhes being. of a bot nature, : 
5 will then be apt to burn up the crop. „ 1 
-:-—As:to the ſlugs, the beſt way of Gln clan in dry 
weather is with a light roller: this cruſhes and kills them, 
and does the crop ſervice, eſpecially if it is light land; . 
It preſſes the particles cloſer, ſo that the moiſture. in 5 : 
earth is not ſo ſoon exhaled by the heat of the ſun ; conſe- 
quently, the young turneps do not o ſoon ſuffer by : a con- 
5 tinued drought . 5 8 1 8 . 


e * Mr. Miller NE N that theva 2 Veen many cocklpi for 
8 preventing the fly taking turneps, but that few of them deſetve 
notice. He mentions, however, two or three which he had tried 
with ſucceſs. The firſt was ſteeping the ſeeds in water with flour 
of brimſtone mixed, ſo as to make it ttrong of the brimſlone; another 
Was ſteeping it in water, with a quantity of the juice of horſe-albes 
mixed; both which have been found of uſe. He adds, that the 
| ſowing of ſoot, or tobacco-duft, over the young plants, as ſoon a3 
they appear above ground, has alſo been found very ſetviceable 18 
in ſhort, whatever will add vigour to the young plants, will pre- 
vent their being deſtroyed by the fly, for theſe | never attack them 22 

5 till they are ſtinted in their growth. = : 
A Mr. Miller tas es notice of another enemy | toa crop 1 tur- 
Fe neps ; ; that is, the caterpillar, which very often attacks them when. 
they are grown ſo large as to have fix or eight leaves on a plant: 
_ we ſuppoſe he means in the neighbourhood. of London, as this. 


accident is ſeldom known in the country, However, he adds, 


that the ſureſt method of deſtroying theſe inſets, is to turn a large 
Parcel of poultry into the field, which ſhould be kept hungry, and 
turned in early in the morning: theſe fowls, he ſays, will ſoon 
devour the inſeQs, ard clear the turneps. The nature of this te- 
medy convinces us, he muſt mean, that caterpillars infeſt turneps 
JEL. near the mctropolis, where -— Ah. are ſo vn only in ſmall plots. 


7 1 e 5 compared 
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R t is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, that dry weather is -- 
3K beſt for hoeing turneps in, as then neither the weeds nor 


3 ” the turneps that are cut up are apt to grow again. . 
In light gravelly or ſandy ſoils, the ſeed of turneps may 


de deeper covered than in ſtiff clayey land: in the firſt, 
4 i may be pretty well harrowed in; in the latter, it ſhould 
1 only be ſlightly ſcratched with a very light ſhort-tined 
© harrow, or even only buſh- -harrowed; as by that means 
© they will ſooner appear above ground, be ſooner out of 
nt danger, and thrive better afterwards, the apple of the root 
> growing almoſt entirely out of the ground, the whole 
© nouriſhment being collected by the tap- root, and by the 
* horizontal roots, which iſſue from it on all fides. 
| The quantity of ſeed to be ſown on an acre, ould be 
1 from two to three pounds *, according to its goodneſs; and 


1 : many uſe equal quantities at old and new ſeed, thinking „ 


this method beſt; for the new ſeed comes up firſt, and if 5 


| the fly takes it, the old ſeed i ina a day or two ſucceeds, and 55 
| generally fares better. 


If a crop of turneps rats, of alle e any defect! in the „„ 
50. or by the ravages of the fly or ſlug, it is uſual for the | 5 


farmer to ſow the ſame land again; and this, if there is oc- 


| cafion, he repeats two or three times, till at laſt he ſecures 1 
| himſelf a crop. For the reaſon above mentioned, it is 


eſteemed beſt to ſow early, as by that means there will be | 
| time, if the firſt crop fails, to ſow another. 


Turnep-ſeed is very apt to take damage from wet, if it . 
» not covered as ſoon as ſown : without this precaution EE 


Vor- I. No. Ry 3 - E. 4 


1 to the 1 alt | ml FT fir feeding OY 


will 1 


in Norfolk, and the adjacent counties. We imagine a farmer, 8 


| who ſows, perhaps, fifty acres of turneps, would be puzzled to find 1 
a ſufficient quantity of poultry to clear his crop of the caterpillars, 


ſhould it chance to be infeſted with them: when it is the caſe, ſome 8 : 
other more effectual remedy muſt be found for him at leaſt. . 
Euxen on our correſpondent's principle of ſowing thick, per- 


haps two pounds of ſeed, if it is good, will be found ſufficient 5 8 


for an acre of land. A ch, part of that quantity would do, . 
* it not _ the many ow 10 which 155 2 is Branca 


10 MUSEUM RUSTICUM —- 
will ſprout prematurely, malt, or mould: by” too . 
germination the ſeed is apt to burſt. 
When peas are ſown on a rich 0 earth; / are apt 
to grow rank: in this manner they cover the ground, keep 
the moiſture in it, raiſe a kind of fermentation in the ſoil, 
and make it hollow and porous; inſomuch that when the 
| crop has been off, turneps have been harrowed in without 
plowing, and have thriven amain : but there is danger in 
- purſuing this practice without great caution. | More 1 re- 
ſerve for another occaſion... e 
| 1 _ mr W e 
Aug. 14, 1768. Pour humble ſervant, 
Ax Ess EX LANDHOL DEN. 
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4 Leter % the Pditors on A and on. | the Ret in 4 


| Gunrunman, | 


Favourable reception 155 this letter may be a means 85 : 
of continuing me your correſpondent. ; 1 
7 have had fond experience in what relates to ERP and : 
am not unwilling to impart ſome of the eee I have _ 
: been many. years accumulating. | ” 
I ſhall at this time chiefly ede ay to ae : 
Contrary. to the opinion of many farmers, I think early 
hearing is by much to be preferred on many accounts: fome _ 
defer doing this work till at or after Midſummer ; ; but this : 
zs to be PH as very bad conſequences often enſue. By py, 
this late ſhearing, the maggot has an opportunity c of breed- 8 
ing in their ſkins; and this frets them in ſuch a manner, _— 
5 bane they often pine away and loſe all their fleſh, EE 
This is eaſily prevented by early ſhearing ; and L for my = 
7 5 part, if the weather is any thing tolerable, gene- 
rally do this work about the middle of May, and ſometimes . 
fl the- beginning of that month: by this method the new _ 
growth of wool has time to get a- head, ſo as to ſecure 6 
1 — from the attack of the fy. It Is true, that at this You. . 
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I. COMMERCIALE. py 
of the year the weather is often cold, and chilling rains s fall, | 
- «which might endanger my new-ſhorn ſheep, was no farthee 
4 - care taken of them: but this danger I always guard againſt, 
= by waſhing my ſheep, after ſhearing, with ſalt-water Ab 
from the Medway *.: this is of great ſervice in killing any 
© yermin that may habeas cloſe to their ſkins; and, beſides 
E this advantage, the penetrating quality of the ſalt lo warms 
| this animal's maſs of blood, that it is a great means of pre- 
© ſerving it from many diſorders to which it is fatally ſubject; 
E {ſuch as the gripes, ſcab, red-water, rot, &c. &c, &c. This, 
I ſay, has been my practice ever ſince I have lived in Kent; 
but before that time, when I was not within diſtance of 
| the ſea or Medway, to get ſalt-water from thence, I always | 
made a brine of a proper ſtrength with common ſalt 
and ſoft water, and applied it to the ſame uſe with equal be- 
© nefit, though it coſt me, to be ſure, ſomewhat more. When 
j Ta my ſheep have ſores, either by the bite of flies, or by ſcratch- 
ing, Sc. I find the beſt remedy to be that which is com- 
| monly in uſe, viz. a little tar applied to the wound: many, 
| if you aſk their advice, will, by way of ſhewing their judg- 
ment, preſeribe to you complicated mixtures, which have 
no other merit bur being more expenſive : but be aſſured, 
E the more ſimple the remedy, the ſpeedier the cure. 
Z Many farmers ſuffer great! loſſes by buying ſheep that are 
, rotten ; for which reaſon, every prudent man ſhould, when 
| he buys a lot of ſheep, agree with the ſeller, that he ſhall : 
_ warrant them ſound for a month at leaft : this would prevent 55 
many heavy loſſes, and be a means of guarding honeſt men 
from being impoſed on. If ſheep are the leaſt inclinable to 
the rot, the beſt r Is to o drive them car bo into a ary 
8 Aae poſture, 1 FW]; © >. 
Be e 2 Oe Seder os 1 have 


+, J Nat. near „Hisw-kill-marſh. pr iel. OT ten W from | 
Gravelciia, they waſh their ſhcep in the following manner. There 
being crecks that are muddy when the tide 1: down, but when the 
fea flows are deep in water, they tie ropes to three or four ſheep of 
the flock, and draw them over, the ret willingly following; ; and 
then the ſaid ſheep are drawn over again in the ſame manner; and > 
by the time they have ſwam over feven or eight times, which is a 
often as they well can do in a tide, they will be well ales. 
Lok 5 ee on n 5 
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: 1 have mentioned above, that I ſheer my ſheep ſooner 
than moſt of my neighbours ® ; but I ſhould alſo have ob- 


ſerved, that I always ſhear my fat wethers firſt t, as they 
are beſt able to bear the cold; and I reſerve my poor ſheep 
till laſt, as the cold and chilling rains pinch them more than 
JJ. T DT Hon, 


As I have mentioned the rot, I ſhall juſt take notice of 
a remedy which I have often tried with ſucceſs : it is very 
Cheap, and is almoſt always to be procured, which is a great 
recommendation. I take a quantity of rue leaves, which] 
pruiſe well, and then preſs out the juice: to this juice I add 


an 


The author quated in the laſt note, in treating of ſhearing, 
bas the following obſervation. © I never uſed,” he ſays, © to 
fear till the Monday before Midſummer-day ; but I now (anno 
% 1714) find I was in an error in ſo doing; and that, as my 
keeping is very good, by which means the wool grows the 
larger, and heats the ſheep the more, and their fleſhineſs being 
_ « ſuch as to bear the cold the earlier in parting with their fleeces, 
I ought to begin to ſhear the firſt week in June; and the ſheep 
would not only thrive much the better, when the load of their | 
„ Wool was gone, but their new wool would alſo have more time 
to grow againſt Wayhill fair, which would make the ſheep look 
* more burly.” Sheep, when ſhorn, have better ſtomachs, for the 
heat of the wool takes away their appetites 
1 Ms, Liſle, in his obſervations, ſays, —Mr. Weedon and Mr. 
|  CowſJade, of Woodhay, uſually ſhear and waſh their fatting ſheep | 
by May-day : the reaſpn they give for it is, becauſe their incloſures 
are very ſmall, and conſequently too hot, and therefore their fat- | 
Ling ſheep need to have their coats off ſo much the earlier, and 
- they" thrive the better for je A TIT 
Ii We cannot but in general approve of the early ſhearing ot 
| ſheep, beginning with the fatteſt; but no certain day can, with 
| reaſon, be fixed for doing this work; for our ſeaſons differ ſo 


6 


much in various years, that next year, in the beginning of May, 
the weather may be ſo warm as ta be very proper for the work; 
and in the following year, the middle of the ſame month may, on 


account of the cold, be too ſoon to begin. The beſt regulator for 


1 5 this work, as well as many others, would he the ſtate of vegets* | 
tion, from repeated obſervatipn of ſome particular tree or plant, 


on a particular ſoil and expoſure; for to bring plants to a certain 


| Rare, requires always a certain degree of heat, and this is ſooner | 


or later, according to the ſeaſon, Every work of huſbandry, in 


ſpring at leaſt, might be regulated in the ſame manner, and igt 
o great advantage, for nature is an unerring guide, N. 


40 18191 weight of ſalt * ; 
| great danger of being rotten, I give them a table-ſpoonful 
| of this once a week; and if they are not ſo bad, once in ten 
| or twelve days: this I have experienced to be of exceeding 
great ſervice, and have recommended it to ſeveral, who have 
had equal ſucceſs: it is an excellent preſervative, and ſhould, 
in fact, always be given to new-bought-in ſheep; it may 


| Kent, oa. 1 15, nes. 


page 97, to which we refer the reader. 
va Heep. it might be of great ſervice to them, . 
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and when any of my ſheep are in 


preſerve them in health if they are in danger, and can C = 


them no harm let them be ever ſo well. 


Perhaps the matter contained in this letter may not be ſo 


: curious as you could wiſh ; yet will it at leaſt convince you 

ol the inclination I have to commence your correſpondent z 
and in this ſentiment I ſhall, I believe, continue as long as 
my letters meet a good reception: ſhould I be, on the con- 


7 "ought rather troubleſome, a mall hint will mm 5 
5 wy repeating the offence. _ 


You may aſſure yourſelves I: approve of the og” you have Ho 


i Jaid, or I ſhould not have thought of furniſhing materials _ 
# towards the ſtructure : ſuch as wy * RECEPE them with 7 
1 bod will ome. on . 


eren, 
Vour humble ſervant, . 
e „ 


8 


— — 


NUMBER xLVII. 


1 4 Loter to the Editors, on the Subject & Bight, with, a Hint 5 


„ towards a SO 
Crvrkzurn, 


"ANY are ata great Jofst to know from 1 come 


= The "TO . of ſalt i in this 1 which we doubt 5 
not may be very good, brings to our recollection a letter on the 


wholeſomeneſs of ſalt to cattle, read before the committee of agri- 
culture, and inſerted in this collection: it is marked Number XIX. 


Perhaps, if ſalt was laid 


the vaſt number of caterpillars, which are every 8 
| ſing found on the fruit- -trees, and in the nurſery-grounds, 
: about London. : In ſome years they abound to ſuch a degree, 
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ds to be a very great nuiſance to the gardeners: in dry . 


| Feribed, but few of them have been 3 with any ſuc- 
.ceſs at all in the application. © 


7 them; others drench the branches with water in which 5 
tobaceo- duſt has been SOPs and ny” uſe. water alone 


, they are far from being either certain or general remedies. 


: withered ſickly appearance; ; the leaves ſhrivel and change | 
Hor colour, and the tree is ſaid to be blighted. By 


1 erealy promoted, 9 Oy e and indeed it is, in 5 


Concerning bligkts may appear at firſt ſight, yet when duly conſi- 
dered, they will be found far ſhort of the true cauſe. He fays 
blights are often cauſed by a continued dry eaſterly wind for ſcve- 
ral days together, without the intervention of ſhowers or any morn- 
ing dew, by which the perſpiration in the tender bloſſoms is ſtop- 


wither and decay; and if it ſo happens that there is a long conti- 
nuance of the ſame weather, it equally affects the tender leaves; 
for their perſpiring matter is hereby thickened and rendered gluti- 
nous, cloſely adhering to the ſurface of the leaves, and becomes * 
Proper nutriment to thoſe ſmall inſects, which are always found _ 
pfeying upon the leaves and tender branches of fruit-trees whenever | 
_ this blizht happens: but it is not theſe inſects which are the fit _ 
_ cauſe of blights, as hath been imagined by tome, continues Mr. 
5 Miller, thaugh it muſt be allowed, that whenever theſe joſecdts 
meet with ſuch a proper ſood, they multiply exceedingly, and ale 
ünſtrumental in promoting the diſtemper; fo that many times, 
when the ſeaſon proves favourable to them, and no proper care 
nath been taken to prevent their miſchief, it is ſurpriſing to thin 
bow whole walls of trees have ſuffered by this infection. The bet _ 
remedy for this, adds our author, is gently to waſh and ſprinkle 
_ over the trees, from time to time, with common water, {that 18, 


performed {whenever we apprehend danger)" the better; and it 
the young and tender ſhoots ſeem to be much infected, waſh them 
With a+woollen cloth, ſo as to clear them, if poſſible, from all this 
Plutingus matter, that Wor Jag aro and perſpiration may wp 


ſons they do much miſchief, and deſtroy large quantities of 
fruit. Many remedies have been, at different times, pre- 


Some burn horſe-litter under the trees, or rto o wedward of = 
o waſh them. 80 
IT heſe ſeveral . may poſlibly * cs 3 but x 
When the inſects have ſeized on a fruit tree, it aſſumes à 
This blight“ is generally thought to be either brought, or i 


ſome 3 


* Mr. Miller obſetves, that how fpecious ſoever the eonertons | 


ped, ſo that in a ſhort time their colour is changed, and they 


jach as hath not had any thing ſteeped in it); and the ſooner this 
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| fore meaſure, probable ; s for at this time of the year, about 
London, any curious and attentive obſerver may ſee, on 


1 = almoſt all the hedges Ec. multitudes of ſmall webs contain- 
1 ing neſts of caterpillars; and on carefully opening theſe webs, 


thoufands of minute inſects may be ſeen in cells: they are 


I now about the ſize of a middling pin, and about the twen- 
3 _ tieth part of an inch long: on being held to the warmth 


® of a fire, they quit their torpid and inactive ſtate, and al- 5 
3 ſume a briſk and lively motion. 
| TI had an opportunity, within theſe u FEY of ing 
3 | many of theſe webs, or neſts of inſets, plentifully ſcattered 
3 on almoſt all the hedges about Kenſington, Chelſea, Brump- 
| ton, Fulham, Hammerſmith, Wa!ham-Green, and North- | 


End, where nurſery-grounds abound : theſe lie in ſtore t 
B ſend forth their voracious numbers, i in the ſpring of the year, 


E to devour the fruits of induſtry ; and the evil ſees to have 
1 got to ſo great a head, that the gardeners deſpair of getting 
E rid of theſe. ere as they know of no dartgin method L 
4 5 os which they can attain that defirable end, TILED 
: Talking to a very intelligent man on this ſudject, he toll 4 


me, that, in his opinion, one very principal reaſon wh y the. 


Z environs of London are ſo particularly peſtered with theſe 


| blights, is, there being ſuch large quantities of pruned trees 


| and cut hedges there; for all vegetables become more or leſs. 
of a fickly ee when the courſe of the ſap in them 
is checked either by accident or deſign; and trees in this 
S rt ſtate ® * are Actors 2 to bet more ſubſet to blight, 


than 1 60 


be obfiruſted ; ood 165 we place fins: hai fat pans or tubs: of _ 1 
vater near che trees, that the vapours exhaled from it may be re- 


ceived by the trees, it will keep their tender parts in a ductile ſtate, 


aud greatly help them: but whenever this operation of walking 
the trees is performed, it ſhould be early in the day, that the moi- _ 
fture may be exhaled before the cold of the night comes on, eſpe- _ 


Ually if the nights are froſty ; nor ſhould it be done when the tun 
Mines very hot upon the wall, which: would. be ee to ſcorch 
| Up. the tender bloſſoms. ; 


* My. Miller ſeems to baden on F opinion in the aller ing | 


baff Age on this ſubject: his words are as follow. That blights 5 
are frequently no more than an inward weakneſs or diſtemper 


N — wil n N if v we conſider how often i ha! ; + 
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by the pruning knife or ſhears. 


able, which is, that to the weſtward of London the effects 
of it decreaſe by inſenſible degrees, inſomuch that at forty 
miles diſtance very little of it is ſeen; and at a hundred 
miles and upwards, about Bath, Briſtol, Wells, Br idge- 
water, &c. they know not what it is; and this is alſo the 


* pens, that trees againſt the ſame wall, expoſed to the ſame 
* aſpect, and equally enjoying the advantages of the ſun and air, 
_ *© with every other circumſtance which might render them equally | 
healthy, yet very often are obſerved to differ greatly in their 
„ ſtrength and vigour; and as often we obſerve the weak trees to 
be continually blighted, when the vigorous ones in the ſame 
* ſituation ſhall eſcape very well, which muſt, therefore, in a great 
m meaſure, be aſcribed to their healthy conſtitution, This weak- 
«© neſs, therefore, in trees, muſt proceed either from a want of 
4 a ſufficient ſupply of nouriſhment to maintain them in perfect 
e vigour, or from ſome ill qualities in the foil where they grow; 
or, perhaps, from ſome bad quality in the flock, or inbred diſ- 
| «+ temper of the buds or cyons, which they had imbibed from 
their mother-tree, or from miſmanagement in the pruning, Cc. 
all which are productive of diſtempers in trees, and of which 
4 they are with difficulty cured. Now if this is occaſioned by 2 
_ «« weakneſs in the tree, we ſhould endeavour to trace out the trus 
«© cauſe: firſt, whether it has been occaſioned by ill management 
e nůin the pruning, which is too often the caſe; for how common 
js it to obſerve peach-trees trained up to the full length of their 
3 branches every year, ſo as to be carried to the top of the wal 
in a few years after planting, when, at the ſame time, the ſhoots | 
© have been ſo weak, as ſcarcely to have ſtrength to produce 
their flowers? But this being the utmoſt of their vigour, the 
«4 bloſſoms fall off, and many times the branches decay, either | 
the greateſt part of their length, or quite down to the place 
Where they were produced; and this, whenever it happens to 
abe the caſe, is aſcribed to a blight. Others there are who | 
4 ſuffer their trees to grow juſt as they are naturally diſpoſed, 
1 during the ſummer ſeaſon, without ſtopping of ſhoots, or di. 
e burdening their trees of luxuriant branches; by which means 
two, three, or four ſhoots, ſhall exhauſt the greateſt part of the 
._ .«« nouriſhment of the trees all the ſummer, which ſhoots, at the 
winter -pruning, are entirely cut out; ſo that the ſtrength of tue 
tree was employed only in nouriſhing uſeleſs branches, while 


; . able to preſerve themſelves.? 
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than others that are vigorous, flouriſhing, and unwounded 


One eircumſtance reſpecting this blight is very Temark- 


„ 


the fruit- branches are thereby rendered ſo weak, as not to be | 
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caſe with the inhabitants of the more weſtern parts i in De- . 
vonſhire, Somerſetſhire, Cornwall, Sc. 

This is at leaſt a circumſtantial evidence of its coming 
= from the eaſt; but whether the eggs of the inſets are brought 

3 in the current of the eaſterly winds, or whether theſe winds 
3 are only particularly favourable to their hatching, and the - 
2 growth of the inſect, I ſhall not pretend to determine; 


they may, with a little trouble and expence, be in a ſhort | 
© time cured, by fumigating them with brimſtone ſtrewed on 
; lighted charcoal : this effectually kills them; but the work 
man muſt obſerve to get to the windward of the tree, as the 
E fumes, both of the brimſtone and charcoal, are "ey of- 
3 fenfive and perniciouss. „ 
1 ſhould , be glad that 3 more « ally method than ven 
3 this could be found out of deſtroying theſe neſts of vermin _ 
E and I deſpair not, but by means of ſome of your many r= . 
1 reſpondents it will ſoon be effected, when I doubt not, but 
1 they will give you an immediate opportunity of communi- 


collection +. 


E enabled regularly to continue your publication, as it is, in 
3 lact, not only the moſt proper repoſitory for fugitive pieces 


9 2 


® intelligence, by which the good methods of practice of one 85 


| ' ut ot the ee ay be | communicated t to > another. oe 

f beton, > Nov. I 145 ne. "Your humble ſervant, | 

4 A \ Loves of AGRICULTURE, | 

1 9 5 as 
& 3 See f in VERO aha TOE Miller ſays | on this bie, in n his N 
, Hardener s Dictionary, under the title Blights. 1 


on this ſubject, which has hitherto been but little ee . 
if we reflect on n the * 2 of 1 it. * 5 5 | 


md wn} — — 
d d 6 » 


— 
ch 


—_ 


: . No. 3 | : RE. 5 | ; = : * NU M- = 


Where valuable fruit-trees are infeſted with this blight, 


| cating it to the public, in your yur uſeful and excellent 


I hope, for . benefit of theſe 1 Mar you ; will be 


| on the ſubject of huſbandry, but is alſo the only channel of — 


We ſhould be very glad to hear from our ; correſpondents 5 
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— By 


1 Letter ts the Fe fon a Hertfordſhire Farmer, 7e. 


— 


- — — . — 


other, in matters of huſbandry, Sc. I take this firſt Oppor- 
5 1 of troubling you with a few of my thoughts. 


recommend the uſe IT coal- ſoot, than which nothing can 
be more profitable and advantageous; its effects will be 
very viſible for upwards of three years, during which time = 
no other manure need be laid on the land. . 


— . — 


1 riley and gives nouriſhment to the oraſs; z it kills the noxious 
iünſects that infeſt the crop, and protects it from the effecl 
f of froſts, ſnows, and chilling rains; and what i 15 Nil af: 
greater conſequence, it will. kill the moſs chat to olten 
abounds i in ſour meadows +. 1 5 


5 . 
* 3 — — 3 —— — 
a ne . — — * += — — 


: have theſe good effects if the meadow land {ſhould be ſo 
damp as to require draining: in this caſe cuts muſt be i 
made acroſs it, in proper directions, previous to the lay- 
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ing on the coal- loot, which Would otherwiſe be of little : 
5 ſervice, . 


among the graſs, and that before they Tre perfected their | 
FE. ſeeds; without which precaution, in paint of Sk = 
— work would be t to doc over again, . 


it ſhould be ſown by hand, in quantity ſufficient to blacken the 
land. This is frequently practiſed in Leicefterſhire, and many | 
other counties. It is of a warm nature, t therefore it docs moll E 
5 good on cold, moiſt, clayey foils. R. | "= 


: ground. .* 


3 


NUMBER XLIx. 


|  commending Soot as a N eg "g for Meadews. 


* 
Gr NTLEMEN, 


8 your collection i 18 K ieee br a Lad of. a channel f 
of intelligence, from one part of the kingdom to the 


Many farmers, in ſome counties, are at a great Joſs to 
find a proper drefling for their meadows : to ſuch [ would 


| Coal-ſoot * is of a very warm refrething. nature: it che- . 


= © muſt not, however, fail noticing, that Fa © w ill not 3 


4 


All rank weeds ſhould be exfofally rubbed: up 8 4 


The 5 


» Foot is an ebiſient areſing for green best in Pad 


+ The winter is the propes leaſon + for fowing foot on neden 


"WE „ 3 
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The g N quantity I lay on an acre of meadow land 


"It twenty-five looſe buſhels : more I find to be rather preju- | 
dicial, and leſs does not anſwer all the purpoſes x we are to 
1 expect from this excellent manure. 


The beſt time for applying this drefling, I take to 155 the 


3 | beginning of the ſpring : about February is the time I ge- - 
H nerally lay it on *; the gentle rains which then, for the 


moſt part, enſue, waſh it into the land, and the following 


| crop is greatly benefited by it. This is very ſoon vilible 
from the fine deep verdure which the graſs aſſumes. 


Some of my meadow land is particularly ſubject to be 


; : damaged by froſts, ſnows, Sc. on this I generally lay the I” 
| - proper quantity of loot in the beginning of November; þ 
and ſometimes, if the winter is likely to be ſevere, I ven- 


ture to allow thirty buſhels to an acre, which i in other caſes 


| 1 never do. 


Having my ſelf Wan! great benefit by uſing this Sal. foot = 


© as a manure for meadows, I am willing my brother farmers 
ſmould know it, that they may have it at cheir 8 = 
1 adopt the practice, if they approve of it. 


It will be very well worth their while, Sebvided they 


| nn have it at a reaſonable rate, which they may, above 
twenty miles from London, by land- - carriage, and where 
cerver there is a communication by e though at : almoſt | 
| ever fo great a diſtance, . Sf 5 
Other great towns allo, where ſoa or 1 is burnt, N 
may ſupply the farmers with it; but the misfortune is, that 
where i it is in che greateſt Plenty they dealt Know the uſe. OP, 
* of j It; | | 


"Throne. care, 1 thould be hs to get it genuine | 


5 and good, the merchant chimney: -ſweeper frequently, to en- 5 
creaſe the bulk, mixing fine ſifted coal-aſhes with it : this 
: is Yd fraud, but Way. raed enough, with proper care 


5 We ave 1 ad we -think it beſt Jons 3 in win- 


: ter, and that for this reaſon, viz. that the firſt rains after the 
toll breaks will waſh it into the land, and warm and cheriſh 
the roots of the graſs; ; whereas, when it is laid on in the ſpring, 
it may by its great heat affect the blade and heart of the gras, 
Ag for a Ae at Soak naps the *. of its ne K 
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and circumſpection, be diſcovered, for the aſhes make the | 
| oat gritty, and encreaſe its weight in a very ſenſible degree, 


Before I conclude this letter, I muſt give my brother far- 


mers a caution ; which is, that they never lay the ſoot ar a 
land in windy eicher, as not only great part of it wil 
be loſt and waſted, but the remainder will be ſo unequally : 
: boy e as to do rather more harm than good. 


Should any thing elſe occur to my recollection, which 


on may be of ſervice to the lovers of agriculture, and proper 
to be inſerted in your collection, I ſhall not fail commu- 
nicating it to you, being firmly of opinion, that I ſhall 1 
thereby merit ſomething "of my country; and, indeed, | 
ſincerely wiſh this fame motive would prompt every one, 
capable of doing it with propriety, to write you the re- 
| ſult of their ws ror in the ſubjects of which your work : 
is to conſiſt. Tam, GENTLEMEN, | e 


Your moſt 3 ſervant, 
| Hertorſhire Aug: 1, 65 . A FA ARB. 


NUMBER 1. 


4 Letter to the Editors, on the ene betros at the 1 ti lin 


and Engliſh Here, - 


- Grvrrzukx, 5 


IVE me leave to point « out: a ieh, in \ page 04. 7 
of your Muſeum Nu Aicum & Commerciale, (the piece 


marked Numb. XVIII.) as it may tend to lead your farming 
readers aſtray in a capital point. T he Iriſh acre is there 
ſaid to be to the Engliſh, as 21 to 163 ; whereas, the divi- 
ſions of both acres being of the ſame name, and in the | 
| ſame ratio, and the Iriſh pole, long-meaſure, being 21 
feet, or ſeven yards 3 the Engliſh pole, long-meaſure like- 
# wiſe, but 16! feet, or 5z yards, and the ſeet and yards 
In both kingdoms equal ; the Irifh ſquare pole muſt be to 
e Engliſh ſquare pole, conſequently the Iriſh acre 0 

the Engliſh, as the ſquare of 7 to the ſquare of 555 or 25 


49 to 30, ons in round numbers, as 196 to 5 
12 Ox NTLEMEN, 


Tour moſt humble ſervant, 3 
. C. I 
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NUMBER LI. 


= 4 Let ter to the Editors, on the Nature and Uſes » of Paar- Ahes, 
| and the ſcveral Crops # 5 which 1 may be YT zabl emplejed , 
| aa Manure. e 


GruriEMEx, 


"T PHE more. general a manure is in its uſes, of 1 
much the more value i is it to the farmer; and, of all 


* forts 101 manures, perhaps aſhes agree with the "reateſt Va.” - 
1 riety of ſoils and crops : _ aſhes 8, therefore, mould, one 


| would imagine, be had in univerſa] requeſt, for the pur- 
1 poſe of dreſing land; but the misfortune! 15, NO great plenty 


| can be procured, and the few that are to be got fetch a 


: large price: this deters the farmer from making uſe ot 
| them often as manure, %%% bon a aa 5 . 
| I muſt, however, except « one ſort of athes, which : are 


I 5 en all accounts valuable; 3-04 mean peat or turf-aſhes : theſe i 


E are, in moſt places, eaſy to be procured, colt no great 
= matter, and have a wonderful effect on almoſt every ſoil 


and crop. You may believe what 1 ſay, as 1 have bad . 
muy years experience of their good qualities. 5 
The ſulphureous and ſaline particles with which theſs . 


: alhes abound, have a moſt happy effect in promoting vege- 
tation; and if uſed with Ae the inereaſe procured 


| by them is truly wonderful. | Ro” fe 
| 1 ſuppoſe few of your readers wall be at a loſs to know . 
| what peat or turf | is, moſt people h having ſeen a kind of it 5 
burnt as fuel. . 33% 
„„ ordinary peat is dug from wet bogs: and moralles ; "PoE 
| T4 that which is of a much ſuperior auality and virtue in 
its aſhes, i Is dug from moory wettith lands, which will bear 
_ cattle: as to che peut chat is | pared | from the ſurface FS 
Ok : | | |  heaths Fae 


All kinds of as hve thelr ſeveral degrees af es; 7 


| 3 ſome are much to be preferred to others; and perhaps peat- 
. aſhes, on account of the quantity of ſalts and d ſulphur ey 9 


5 3 are at leaſt as 8 — as 1 K. 


— — — 


— 
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heaths and commons, for firing for the poor cottagers, the 
aſhes of it are of very little value, when e with 85 
thoſe above mentioned. 5 
Peat is found in moſt low grounds tat tis betwixt hills, | 
eſpecially if timber has formerly ſtood on the ſpot. It lies 
at Various depths, being often near the ſurface, and ſome- _ 
times fix, eight, or ten feet deep, having a ſtratum of black 
moory earth over it, ſuch as is the ſoil of many of our 
low meadows near the banks of r rivers : : it ſometimes eyen 5 
lies under a bed of gravel. V 8 
Peat may be burnt, for the ſake of | procuring its 18 9 
fob manure, all the ſummer ſeaſon : as ſoon 2s it is dug, 
e of 1 it is mixed i in a heap regularly diſpofed with 148801 
wood, or other ready-burning fuel: after a layer or two of 
it Sed in this manner, peat alone is piled up to complete 5 
- the heap. A heap wall cont of from one hundred wa 43 
| thouſand loads. | | Dy LT 
| After ſetting fire to it at a proper ns; 0 on pur- = 
1 pole prepared, it is watched in the burning, and the great 
art is to keep in as much of the ſmoke as poſſible, provided - 
7 that as much vent is left as will nouriſh and feed the fire. 
Whenever a crack appears, out of which the ſmoke 15 
; eſcapes, the labourer in that place lays on more peat; and 
if the fire ſlackens too much within, which may eaſily be 8 
; known by the heat on the outſide, the workman muſt £ 
run a ftrong pole * into the heap in as many places 28 
18 neceſfiry” to ſupply it with a quantity of freſh air. | 
When managed in this manner, the work goes on as it 
1 ſhould do. It! is to be noticed, that when once the fre 
18 well kindled, the heavieſt! rain does i it no barm whilſt j it 
15 burning. . „„ 
Haring procured a fuMcicnt quantity of aſhes, the fare" 
mer's next care ſhould be to apply them properly to uſe; E 
and to do this, he muſt be made w ell W wreoN with the 
nature of the manute he. is to ay; on | bis land. 
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All 1 are of a hot, fiery, cauſtic nature; they mult | 
ere re be uſed with caution. With reſpect to peat- -aſhes, 1 
almoſt the only danger proceeds from laying them on in too 


great quantities at improper ſeaſons. 


1 Nothing can be better than peat-aſhes for a | Oey 
„ damp meadows, laying to the quantity of from filren to 


twenty Wincheſter buſhels on an acre: it is beſt to ſow 


a them by hand, as they will then be more regularly ſpread. 
This work ſhould be done in January or February at la- 
telt, that the aſhes may be waſhed in towards the roots of the 


£ graſs by the firſt rains that fall in the ſpring. 


3 If they were ſpread more forward in the year, and 2 
= ſeedy rain ſhould not ſucceed, being hot in their nature, 
1 they would be apt to burn Lg the bab, inftcad of doing 


It any ſervice. 5 


It is to be remeron; that the Jamper 1 ſtiffer che ; 
= soil, the more peat-aſhes ſhould be laid on it; but in graf 

4 lands the quantity ſhould never. exceed thire Wincheſter : 
BY buſhels, and on light warm lands Tels than half that quan- . 


b ; ty is fully ſullicient, 


1 wheat-crops theſe hex, are of the areateſt- ſervices 
1 but they muſt be laid on with the utmoſt diſcretion. Were 
| they to be ſpread i in any quantity before the winter, after 

the ſowing the corn, they would make the wheat too rank, 
and do more harm than good * ; was the ſpreading this mas 


mure, on the contrary, deferred till the ſpring, the corn 


Z 8 not poſſibly during the winter ſeaſon be benefited by. -- 


it. After due reflection and repeated experience, my me- 
. Ke; of management in this caſe is as follows. 


- About the deginning of November, before the hard folts | 

2 bet! in, I ſow on every acre of my heavy clay ey wheat land : 
about eight Wincheſter buſhels of theſe aſhes; on my 
| lighter warmer lands! in w wheat, 1 ſow poly four buſkels a. LE 


| this ſeaſon. | . 
- The winter- dreſſing i 157 7] imagine, of great ſervice: tri 
. ng a s the une may Jes: It wa rms the roots of 


5 ſervice. N. 


the 


* This n hs our © aan account, to be upon the. 
85 whole I critical nee but. os. with : care be of . 
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| the plant, brings it moderately forward, preſerves its ve. 


dure, and diſpoſes it to get into a ee AE the firi 


57 fine weather after Chriſtmas. 


About the latter end of F 1 or the beginning 5 


. March, on the above-mentioned heavy lands in Wheat! 
beſtow another drefling of aſhes, by ſowing of them on 
every acre eight buſhels more: on my. 1 895 lands, in this 5 

ſecond dreſſing, 1 allow only ſix buſhels. 


Theſe aſhes laid on in the ſpring are of the Ha for: 


vice, without any probability of danger : if rain falls Within 

a few days after the dreſſing is laid on, it is waſhed in, and has 

a happy effect on the ſucceeding crop, co-operating with the 
* manure that was laid on in November: if, on the con- 


trary, dry weather for a long continuance ſucceeds, the 


: firſt winter-dreſſing has its full effect, and the quantity laid 0 94 
on in the ſpring i is in fact ſo ſmall, that there i is OT little 5 
. probability of its burning or hurting the crop. ” 


"© 1s: method has ſucceeded very well with me, and 1 


1 have no reaſon to think it can fail with any one elſe. | 


This excellent manure is, I find, of great uſe in the tur- 5 


8 nep-huſbandry on many accounts, particularly as it much 
55 contributes t to had the young oP from 1 5 devoured 


by the fly *. 


When I wal my Airps, before I W in the ſeed, 1 5 


5 have eight buſhels of theſe aſhes ſtrewed by hand on every | 
| acre, and when the plants ſhew their firſt leaves abore 
ground, I ſow on every acre four buſhels more: by this 
management my crops ſeldom fail, when at the ſame time 
ſome of my t neighbours low their turnep-land three or four 
times over. e | 


But one of the e advantages derived from theſe 


aſhes J have not yet mentioned, which 1s the very preat! ſer- E 
5 vice they are of to every kind of artificial paſture. „ 


Saintfoin receives great benefit from this manure, and 


ſo does clover, ray-graſs, and trefoil, provided it is laid on 
with diſcretion: the proper ſeaſon is about the month of | 
1 the e muſe be reg gulated by the nature of 


the 


* The hot eaulie talle of we athes may very probably render — 


's the young res. ol the Wogpf dilagreeable- to the ty, . 


the crop and ſoil ; but, in my opinion, it et ſcarcely in 


afterwards. 


| fame quantity was in like manner ſpread, and about the 


ö gradual and laſting i in its effects. 


E: faving the ſeed, but intending to make the crop in hay: 


was obliged to pay an extraordinary price for mowing it. 


plants even to luxuriance. | 


Is, the better. foams 
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any inſtance to cont thirty Wincheſter buſhels, ene, 

| with the help of this manure, grows with great lux? 
| uriance, inſomuch that I have often had two large crops of 
| hay from the fame field i in a | year, and . autumn ſeed 1 


1 effect of it is molt ſeen i in tares or vetches, and 5 

on them it is I beſtow moſt of this manure, as they will 
bear it, being a very ſucculent plant. I had laſt ſummer a 
© crop of tare-hay that was aſtoniſhing, by the Bel of theſe 

| aſhes, being above three large loads on an . 
| field contained ſix acres; it was a dryiſh Tonkin, and not 
| very rich. In the beginning of F ebruary I cauſed ten 

| buthels, W incheſter meaſure, to be ſtrewed on each acre; 
im ediately after the firſt rains had waſhed them in, the 


middle of March F beſtowed on each acre ſix buſhels. more 
for the laſt dreſſing. Jam fond of dividing g my entire quan- 85 
tities, thinking my crops are thereby leſs. expoſed „ 
danger of being burned, and . manure is beſides more ” _ 


My tares came on „ but "vey run 6 0 
| haulm, which was what I wiſhed, not having any deſire of 


| my only fear was, that it would rot on the ground before 
it was in a proper condition to cut; but this I luckily _ 

| eſcaped, by the ſoil being tolerably dry, and by the fine- dh 
nets of the weather. It was ſo heavy | in the ſwarth, that L 


L have obſerved above, that I was fearful my tares would 3 
have rotted on the ground before they were ht tocut; this 
was owing entirely to the i invigorating quality of the aſhes, 
which by their ſalts, &c. e the e of the 1 


Vor. I. No. > HS 7 i 7H 885 : . | Before 


| * we mould imagine chats hes old 4 of oreat Krriee 5 
as a dreſſing for buck-wheat, when it is intended to be plowed- | 
masa manure, becauſe the ranker and more e luxuriant 1 it then | 
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the plant, brings it moderately forward, preſerves its ver. 


dure, and diſpoſes it to get into a | dah ſtate the fit 7 


fine weather after Chriſtmas. ; 


About the latter end of F ebruary, © or the beginning of: 


March, on the above-mentioned heavy lands in Wheat! 
beſtow another dreſſing of aſhes, by ſowing | of them on 
every acre eight buſhels more: on my light Ss i in this | 
ſecond dreſſing, I allow only fix buſhels. _ 


Theſe aſhes laid on in the ſpring are of the greateſt ſer- 


vice, without any probability of danger: if rain falls within 

a few days after the dreſſing is laid on, it is waſhed in, and has 

àuhappy effect on the ſucceeding crop, co-operating with the 

manure that was laid on in November: if, on the con- 

trary, dry weather for a long continuance ſucceeds, the. | 
felt winter-drefling has its full effect, and the quantity laid 
don in the ſpring is in fact ſo ſmall, that there is LET little 55 

os probability of its burning or hurting the crop. 


This method has ſucceeded very well with: me, | and [ = 


= - have no reaſon to think it can fail with any one elſe. 


This excellent manure is, I find, of great uſe in the tur- ; 


205 a N on many accounts, particularly as it much | 
: contributes to e We JOung ke from kg þ devoured 1 


EE by the fly *. 


When I fo my Aireps,. before I barrow 1 in the feed, 1 0 


1 eight buſhels of theſe aſhes ſtrewed by hand on every - 
nee nnd when the plants ſhew their firſt leaves above | 
. ground, I ſow on every acre four buſhels more : by this 

5 management my crops ſeldom fail, when at the ſame time 
ſome of my neighbours , their turnep-land three « or four - 

- times over. 5 F 


But one of the prineipal advantages derives from theſe- 0 


8 aſhes I have not yet mentioned, which is the very grea at fer. 
5 vice they are of to every kind of artificial paſture. | 
| Saintfoin receives great benefit from this manure, and = 
155 fo does clover, ray-graſs, and trefoil, provided it is laid on... | 

with diſcretion : the proper ſeaſon is about the month of - 

1 * the quantity muſt de regulated W the nature of 


the 


* The ho! Kiki taſte of the aſhes may very by" render 1 


. the young leaves of the 8 eee to the fly. N. 


any inftance to acre thirty Wincheſter buſhels. Clover, 


afterwards. 


g i eradual and laſting i in its eſfects. 1 


faving the ſeed, but intending to make the crop in hay : 


was obliged to pay an extraordinary price for mowing at. 


Plants even to luxuriance. 


5 the better. —— 


— 78 Spar S 1 
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the crop and ſoil ; but, in my opinion, it ought ſcarcely i in 


| with the help of this manure, grows with great Jux- 
v uriance, in ſomuch that I have often had two large crops of 
| hay from the ſame field! in a year, and 8 autumn ſeed 


But the effect of it is mol ſeen i in | tares or vetches, id "5; 

on them it is 1 beſtow moſt of this manure, as they will 

bear it, being a very. ſucculent plant. I had laſt ſummer a 

E crop of tare-hay that was aſtoniſhing, by the help. of theſe 

| aſhes, being above three large loads on an acre *, The 

B field contained ſix acres; it was a dryiſh Joan, ad: . 

very rich. In. the beginning of February 1 cauſed ten 

| buthels, W incheſter meaſure, to be ſtrewed on each acre ; 

| immediately after the firſt rains had waſhed them in, the 

| fame quantity was in like manner ſpread, and about the 5 

middle of March E beſtowed | on each acre fix buſhels more 
for the laſt drefling. lam fond of dividing 1 g my entire quan- 5 

| tities, thinking my crops. are thereby leſs expoſed to the 

danger of being: burned, and the Manure Is belides more 


My tares came on amazingly, 8 they ri run 48 10% 
baulm, which was what I wiſhed, not having any deſire of 


my only fear was, that it would rot on the ground before 
it was in a proper condition to cut; but this I luckily _ 
eſcaped, by the ſoil being tolerably dry, and by the fine- 
nels of the weather. It was ſo heavy in the ſwarth, that 15 : 


I have obſerved above, that I was fearful my tares would 
have rotted on the ground before they were ht to cut; this 
was owing entirely to the invigorating quality of the aſhes, 
which by their ſalts, &c. Eames dhe 1 ot the 8 


Vor. I. . * Tos 6 8 g 585 | Before 4” | 


7 * We mould imagine Sale hes TY hs of great 3 . 
as a dreſſing for buck-wheat, when it is intended to be plowed- ; 
in as a manure, becauſe the ranker and more luxuriant 3 it then 
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Before I well knew the great fertilizing quality of 


_ theſe aſhes, I loſt, by i improper management, a fine three. 

| acre piece of hog-peas, I laid on this field, Fon after the 

peas came up, threeſcore Wincheſter buſhels of theſe aſhes. 
at one dreſſing: this brought them forward 2 great pace, 5 
but at harveſt 1 found, to my grief, J had ſcarcely any . 

corn, for I had overdone it in layt ing on fo much, And the . 


peas were run all to Bell ®. bo 55 
Ever fince this accident I 8 decline ig thein 252 


common dreſſing for my peas; and this I have been the 
more induced to 15 as, in ſeveral little experiments Lhare 
ſince made, I have found it extremely difficult to appor- 
tion the ſeveral quantities which ought to be laid on various | 
| foils when ſown with peas; for the quantity that has one 

year ſucceeded very well with me, has the next, owing to 

the difference of ſeaſons, on the ſame ſoil, in another 1 
part of the ſame field, totally diſappointed me; ſo that, 


for peas, J eſteem it a my critical nas therefore vey be 
EE cautiouſly to be uſed. 7 


The effects of this manure 3 be vitthle at leaſt tee 


: years, and it does not, like ſome others, l: ave the land in an | 
5 ee e ſtate, when its virtues are exhauſted and ſpent. £0 


Peat- aſhes are not ſo certain a manure for barley and cats 


3 as for the winter- corn: for as theſe are quick growers, and 
5 occupy the land but 4 few months, this warm manure is often 
ddp to puſh them forward too faſt, and make them run too 
much to coarſe ſtraw, yielding only a lean immature grain. 3 
= Oats, however, are not ſo apt to be damaged by it as barley. - 


To get a good crop of barley, I often fo; it after e = 


Which have had two light dreflings of aſhes, | 18 th manger. | 
Above deſcribed. Y 5 


When the turneps are fed of, or die: Ty give the felt, IJ 


if the ſeaſon permits, a good plowing : if they were wa 1 
the land will want no more aſhes; but if they were drawn, 
1 and either carried into another ground to feed ſheep, or given ; 


* Pea tather. require a meet foil ai rice e 1 
natural fertihity, than one ae greatly. ended and entic! hed { 1 


3 8 manure. A, a 
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» my gal- fed oxen, I ſtrev- on each acre, after this plowi ng» 
| five Wincheſter buſhels of aſhes, leaving them to bewaſhed 
"0 by the firſt rain. In this manner I It the land lie till 1 
give it the ſecond and laſt plowing before it is ſown. The 


| manure has by this management the defireg, effect, and the 
. barley generally produces full and heavy cars. 


— 


When I ſow my barley after turneps, I give the land only 


1 plowings, becauſe the ſoil was before much looſened by 


the hoeings beſtowed on the turneps; but in other caſes J 


am fond of allowing three, and ſometimes four plowings to 
I WF: lands deſtined for barley; 35 and J generally find it anſwer 
5 very well; for many years experience has convinced es, 
that upon a ſine tilth barley always thrives beſt, and yields 
moſt: in fact, the crop is almoſt always governed by the 
= condition of the land, and a well-tilled foil 18 leſs expoſed 5 
3 5 to danger! in an untoward ſeaſon, — 
F "| Pent- aſhes approach, in their effects © on the ſeveral. crops 
' + which they are laid, to coal-ſoot; but two-thirds of tbe 
quantity that is uſed of ſoot, will be ſufficient of the aſhes, 
= as they are, ina much ſtronger degree, impregnated With a 
E vecetative power; and they are, beſides, in moſt places, 


> eaſier procured i in quantities, and at a cheaper rate. 


It may poſſibly be objected, that this manure requites great . 
0 nicety in the application : 1 allow it does; yet every intelli- 

gent farmer *, who knows the nature and qualities of the 

| foils of his ſeveral fields, will ſoon be able, with great pre- 

ciſion, to judge how wack he ought to lay on each acre : | 

his chief care at firſt ſhould be not to overdo it; for therein 

| conſiſts the principal danger; though, after all, theſe aſhes | 


mill, at the worſt, vnleſs laid on in very great exceſs indeed, 


- only occaſion the inexperienced farmer the perhaps par tial | 
loſs of a ſingle crop; for the ſucceeding year they will, in 
al probability, have a very ſalutary effect c on the land, and 


” ſometimes even repay the preceding loſs. _ 


” When the. error is in the excels, it is very eaſy fora farmer 5 i 
8 to avoid falling into it; 3 for, independent of reit other con- 
; 25 a 8 8 2 5 eee ” 

85 EN ſhould Kenz the Prins ought. to oſs hls manure at rt 


5 with great caution, till repeated experiments have made him well 
: e with the nature ard condition of bis land. 9. 
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ſideration, the ſole view of leſſening his expences il, it is 
imagined, fufficiently induce him to DEA attentive to this par. 


| ticular, 


When peat is burnt for the ſake ot its ü in e 


time, it is neceſſary that ſome care ſhould be taken to defend 
them from the too powerful influence of the ſun, air, ders, 
rains, &c. or great part of their virtue would be exhaled and 
exhauſted. If the quantity of aſhes procured i is not very = 
. greats, they may be eaſily put under cover in a barn, cart. 
lodge or hovel ; but large quantities muſt neceſſarily, to 
avoid expence, be kept abroad] I and When this! is the ane: | 


they ſhould be ordered as follows. on LY 
2” dry ſpot of ground muſt be choſen ; BY on thi 8 the = 


b aſhes | are to be laid in a large heap, as near as poſſible in the 5 
form of a cone ſtanding on its baſe, the top as ſharp pointed 
as poſſible: when this is done, let the whole be cor = 
thinly over with a coat of ſoil, to defend the heap from the | 
weather: the circumjacent earth, provided it js not too | 10 eh 1 
e and crumbly, will always ſerve for this purpoſe. 


When thus guarded, the heap may very lafely b be cleft: til 


January or February, when it is in general the ſeaſon for 


ipreading it: but, before it is uſed, it is always belt to ſilt 


the aſhes, that the dert ones, and half burnt turk, may 5 L 
5 be ſeparated from them. | | : 


This may perchance, by 1 many be eſlermed a an u nnece! lary 


i trouble; but experience, which i is the beſt guide, has con- 


vinced me, that by this means I can better aſcertain the 


quantity that ought to be ſown on the ſeveral ſorts of land; |} 
for the ſmall powdered aſhes, being equal i in quality, are ol 
courſe equal in effect; whereas, When there has been any 
other mixture with them, the effect has often been greater | 
br leſs than I could have wiſhed. Thus, w hen I mentioned: 2 
the number of buſhels I ſtrew on an acre, it is always to be 
underſtood of ſifted aſhes : ſhould 2 any farmer be inclined to 
7 try them rough as they are firſt produced after durning, the 4 

_ quantity to be allowed for an acre muſt be more in propor- 1 
1 to the mixture of other 1 matter that i is in them 8X 


. Tbeſe 1 
* The mothed of ung them ſifted is ; certainly 3 to be pre- 


7 ferred, as They mutt ben more certain and equal it in cheir erer 


2 
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| Theſe they are almoſt, as I have 18207 obſerved, 


a general manure ſuited to every foil. On cold clay they 
warm the too compact particles, diſpoſe it to ferment, 


crumble, and of courſe fertilize, and, in fine, not only aſſiſt 


it in diſcloſing and diſpenſing its great vegetative powers, 5 
but alſo bring to its aid a conliderable proportion of 5 


prepared aliment for plants. 


On light lands theſe aſhes have 4 dien effect hers | 
| the pores are too large to be affected, or farther ſeparated by 


the ſalts or ſulphur contained in them; but, being cloſely 


= attached to the ſurfaces of the large particles, of which this 


_ earth is generally compoſed, this manure diſpoſes them, by 
means of its ſalts, to attract the moifture contained i in tha 


n this operation, the plants which grow on theſe po- 

5 1 Jon ſoils, are prevented from being ſcorched up and burnt; 

and if they want, which they generally do, more nouriſh- _ 
ment than the land is of itſelf capable of affording , this 1 is 


ö f = readily and abundantly ſupplied by this uſeful manure. 


In large farms it is very uſual to ſee all the bome- fields 
rich and Well. mended by the yard- dung „Oc. whereas the 

| more diſtant lands are generally poor, "impoveriſhed, and 

* out of heart, for want t of . manure being appli lied in 


| I "My 1 18 1 to uſe the coarſe parts that. are ſeps rated 
in the lifting, let him lay them ſeparately on ſome of his fi 
2 land that i is in ! where they may bes of ſeme ſervicg. X. 


8 Wilſt the farmers Apen almoſt techs on a their ks 5 
ab this cannot fail being the caſe; for dung is of Very 
| | heavy carriage : they are willing, therefore, to drop it a8 
near home as poffible, being in This way able to do a great 
deal more work in the anne ſpace of time: but would 1 
; they once try the virtue of peat-aſhes, all their lands might 
be alike improved, though at a very conſiderable diſtance 
| from the home: ſtall; for fo few of them are required, and 
they are ſo light of carriage, that a ſingle tumbril will 
hold as many as ought, in moſt caſes, to be. laid on two 
| acres of land; by which means, when theſe aſhes are ufed _ 
2 a : dreſſing For: the diſtant helds, ; it t coſts the farmer leſs . 
355 80 „ 
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in carriage than does that of the ſtable-dung for his home. 
„ 


— 1 


You may, en imagine I ave ſaid too ch in com- 


mendation of peat-aſhes as a manure z but be aſſured it 83 
all warranted by experience“: if, böweberz you ſtill think | 
e much, aſcribe it to the prolixity of old age : 1 am . 
ſure you will pardon me, when I inform you, that „ 
chiefly to the fertilizing g quality of theſe aſhes I owe the caſe 
I now enjoy. A journey to this metropolis gave me an 


opportunity of ſeeing your firſt . and of wining ; 
"Ju: tis Iefcer. = 


T am, Gurriainy; 


London, Od. 21, 1 763. e eee evan, 


An Ola Wrsr-Cobxrar Fans MER, 8 


NUMBER III. 


5 4 Latter to the Editors, from « a Member of the Society, TA 


live to ſome Experiments made by Mr. Rocque, in the Cl. - 
ure of the Burnet and Timothy Graſs, as artificial 1 Poſturess 5 
1 ſerve as IW; nter- Fodder Sor Cattle. | 


Gunman, mY 5 
Oven 1 think the rd in e as ; well as the so- | 
ciety in particular, is greatly obliged to Ar. Rocque - 


1 5 of Walham-Green, for his long continued attention to the | 
improvement of agriculture in its ſeveral branches; and 
ttzt/is obligation is of late greatly encreaſed, by the conſtant | 
of endeavours he has uſed, for ſome years paſt, to bring about 3 4 
8 reformation in our meadow and paſture g grounds. 


The lands, dedicated to the purpoſe of providing our | 


Cattle with a ſtore of fodder, have been hitherto over-run | 
with weeds, and uſeleſs, if not noxious, plants; for when a 
field is to be laid down in natural graſs, the uſual way is to 
leave it entirely to nature: the conſequence of this is, that 

it is . ſeveral years before the Jand is completely 


coated 


* Wwe mould be what 0 bear from this gentleman on forms | | 


Fature occaſion. N. 9. 
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"coated with graſs, and when it is covered, perhaps half the 
: number of the plants that grow on it had better be away . 

It is not to be doubted, but we have in England many 
ſorts of graſſes, which are well adapted to the climate, 
55 are wholefome food for cattle, and with the help of pro- 
per culture would be a very advantageous crop for the 


1 farmer and grazier. England has many years been ſenſible 
BY... the great advantages that reſult from the culture of ſaint- 
E foin: in ſome ſoils lucern has been ſowed with conſiderable 


5 profit, and the Dutch trefoil is known to be excellent when 


i properly mana ged. But theſe only ſerve as green fodder 
Bs ſummer : they may, it is true, be dried and made into 
; | hay, and in that form be reſerved for the cattle? s food in 
- winter ze but this, independent of the i inconvenience, trou= _ 
- ble, and Puncertainty, that attend the proceſs of making =”. 
| and keeping it from damage, is not ſufficient; the farmer 


bas alſo occaſion for green fodder i in the winter, and early 


. in the ſpring, and that on many accounts, particularly - 


for feeding ſuch of his ewes as will yean early 1 in the year, ” 
| 2s well as for keeping them from pitching t after iy. - 
1 have dropped their lambs. int | oy 
B neceſſary therefore to find ſome plane chae will not 
_ only live through the winter, but that will alſo, if poſſible, 
vegetate in that ſeaſon. Both theſe properties have lately 
= "hae found in the burnet; it not only preſerves i its verdure 
” during the hardeſt froſts of our winters, but alſo encreaſes 5 
in bulk, and grows, if the weather is at all open and mild. 
This plant has hitherto been eſteemed a troubleſome wecd 
| in ſome places, but it is of late years only that it has been at 
all cultivated. If I am rightly informed, the late Mr. Wyche 5 
entertained the firſt idea of its being wor thy of cultivation as 


| 2 fodder for cattle, Sc. Mr. Rocque has for two or three 


* balt, at the recommendation of Mr. W ſown 
„ „ . ſeveral 


5 1 is very certain de the methods of huſbandry, et | 


perſued with reſpect to our meadows, want great improvement; 
many meadows, that now let for ſeven or eight ſhillings an acre, 


might, with very little trouble or EXPEDEEs be made worth at — 
a Neal forty ſhillings. N. | 


& 2 Lowng fleſh, a Wes. boat expreſſion. : 
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 £veral acres of it, and finds it may be mown three times in 
the ſummer ſeaſon. I ſaw a few days ago, in Mr. Rocque's 


ground, ſome burnet that had been cut the latter end of 5 
September: it looked very freſh and vigorous, and had ac- 


quired a conſiderable growth ſince that time. _ 
Talſo fawin Mr en, s barn ſome hay made of burnet: 
i was not bad, but would have been excellent had it not 


been left till the ſeed Was php and had! it not been got | 2 


up in a wet ſeaſon, _ 1 | . 

Ihe beſt time to cut burnet | to make j it into is juſ oy 
i before it begins to flower, as it is then fulleſt of ſap, and _ 
tender and nouriſhing: when the ſeeds are left to Perfect, 
the ſtalks arc apt to grow Kiez, the * being e „ 

hauſted in the operation. OO 
I am in great hopes we ſhall hive plenty of burnet crow- 


ing in a cultivated ſtate in England next year, as I heard | 


. Mr. Rocque ſay, he had ſold, if I miſtake not, above two. 5 


> hundred buſhels of the ſeed laſt autumn, for che purpoſe of ü 8 


ſowing for artificial paſtures. 5 = 
BgBurnet i is not only a wholeſome foes for e hut; it s 7 


Ao a food which, whether in a green or dry ſtate, moſt - 


Is cattle are remarkably fond of : this, as well as its vepetating 


ED ci the cold winter-months, ſhould induce our farm. rs to hs | 


; they would certainly find their advantage i in its culture, 1 
28 Ae ah is no fear of its thriving in almoſt any ſoil; andi it is „ 
by Dendes, as may be gathered from what i 15 eg faid on the 
fſudbjeck, a quick grower D 


The beſt time to ſow the food of 3 * js in autumn, 1 


about the beginning of September; it will then have acquired 
ſtrength before the winter, and be in a flouriſhing ſtate in 
- he (ping of the e | It. 18 4 2 7 Plant, "A will it t „ 

| | bk | 3 in 55 
85 — Mr. * Mer” in 15 account of burner: obſerves, hae ir is 1 
_very hardy perennial plant, and will thrive almoſt in any ſoil and 


_ fituation, He adds, that they may be propagated either 5 


| Pare or parging the roots; if by ſeeds,” that it mull be ſown in 
autumn, the feed ſown in ſpring ſeldom growing the ſame yew... 


If the roots are to be parted, he lays it ihould be done in au- 


:amn, that the ſeparated plants may get good root before te 
y weather comes ON 11 he ring. 
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in proportion to the goodneſs of the ſoil, and to the prepa- 


winter's froſt. The doctrine of cultivating plants, merely 


| to ſerve as fodder for cattle, is, in ſome reſpects, novel; yet : 
| is it not on that account leſs conſiſtent with reaſon, Every 
| other plant is improved by proper culture; why therefore 
mould not our graſſes be. as . ol this e 


| by ment! . 


| meddle with it. 


3 ther graſs. 


= FO, a Fixing . — 5 


ration the land has received: if the land is brought to a good 
tilth, it will come up frees, be quicker i in its growth, and 
by being well rooted will better bear the ſeverity of the 


Mr. Rociue had alſo fown A "fd af land with a kind . 
graſs called Timothy graſs * this delights in'a wet or moiſt 
ſoil, and has a running root like Sk graſs : the roots of 
tit are very apt to mat together to a conſiderable thickneſs, 
ſo as to form a coat or ſein, that will bear cattle on doggy 5 
ground. This then is a great improvement for ſuch kinds 
bol ſoil, as it will thrive and flouriſh on them, when per- 
haps there is ſcarcely any other ſort for craſs that can with 985 
advantage be ſown there. As to the natural graſs that grows 
on bogs, it is in general ſo coarſe and rank, that cattle muſt 
be, in a manner, on with | Bungery, before oY, will . 


& The Timothy graſs is not . the freetelt: or the 
mp beſt, that can be cultivated ; but it is nevertheleſs un- 

Z doubtedly beſt calculated for lands of the above nature; 5 
Vwuas it only for its forming with its roots a coat that will! £7 
dear the weight of heavy cattle, this is an advantage, 
which it poſſeſſes, i in the before-mentioned on, ave any 


When the Timothy grass! is en on Showa or r loft poachy Ef 
a marſhes, this matting of the roots 15, doubtleſs, as I have 

. odſerved, a great advantage; ; but this, as well as its ſhooting 
freely from every Joint of the roots. is a a very g good reaſqa 1 


Voz 1. No. 3. . H h „ why 1 


5 1 It OF oblige us FT if: any CEE . hs the e 

15 trouble of giving us a more particular account of the nature and 
culture of the Timothy grails. A ſhort piece on the ſubje&, 

_ kom Mr. Rocque, would be conferring « on dhe pablice as s well 


n 0 - 6 . 6 
4 4 
- Mn; oy, cv ——— re. 8 9 — REES — : 
. 
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Sy it ſhould be ſecluded entirely from our upland paſturez, 
which are ſometimes broke up and brought; into tillage; 1 
it is as difficult to clear land of the roots of this graſs, as it 
is of thoſe of the couch graſs, which are known by every | 
farmer to be extremely difficult to get rid of. But it is not - 
for theſe upland paſtures that the Timothy erafs i is recom- 
1 mended: let it be confined to wet, ſwampy lands, that are 
not in their nature too poor, and every resſonable advan- 

tage will be found to reſult from the 8 
At was in September laſt, if I am rightly informed, that 
| Mr. Rocque ſowed his Timathy graſs-ſced, and when I ſaw 


tit a few days ago, it was in a thriving flouriſhing condition®, 


The land on which it grows is ſwampy, ſoft, ſpungy, and 
black, and ſeems to be tolerably rich. e | 
This ſame Mr. Rocque has ſeveral other forts of graſs- 
ſeeds, on which he is making experiments; but, as I am 
not properly informed of their nature and qualities, 1 ſhall 
not enlarge on the ſubject, left T ſhould lend. inſtead «. 
informing the judgment. = 
Before 1 conclude, I 25 ſay a ard; or two on - he's ex- 
cellent methed in which Mr. Rocque manages his little 


TY vincyard : his vine- props coft him but little, and. his pru- 


ning chiefly conſiſts in keeping them near the ground, as 


- by. that means the fruit ripens the better: he is indeed no 
friend to the pruning-knife, many fine bearing trees having 2 


GT your work. 


been, he ſays, entirely ruined by too much cutting. 
Adieu, Gentlemen, and believe me 2 \well-wiſher to. 


TE Te A Mexprn of the : Soctzry. 
rule, Nov. 15, 15 753. | | 


1 1 hat Mr. Roedos 4 of ibis Fel 8 in "bs 


piece marked Number LXXI. page 308, where he alſo mentions 1 


e Heep's feſcue grafs nad excellent Pour for ſheep. E. 


N Uh M- — 
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NUMBER Ll. 


4 Le, to 5 Editer 885 e Min,. de Le 7 


Seythe for mowing Wheat, with the Reaſons why the | 
 Hainault Scythe only ſucceeded in the Trials that * Were 


: made loft Harvs als in ns ern 5 


— 5 


Gxxrirhigx, 


j de wondered at, 


| The perſon to whom the trying theſe experiments was 
1 entruſted by the Society of arts, was one Mon. Roland 


IN the late irlald made of 1. ſeythes; fot mowing 
1 wheat, in this county, only that from Hainault ſuc- 
| , Fe and this, indeed, on e is not much o 


Charles de Breux: : hE is intelligent and communicative, 


| but knew how to make uſe of the Hainault ſcythe only: 
ö © to the other two, which were ſent down by the Society, 
. he did not pretend 1 to know any thing about them. „„ 
5 In a a piece (marked No. IV.) in your collection, 1 Hundt 


K deſcribed the manner of mowing wheat with a {cythe, in- 


; vented by Monſ. de L'Iſle, and recommended by Mont. 
5 du Hamel in his Elements of Agriculture lately publiſhed i 
in F rance. Had our Northamptonſhire mowers known 
| how to uſe this ſeythe, they would probably have found it 


| _ anſwer better than that ſo OP recommended by Monſ. = 


. Roland. 


We Bake, in al mowers ks are e ery cipable of 5 


ling this inſtrument of huſbandry j in a proper manner; 


that is, of mowing the wheat towards the wheat“; and 


we need ſend no farther than the vale of Ayleſbury to X 


procure then. © 


In the ſtiff dong foil. of this te thy aniuaſty for 4 
great many acres in horſe- beans, all which they uſually | 
mow with A a bare ſcytde, in F. th, as they t. term it; that 


Hh 2 wa TD OT Ts is, 


See pager 205 ont cette 9 85 


— + apes. Arte alc 


that the workmen could not carry over the ſwarth. 


therers to collect the corn, and lay it in wads or gavels; 


hard, and glaſſy, that if it was not mowed againſt the 
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is, they mow the beans towards the beans ; and each 7 
' mower has a boy * to follow him with a fork to iy: 
them in wads : their reaſon for mowing them in fwarth 
is on account of the largeneſs of their crops, and the beans 
leaning inwards: it is only when they chance to have a 
thin crop, that they venture to mow them againſt their 5 
bending (this they cal! throating) 3 for ſhould they do it in 
common, it would break the hearts of their e be- | 

b ing as hard work again as the other. 1 | : 

| When they mow in ſwarth, the workmen always keep 1 
the points of their ſcythes downwards, or = would ſirip 
off g great quantities of the beans. 7 5 
5 Fir. Hertfordſhire alſo, ſome. farmers mow er beans h 
with the ſcy the, and a three- ribbed ſtrong cr adle : this cuts a 
great deal in a day, lays the beans in regular rows, and ſaves |} 
the expence of a wadder; but in Buckinghamfhire they 
cannot uſe a cradle, their crops being in general ſo heavy, 


- ROW muſt perceive that there is a great analogy + be- 
| twixt the Ayleſbury way of mowing beans and Mon. le 
I'Ille's method of mowing wheat: both work men mow in- 

5 wards towards the ſtanding corn both of them have ga- 


and both work where there is a heavy crop: but Monſ. 
de L'Iſle' s workman cuts the wheat againſt the bending, 
or, as an Ayleſbury-v ale man would Ws "the rats it; has 
the beans are cut with the bending. The reaſon of this 
difference ſeems plain: the beans are cut with the bending, 

| becauſe the ſwarth is heavy, and the falls are eternally 
tender and green enough to yield caſily to the edge of the - 
= ſcythe ; whereas the wheat is not ſo heavy, but it is eaſily - 
carried over by the ſeythe, a and the ſtraw of it is ſo dry, 


bending, the edge of the fey the wou! 1d be apt to o lip up, 


| A gat 55 fo] lows 8. cc mower in Moni de 1. ide" 8 niet 10 
of mowing wheat. Sce page 20, of this worn. 
4 See the P3 iCce before re 16e. elerted to, r. . 
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the ſtubble would be left long, and many of the ears entirely 
uncut. This will eaſily be comprehended, if your readers 
wi ill take the trouble of turning to No. IV. of your collec- 


tion, where, as I have already. obſerved, Mont. de 25 Tue 8 


method of mowing is deſcribed. 


II the plate, which you gave of the forks fig. x; 48 
. ifs handle, or mounting, of Mon. de L'Iſle's ſcythe, "where . 
. the letter 4, may be ſeen the two oſier twigs that are 
ſubſtituted 1 in the ſtead of a cradle : figure 2. is the blade 
to it, being f ſix inches ſhorter than he blade of the com- 
mon ſcythe, or thereabout. This I mention for the ſatiſ- 


faction of ſuch as are curious in matters that relate to agr- 
5 culture. - | | 


In the trials it are to he” "made ER year, 5 Wo! ud 
; a by all means, adviſe the Society to let Mon. de 
I Ille's ſcythe be uſed in mowing wheat, by ſome of the 
| Ayleſbury workmen, when there will be no doubt of its 


: anſwering every thing that has been ſaid of It 3- and it 


would ſooner come into uſe than the Hainault ſcythe, A8 
1 differing leſs from that commonly made uſe of; beſides, there 
is no doubt but that in the hands of Engliſh v orkmen ! it | 

8 would ſoon be greatly movers. | 


2 Northampton, 7 Your very bomb e forvant, 5 


NUMBER uy, - 


4 Latter 10 ; the Editors, „ on » the Culture of Cole- Secd. 


5 SGrvrirukx, 


8 or 3 . Which thriy es extremely we: Wi with us. 


A; B. | 


1 HE county 1 lire in mak ing many odiles. goods, : 
<4 a great quantity of rape-oil is annually expended in 
; that manufactory. This, together with the natural rich- 
neſs of our land, prompts us often to ſow the cole- ſeed, y 


In 


, ] — * — 


2 2 „ 


4 . > 
—— eo eng — -c . —— — — — — — 


4 
F 
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In moiſt ſoils we ſow it on four- bout lands, tis lugs 5 


furrows betwixt the — ſerving to drain off che i 
water. e 
We do not truſt | to the richneſs. of our Ha alone, fol 
wie almoſt always lay on a conſiderable « quantity of manure; 
being of opinion, that land cannot be in too good heart ie £ 


this plant, which requires a great deal of nouriſhment, hav- 
ing a very luxuriant growth, and draining the land much: 


for this reaſon it is in vain to attempt ſowing it on poor, 
hungry, dry ſoils, © on which it will n never r thrive, 1 nor turn 5 
| to profit. „ 8 | 
Land cannot be too mellow, # nor too Hock oulterifed, for : 
© the cole-ſecd plant; for it not only requires a rich ſoil, but 
alſo the land muſt be in excellent tilth : we allow land, on. 
which it is to be ſown, ſometimes three or four blowing 1 


7 according to the nature of the ſoil; if tif, it requires the 5 


more tillage; if a looſe, rich, crumbling loam, leſs ploy- 5 
0 in „„ % es 5 
In July we harrow che Field over, and e fore ont 


"ot half 8 peck of ſeed broad-caft out of hand. As ſoon as «4 
the plant gets out of its ſeed- leaf, I hoe it as I do my. | 


| turneps, thinking this a better way than to let it grow 


. rambling without after culture, as tome of my neighbours T 


a do. 


This crop is, without car re, very | ant to he 4 760 by 5 


. Bugs, whillt the leaf i is young and tender; but to prevent 5 
tmis, I always ſow over the young plants a mixture of 
| flaked lime and wood-aſhes: about ten buſhels of ſlaked 
lime, and fifteen of the aſhes, will be quite ſuffcient for 9 
1 A acre: this is the quantity I uſe. Ea pn = 


nn find great benefit from this practice, a8 it not ad born 
up the ug, and deftroys many pernicious. inſets, but alſo 


greatly helps forward the crop, inſomuch that it gets to a ; 


ſtrong head before winter, and yields me plenty of fodder — 


1 for my cows, ſheep, Sc. 


A part of my ground will G 3 fail; 5 
n wat is, the ſeeds will not come up; but as the cole-ſced plant = 


dears tr anſplanting exti emely well, I make my men remove 
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: ſome of the plants, where they ſtand too thick, to ſupply _ 
the deficiencies : theſe are ſure to take, eſpecially if rain 


enſues; if it does not, I cauſe them to be watered, which 
is ſoon done, as they ſeldom fail in great quantities. 
The cole- ſeed plant i is ſo hardy, that it bears, without in- 


1 1 jury, the froſts of our ſevereſt winters; but the north- eaſterly | 
= winds, if very cold and piercing, will ſometimes greatly i in- 


1 a crop, and there is no guarding againſt theſe, 


We ſometimes in this county ſow cole- ſeed merely for e 
1 hs ſake of the winter- feed it affords for our cattle; in which 7 
Fiaſle we plow it up early! in the ſpring, and are almoſt ſure 

| of a good crop of ſound barley. This is not generally prac- 

| tiſed, becauſe it requires great care to clear the land of the 

E cole-ſeed plant, which would otherwiſe grow up with the 
barley, and i injure. it: I, however, and fome others, have 


often practiſed it to advantage. op 


One thing I muſt obſerve before 15 en which * 

= hilt cattle muſt be fed with this plant with great care, or 

it will have fatal effects: it is beſt to give them with it, at 
mes, ſweet dry hay: this corrects the ſu perab undant moiſ- 
5 ture of the plants, and ſerves to dry up the uncorrected and 
nau juices that would otherwiſe mix with the maſs of blood 

in the cattle: ſuckling ewes may feed on it heartily however 
with very little danger; and, in fact, experience will ſoon 
direct the young farmer i in the e of his cattle in 0 


55 Wir reſpect. 


1 e reap, for the moſt part, our crops of colt; and ” 
, as it is very apt to ſhed, we prepare frames lined with 
- threſhing cloths, each drawn by one horſe, to receive : the 5 


. d of the plants as faſt as they are cut off. 


Wen chis e is N managed, nothing x pays better. . 


1 am, Grvrkrurv, 5 


Your very humble enen, 


Witham, Eff, Nov. 3 767 5 55 8. 11 5 


> The _ 1 is 1 in this ated 8 ac- 
cording to the deſire of our correſpondent, — in Number 


= I 22 360, 8 ſee, O. 


i \ 


= 

9 

. 

1 
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NU MBER LV. 


4 Letter t5 th e Edits; om the Uſe. of Hern-Shavings as ry 
$ Manure Jo _ Lang . | 


Gevrrrngv, 


Part of the far m 1 occupy | is a chalky, brine, crum- 

bly ſoil : this I was for ſome years at a great expence | 

to mend properly, ſo as to bear me a tolerable crop of 
best; but recollecting, that I could, in my neighbour- 
hood, at no great expence, get plenty of hora- ſhavings, 5 
8 relolted to try chem; 3 and indeed, FT anſwered bey on! | 
pon 8 | 8 
After I have brought my land into proper cilth, 1 85 
9 on cach acre about fourteen buſhels : on theſe I. ſow. my 
cw heat, being firſt Lins and limed, and immediately Pry 
it in : 2 „ 
The virture 5 this manure is not ot peel es; al . 
the ſucceeding crops, for four years, are the better for it, 
aud it particularly agrees with light lands. „ 
I have uſed it to advantage on ome light gravels on my 5 
farm, which, with hotter manures, are "often apt to burn 
the crops, eſpecially i in dry weather: but theſe. ſhavings, 
being of a ſpungy nature, retain the wet, attract the des, 
and are, by that means, of infinite ſervice. T his 1 is al 11 
bare at t preſent leiſure to ay. 1 1 8 5 


8 lam, ; GexTL EM EN, 
Your very | humble ſervant, 
Kent, Nov. 36, 1763. OE 0 Re: 


ET * Ao 7 DAR panes whatever 5 oled with diſcretion, is | 
| 800d Manure tor land. ; | 8 | 
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THE THIRD EDITION, 
Reviſed and corrected by d the Eorrons. e 


— D L * : 2 : 5 : * 8 a = _ : K 


NUMBER IVI. 


| : . 4 Later 15 the e Editor, on "the Methods of Mening 2 with 


the Hainzult, and other e 8 


5 bleu, 


| Correſpondent of your Work; in a piece marked 
Number XXXII. and ſigned 72 1 Farmer, has 
5 obliged the public with an account of ſome expe- _ 
. riments that were made in Northamptonſhire the laſt har- 
| veſt, in the affair of mowing wheat; to which you — 
annexed a plate of the parts of the ſeveral ſcythes that were 
| ſent down, in order to make theſe experiments. But after 
all, I find not, either in your correſpondent's letter, or 
your note, any indication by which the public might be 
: Informed which was the Hainault feythe. % 8 
Lou, who are well verſed in theſe matters, might, per- b 
haps, imagine there was no neceſſity to be ſo particular i in 
a thing which moſt people know; but this, in fact, is not 
the caſe; for I have, myſelf, by numbers of people, een 
aſked. which was the Hainault ſeythe in your plate, Ms it was. 
pretty. well known 1 could reſolve this doubt, having been 7 
: "PEG No. 4 5 Ti Er „ 


, 
* 1 
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in Northamptonſhire, at the time the experiments were | 
made. | 


This, Gentlemen, hoy induced me to dedicate: a vacant 


hour towards the farther explanation of this affair; and I 
3555 be gin by obſerving, for the benefit of your readers, that 


5. (in your plate of the ſeythes, page 160.) is the blade 


5 . he Hainault ſcythe, and hg. 6. is the handle of it. 


The blade of this ſcythe i E about half the leng th of thoſe 


ute in England; nor, indeed, could it well bs longer, as 
it would be then too heavy to uſe with one hand, which 
is the method of working with this ſcythe, | = 


Was the handle of the ſcythe quite ſtraight, the labour 


1 of che wriſt would be too great for any workman to endure 
for any length of time: this then is the occaſion of the an- 
le, which begins at b, and ends at e, and thereby forms 
the gripe, being the part by which the workman holds the 
ſeythe; and there is a leather loop, and ſometimes two, 
5 to put his finger i in, to give him the greater purchaſe, ah 


The broad part, cd e, is a reſt for the arm, being hol- 2 


2 e on one ſide for that purpoſe; and this reſt greatly 

_ encreaſes the power of the workman in mowing, and con- 

tributes much to alleviating the fatigue of the een : 
0 which would not otherwiſe be bearable ® 2” 


The hook which the mower carries in his left- hand is _ : 


1 be ſeen in your plate, marked fig. * There is nothing _ 
particular in this: it ſerves to give the corn a proper bend 
for the ſcythe, and gather it afterwards into a gavel, be- 

fore the mower takes another firoke : the mortiſe at the end 
is of no other uſe but to help to carry the ſeythe on the 

—. workman' 8 ſhoulder, at which times it receives the blade. = 


The great difference betwixt this ſcythe and that . 


; monly uſed, conſiſts not only i in its form, but in its being 2 
uſed with one hand only; whereas all other ſcythes require 
5 both the workman $ bands to per them in action: whether 


. this | 


7M This ſeythe, "oy tnderl, very well hiked for the 
; workman' s uſing it wich one band: but we fear it will be 2 
__ confiderable Ftp before our labourers will 13 een to nl - 
prey ding. it in common. N. — 
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this is an 8 is d ifficult to determine; but that 1 it will 
be a great obſtacle to its being brought into uſe, i is certain. 
It is well known that farmers ad their men hate inno- 


of a man mowing with one hand, who has the uſe of both ? 


well, as it ſeems to have all the requiſites. 


| hand, 55 : 
5 The nn oft this Cui cannot bu he: Pol rag, as 


Notwithſtanding al che Sieges pofseſed by: this 


: again de Aer with all the necellary Precautions: OO 


5 vations of all ſorts, eſpecially when they are ſo very dif- 
| ferent from the methods in uſe. This will induce them 
o reject the Hainault ſcythe : for who, ſay they, ever heard 


| Under theſe circumſtances, I ſhould imagine, it would 

3 "hs moſt prudent to bring 1 into uſe ſome other ſeythe, r 
this purpoſe of mowing Wheat, not ſo different in form 

YH from that uſed in mowing our barleys ; Rand if I miſtake 

| not, one to be found in your plate would do extremely ; 


The blade of this ſcythe, marked fig. 3. 18 within: f 
inches as long as our common blades, and not unlike them 

| in form. The handle, fig. 4. is a curious invention. At 
a the blade is fixed, at ö is the ſhort handle for the righht⸗ 

| hand, and the erook a at the end i is to be] held | in | the left 25 


| by only ſhifting the left-hand from one part of the crook 1 75 

| to the other, the mechaniſm of the operation is altered, 
and the edge of the blade is raiſed or lowered at the mower's 
pleaſure: it is beſides, by this convenience, accommodated _ 
do be uſed by workmen of different heights, though mounted 
in the ſame manner Tor both, which i is a ing. no other 5 
* fethe can boaſt. 85 


iD e it did not meet with ſucceſs i in the trials that were 
made in Northamptonſhire; but this, indeed, is to be 
aſeribed to the perſon's not knowing how to uſe them, who 
was ſent down thither by the Society ; and if he knew not 
5 their ule himſelf, | be 1 888 could not inſtruẽt ofhers ” 


= „ Mont. Roland Charles de deen 1 pre FOE ed by POL 
te Society in theſe experiments, did not undertake to inſtruft 
the workmen to uſe any ſcythe but that from Hainault: if the 
others, therefore, did not ſucceed, it was not his fault ; Mey -- -- 
may, perhaps, have greater ſucceſs next harveſt, when they WI on 1 1 


5 

: 

1 

+4 

74 
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The ſcythe I am treating of was, if I am not greatly 
informed, invented and firſt uſed in Brabant; it an- 
ſwered the expectations that were formed of 1 8 and } is, on 
that account, fit to be adopted in England. F 
The other ſcythe delineated on your plate, that is Mont 8 
: de L'Ifle's, which ſtands recommended by Monſ. du Hamel, 
in his Elements of Agriculture, is not, I think, ſo proper 
for mowing wheat as the Brabant ſcythe : the ſtraightneſ; 
of the handle muſt be an impediment i in the working) 3 and 


. it is, beſides, unconſcionably long. 


I Vould recommend that, at a proper opportunity, . 
5 Brabant ſcythe have a fair trial, and if it was to be worked 
in the manner recommended by Monſ. de L'Iſle for his | J 
8 ſeythe, 1 ſhould imagine it could not fail ſucceeding. 5 : 
| To compaſs a proper method of mowing wheat, to: „ 
= brought into general practice, would be a great acquiſition 


55 huſbandry, on many accounts, particularly as our har- 
vedſts would by that means be cut and houſed in much lefs 


5 wet, 


time, and of courſe leſs of our corn would every year be 


damaged by the weather, which is ſometimes, at the latter = 


end of the ſummer, and the eee of autumn, my | 


; Every Seed by PS he trouble e or expence oO the 
works of huſbandry can be leſſened, muſt, of courſe, greatly 
promote the progreſs of naxlentiurs i : it is the dearneſs of 


labour that makes corn Sine x and it muſt of courſe be 


Cheap, if the farmer can, for half the money he now does, 5 
plow, harrow, ſow, reap, and mow his crop. Cn 

I know it will be urged, that the poor cnt then want 
_ employ, as the farmer would have occaſion for fewer hands 
to do his work ; but this is an idle objection, as it is well 5 
known, that in our woollen manufactories, in particular, ” 


many more hands might be employed, than now apply for 1 


work; and if by the encreaſe of hands the wages were 
| leſſened, it would be of benefit to the kingdom, without a 
hurting the poor; for as corn would be much cheaper, 


they could live better on their leſſened wages, than they | 5 


no can on thoſe that are given. And, moreover, if the 
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| wages u were leſſened, the conſumption and demand would . 
greatly encreaſe, as the manufacturers could afford to ſup- 
ply the merchants at ſo cheap a rate, that they would un- 
bertel our neighbours the French at the foreign markets; 
which is not the caſe at e gs to the dearneſs of ; 


W and labour, 


I hope you will take this letter : as it is meant, ont if you 
| think it has merit ſufficient, give. ita e in your col- | 


lection. 


4 I ſhall perhaps, in future, communicate to you ſome 
3 obſervations which may not be deemed incurious by your 
readers. Agriculture has long engaged my attention, and I 
4 have from time to time endeavoured to yon ary: infor- 
1 mation I could on the ſubj ect. ad aa” Ty 

} I f we would find true Baggine or omen; which is 
= : wack the ſame thing, we ought probably to ſearch for it 
among ſuch as paſs their lives in rural employments by 
© theſe the moſt ative mind is fully occupied, no room being 
left for tyrant paſſions, which are, in fact, Almoſt the _ 18 
E ſource of our varied misfortunes. . | * 
Ss But I forget, that in ſuch a collection. 1 mut not . 
j : run too much into a ſtrain of morality. Pardon me for 5 


= wy. me digrefſion, and believe me very much, 
1 SExxrrzux, 5 
gn "Your humble fervant 


| London, Nor. 25, 1763. . 3 Crenicus. 


M 


NUMBER III. 


* 4 Latter to. the Editors, on the Benefit of watering Lond in FE 


4. * Summers. 


Grurkzarx, 


F you think the liens: ke of 1 de- 8 0 
1 ſerves your natice in the Muſeum Rufticum, a work ſo _ 
pn” calculated/FoFthe i Improvement of farmers in general; | 

| 4 + BR relate the" "management of A feld of fve acres, 
. ee 5 which _ 


We OBI >> AS ne ER !hcsꝙ ye, ol ARE ] òwuʒĩ˙ ᷣ aka 3 — W AG A hh " 
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which Laid down in graſs in the year 1762, which proved | 
- 2 remarkable dry one; many crops of new- ſown graſs 


8 failing through the exceſlive drought of the ſeaſon. 


It had a ſummer's tilth the preceding year, to deſtroy all 


_ * that might be produced in the former crop, which 


was wheat * : during the winter it was again plowed, and 
twice more in the ſpring : it was intended to have given 
it another plowing + before it was ſowed, to reduce it to 
a very fine mould, which is always reckoned beſt for 
graſs: but the rainy weather at that time prevented it, the 
5 foil being eo ſtrong —— you retentive of wet for ſome 


The 3 was made a as 151 as 1 ant FERN fort 


35 with white oats, only three buſniels 4 on an acre, contrary | 


to the maxim of this county, where our farmers never ſow , 
leſs than four: this was deſigned with a view of preſerving 
Ml Bs dons ſeeds, — of e * . Dutch. - 


7 : * + Our PE ODT plowlag od this feld the vali 15. 94 


= mer, to deſtroy the weeds that might have riſen in the wheat- 
ſſtubble, was certainly very good huſbandry, and could not fail 
SO” anſwering his expectations: this plowing was, beſides, of great O 


; ſervice towards reducing the land into a fine tilth. O. , 
I + This gentleman, with great judgment, allowed his field 
four plowings, and would have given it a fifth before {qwing, 
had not the weather been wet. A little reflection will almoſt 


always make the affairs of a rag go well, It ſhould be con- 


dered that a ſtrong ſoil requires, at leaſt, double the plowing | 


that a light ſandy one does; yet have we often known flovenly } 


fuarmers lay down a Riff ſoil in oats and graſs ſeeds, with only 
two (light plowings: the conſequence has generally been a fal- 
are of one or the other, if not both of the crops. To ſuch far- 
mers we recommend our correſpondent's praftice. O. 


I Great advantages muſt, of courſe, reſult from ſowing but 

a few oats for ſeed. Had it been ſown thick, the crop of .gral? 
would have been either choked or ſtarved ; but by this thin 

ſowing, it received, during the ſpring- months, in its infant 


growth, all poſſible beneſit from the dews, air and ſun; and 
Atftfterwards, when the ſun's influence gtęw. to powerful, and 


would have ſcorched it up, the oats branched and run to head, ”_ 
* by pak the gal. * it in its an. 
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, is laid, 


© the graſs. 


k giving convincing proofs of the utility of the ſcheme. / 


| following winter, 


: regularly, as we do © our crops of corn. N. 


j boer, rity or plantane-grafs, and hay- -ſeeds 27 from being 
cChoaked up by too great a crop of corn, Wich is often the 
3 caſe i in wet ſeaſons : the corn, growing rank, is ſoon laid 
1 by the violence of the wind and rain, to the total deſtruction 

ol the graſs, none e ved to e where the corn 


| The ſeaſon proving remkably FEE I ook a a very parti⸗ 5 
cular, and almoſt, I may ſay, a ſingular method of helping 
my crop to riſe in ſpite of the dry WI: fo 8 8 to 


Alt all events 1 fitted a wouph, pierced with holes, to 3 
* water- cart, that contained ſixty gallons, i in the fame manner : 
as the ſtreets in London are watered in the ſummer-time ; 

| and a pond being contiguous to the field, my ſervant, with 
| only one horſe, watered the ground in five days time, and 
| that only once over, which anſwered beyond expectation, e 


In about a fortnight's time, the grain aroſe to a conſider- 

1 able height, ſhading and keeping cool the graſs underneath: 

| byharveſt-time ſeveral of the oat- ſtraws meaſured from four - 

to five feet in height; and the very next field, ſowed with 

cats and graſs, failed conſiderably, none of the oats meaſu- _ 

| ring more than two feet, and many under : the crop of graſs . 
| was entirely loſt, and —_ to be 3 up Win in the 55 


»The produce of my fold; 10 e was it 1 

{ quarters + and two buſhels of good oats, and would have 

| me 1 but 1 was ee to make the ſhack 1 in the 
8 255 field, 


19 * * Were 1 we to find a5 fault with this A 5 a EE 
E Ing, i it would be for ſowing in the ſame field confuſedly fo many 
IB kinds of graſs-ſeeds, We cannot engugh ee the 4 1 


I This was indeed a very good crop, 2 we join "wh our 

| Correſpondent in admitting a great efficacy in his watering. We. 

| ſhould, however, have been glad if he had informed us, at 

what time of the year he watered bis field; how many turns 

ol his cart it took to an acre, or, in other words, how many 

= n "Me man went in N in What manner the field was 
„ * manured 
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| field, not having barn-room at that time; ; and the double 5 
carriage afterwards to be thraſhed (the wind having blown 
down the ſtack) contributed greatly t to diminiſh the pro- 
* or it had been larger. _ : 
The graſs proved very good, 20d a full crop : Yd . 
every other farmer loſt their crops of graſs that ſeaſon. 1 
am convinced that watering the ground, which was done 
in July, the grain being ſowed the April e was the 
| Ps cauſe of ſo large a produce. 5 
8 1 am, Wee . 
Tour moſt Wan rene, 
| Nov 23, ez. FF I ny 
Þ e la the North of Herefordſhire 7 


NUMBER LIII. 


N 4 Lettr to OE, Ele, hinting a Method > prion th =, 
en JT Sa without my. 


5 SGrvrikux, = es VVVäs— Toe 
I E hint thrown out in i your 1 Akon, (No. XXIX. 7 
1 page 147.) in regard to the making an extract of 

8 the madder-roet, which might ſerve the purpoſes of dying, 5 
1 am apt to think, will be of very little uſe, upon account 


of the large quantity of water which muſt neceſſarily be 
uſed to make, in the firſt place, a proper decoction of 


the ſaid root, green, or dry, jn order to draw the whole ; 
colour from it; which decoction muſt afterwards be boiled 


. . away to the conſiſtence of an extract; and the expence 1 
1 5 e beſides the N which | is requiſite in every ope- 


. ration 2 | 


. manured. fie the Se crop of wheat ; ; and whether that - 
grain was ſowed on a fallow, or after beans, peas, or any other 
crop. We ſhould be glad of another letter from this gentleman, 
_ explaining theſe particulars ; and his future — on 7 an] 
occaſion, will n ogy R kee 


: charge upon the commodity *. 
am much better pleaſed with what your ingenious cor- 


reſpondent has obſerved of the uſe of this root in its green 


ſtate. Some ingenious men in France, he ſays, have ried 
how it would anſwer to uſe the madder-root green, far dying. 


It did very well, And I know of no objections that can 
de made againſt the uſe of it this way, if our dyers could 

poſſibly receive it from the hands of the planters in this 

condition, without any danger of its fermenting and pus 5 


f trefying before it could reach them. 


To prevent this, I propoſe, that the roots, us ſoon 2 

I I they are taken out of the ground, ſhould be well waſhed, 

ind immediately thrown under a mill, the conſtruction of 

Fo which may be caſily deviſed, there to be ground, with what 

| water may be requilite, into a fine pulp; and chis pulp af at- 

= terwards to be put up into tight caſks, with a proper quan- 

tity + of bay- -ſalt and alum, in equal proportions. Thee. 

= falts,” I apprehend, will prevent any fermentation, and 

= conſequently any corruption of the materials, without the 

| leaſt injury to their colour: the latter, 1 have reaſon __ 

1 think, will rather improve it. g 3 dd 

| "To: try this experiment, a At has alia” to do but 5 

t pound a few. green roots very minutely i ina as mor- 

| tar, with a given quantity of theſe falts, and afterwards to 
cover them up cloſe in a ſtone j jar, obſerving, from time 

to time, what alteration follows i in their colour, and whe- : 


. ther any fermentation enſues, | 


FO, I, No. 4. K * V 


1 C A f in 6 counties a great . of cake,” or coal: Anden, 55 
zs conſumed, for drying malt; perhaps this extract might be 
made and evaporated with very little expence, if the furnaces | 

| Of the coppers were ſo contrived, as to burn the coal that was 

| uſed, to a coke or cinder, at the ſame time that it heated the 

| water, or extract of the root. This is far from being impoſſi- 

; le; and once compaſſed, as the coke would fell for, at leaft, as 
*X much as the coals coſt, there could nothing be charged to the | 
| Account of the madder, but the labour of the men, and the c car- 


1 riage of the coals to and from the laboratory. EO 


| 7 Our correſpondent. apprehends, a about an ounce of each to 
Found would be ſuffcient. 5h Dn and 56 
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ration of this kind, I apprehend, will be too heary 4 
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If no fermentation follows, he may be aſſured the root, 
in this condition, may be ſent to any part of the kingdom, 
and will ſerve all the purpoſes of dying, equally with the 
dried root *; and though the bulk will be conſiderably 

increaſed, and the carriage conſequently enhanced, yet,! 
_ apprehend, the planter will be enabled to afford it upon 
terms ſo much cheaper, that the conſumer, in the whole, 
will be much better feed f nn hen 


TIF I could have had any opportunity, myſelf, of trying 
this experiment, I ſhould not have reſted ſatisfied with 
barely ſending you my ſpeculative opinion upon the mat- 
ter : thoſe that have ſuch opportunities, and will ſend 
you the reſult of any trials of this kind, may be of ſignal 
ſervice to their country, and among the reſt will particu- 
8 larly oblige, | SOS TN „ er re no Pe 


| Gunrtems, | 


Mancheſter, Nov. 24, 1763. Your humble ſervant, 


Could the ſalt, which was uſed to preſerve the madder in 
the barrels, be afterwards recovered from the dyer's baths, 
which one would imagine was not impracticable, it would 
greatly leſſen the price of the root to the conſumer, as the ſame 
ſalt, with a little addition in quantity, might be uſed again 
for the ſame purpoſe ; by which means the duty, which is very 
heavy on ſalt, might be ſaved. This may, perhaps, be thought 
24 ſaving not worth attending to, being only in the proportion of | 
an ounce to a pound; but if it is conſidered, that of this ſalted | 
pulp of the root, eight, if not ten pounds, muſt be uſed by | 

the dyer, where one of the dried root would be ſufficient, it 
wrt x fc e 
+ We apprehend the roots of madder, taken green out of the 
ground, might be preſerved any reaſonable time, ſo as to be 
carried ſome hundreds of miles if it was neceſſary, by only | 
packing them up in tight barrels, well hooped, to keep them 
from the air: another method of preſerving them good, and fit 
for uſe, upwards of a year, may be ſeen in a letter in this Vo- 
— e eee 7377. 
1 lt 


chis gentleman would continue his favours, it would 


oblige us much. 
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NUMBER Lix. 


4 Letter to the Editors relative to Mor. de Leide. J ; Method 
75 . Wheat. 5 


Cxxrirnen, 


intend to be a conſtant reader, on account of the 


13 5 many uſeful obſervations already contained j in it, I could 5 
not help taking notice of a piece, marked No. IV. and | 
entitled, 4 Letter, containing Obſervations on the i nero Method 95 


| | of mowing Corn, invented by Monſ. de L'Ile. 


TAVING an. your ifs: Ruſticum, of hich 5 


Lam a great lover of agriculture, not leſs for the > lg | | 


$ | are it gives me, than for the profit chat natural. 1 reſults : 
from a proper practice of it. EY „ on 
© ſhould be glad to introduce this method of mowing. 


I . into my native country * 55 (you muſt by this time 


know I am a foreigner) but I do not find, in the piece 


above mentioned, any perfect deſcription of the dimenſions _ 


8 and proportions of the ſcythe fy ſo as to enable me to form 
© a proper idea of it, and put me in a OT of directing | 
: workmen how to make one. 
| [I ſhould be glad to be informed whats 15 can bod 2 per- 
fect deſeription of this ſcythe, together with ample inſtruc- = 
b tions how to uſe it t. If it ſhould ſucceed | in the trials, I 
1 „ K * Fr ny Pute 


[ * We . 1 18 the liberty of theres: | in take reſpetts; the ROE 
BB form of this letter, but e our ar correſpondent 8 Legs Je are all Pre 3 
ſerred. N. 1 5 
Bt: Figures 1 . 2, in our plate, page 160, are . handle 

| and blade of Monſ. de L'Iſle's ſeythe ; the dimenſians and pro- 


| portions of it are contained in the note under page 160: we re- 


fer our correſpondent alſo to Number LIII. page 235, of our 
collection, and to Number LVI. page 241 : theſe pieces he will 
| not, probably, be diſpleaſed with reading, if he has not already 
* ben ſome of them. N. : 
t Monſ. de L' Ile $ ſeythe i is greatly 1 ky Monſ. 


3 du Hamel, in his Element 4 — La publiſhed EE 
3 France: 
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- puepale making with it in my country, I will certainly com- 


municate it to you, as well as any other obſervations in 


Huſbandry, which 1 may think 9 of ippearing: in : 


your collection. | 
I ſhould alſo be glad to by informed, whether the 1 
ventor of this ſeythe was Edward Liſle, ENG; * who wrote 


the Obſervations in Huſbandry, being led to this i imagina- 4 
tion by the affinity, if not the identity, of the names. 
_ Your giving me the information above required, wil very | 
5 much oblige, 15 i 


| Grammar, | 


lenden, Nov. + 76. ee h humble fervant, 


A FOREIGN Fanxra, 


NUMBER LX. 


| 4 Later ” the Blies, on the Culture s the Ligueric 5 


Plant. 


| GxvrLewzn, 


HE ſubje& of this jetter being N uſeful, wr 
hope you will give it a place in your work. _. 
'F have, in my time, raiſed a good deal of liquorice: 1 


= may therefore be preſumed, J know ſomething of its cul- 


ture. This knowledge, acquired by long experience, lam 5 


willing to communicate, at leaſt in part, for the benefit of 
_ Others, being ſenſible there is a ſale for much larger quan- 2 
2 of this root, than are e annually. raiſed in this i 1 


France: it was Wied there,” long nei it was even \ heard of: in 
” England. Monſ. du Hamel's account, ' though not quite ſatiſ- 
= factory, will till be proper for our correſpondent to read. R. 


* After what has been faid in the preceding notes, it . 


9 995 ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, that the Edward Liſle, Eſq; m men- 
tioned by our correſpondent, is not the inventor of the ſcytle 

in queſtion. This ee 5 future Ones. will be. EER aC- — 
ceptable. N. : | I 
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The common culture of it is not difficult to be learned; 
and this, with an attention to ſome of the obſervations 1 
hall hereafter make, will enable any thinking farmer, that | 
knows his buſineſs, to cultivate it to advantage, 

This plant thrives beſt on a deep, looſe, rich mould *; and 


Ip * it is freſh. land, that has not for many years borne corn, 


| the profit will be the greater, as the _P will be 8 and 
j _ the roots of a finer quality. 
| A rich ſandy ſoil, provided it is deep, will do well for, i 


5 this plant; and it muſt always be remembered, that too 
much moiſture is its greateſt enemy: let no one therefore 


attempt to Pane” it on a Tu ys _ the whole crop be 


H RAE. 


Land cannot be made too . nor dug too o deep, for 
1 liquorice : it ſhould be, at leaſt, moved with the ſpade to 
the depth of two feet and a half, and if a little op ſo. 
: 5 much the better. e | 9 05 
| If the land, on which the liquorice-ſetsx are to be 8 5 
is freſh, rich, and in good heart, it needs no manure for the 


N . firſt crop; but if it has been for ſome years in tillage, the 
| 1 planter will do well to give it, in the ſummer time, a good 
dreſſing of very rotten dung, lime, and coal-aſhes or ſoot, 
mixed together, ſome months before, in a compoſt: thñge 


; quantity muſt be regulated by the ſtate of the land, always = 


| 5 rememberin 9g that this plant requires a great deal of nouriſh- 5 | To 
ment, and is a great impoveriſher of land, though it extrats  _ 
much of its nouriſhment, or food, from a confiderable depth, Fs 


[ata diſtance from the ſurface; ſome of the roots Towing 
| five or fix feet, at leaſt, into the ground. 5 


| , When the ground is proper ly prepared, onda: to a very 
* fine tilth, and laid level, ſome liquorice runners, or ſets, 


are to be procured. Theſe muſt be cut into pieces, about 


mo eight or nine inches long each t and planted i in 910 WW 


dib- ; - 


— r Miller Peg it aelights 3 in a 1 rich; light, 927 ſoil, DE 
5 which ſhould be three feet deep at leaſt. _ | 

I Ten inches long each, Miller ſays, with « each a good bud, 
"= e or they are apt to miſcarry. 5 


* —ͤ — 


— 
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dibbers armed with iron points. I make my rows two feet 


aſunder, put my ſets fifteen inches from each other *, and 
when three rows are planted on a ſix- feet bed, 1 ned; two 


1 feet more of interval betwixt bed and bed. 


When I put in my ſets with the libber, : 1 Jeans the up⸗ | 


5 per end of each ſet juſt level with the ſurface of the ground: 
I ſhould have obſerved, that I have all my ſets carefully in. 
ſpected before they are carried into the field, to ſee that each 
of them has one, if not two eyes, or bade, without which 15 
they would make no ſhoots. 0 5 


When the whole ſpot of ground is olanted. 1 — Wy my 


: labourers dig up the intervals one ſpit deep, and ſpread the 
earth on the beds: this raiſes them about two inches above 
the head of the ſets, and by lowering the intervals, ſerves in 
wet ſeaſons to drain the beds. I generally contrive to get 
ED. this work done by the laſt week i in September +; but] in fa- . 
| voulable years, the middle of October is not too late. 


If the Weather proves mild, 1 have no farther trouble with 


them during the winter; ; but if it is likely to freeze hard, 
; 1 cover the beds with peas haulm, Or long dung, or ſome 5 | 
ſuch matter, to forward the growth of the roots in the 
ſpring, and protect e during the winter, from e 
85 froſts. | : 


Early 1 e on n the firſt appearance of the weeds, 5 


. 3 allow my liquorice a thorough hoeing; and this is ſeveral | 
times repeated in the dry weather of the ſummer. » | 


The winter following, I again cover them with long 


e dung and in the ſpring, before the roots begin to ſhoot, 
„„ the ſpaces betwixt the rows on the beds looſened 
0 with a ſpade, and the intervals are e well dug: 4 * 5 | 


* Our correſpondent agrees . well with Mr. Miller, : * 


; to the diſtance at which the ſets are to be planted, both 1 in the E 
: TOWS, and one row from the other. 


+ Miller ſays, that the beſt ſeaſon 6 planting wal fers ö 


46 towards the end of February, or the beginning of March; 

but we are rather inclined to join in opinion with our corte. 
ſpondent, and prefer the autumn for this work, particularly i! 1 
the ſets are, during the winter, guarded. by ſome Jong dung | 


from the hard Koks. . 
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after Which: 1 give the land a ſlight drefling of coal- ſoot, 
ſown by hand: it ſhould be thick enough to make the land 
look black: this the firſt rains waſh in, and it greatly :: 
warms and invigorates the plants, 

The ſecond and third ſummers, all I have to 115. is to 
keep my crop clear of weeds : this, indeed, is very neceſ- 
ſary, and the hoeings for this purpoſe muſt be more or 
leſs frequent, accordi ng to the ſeaſon; generally, three 
times in the ſummer are quite ſufficient, eſpecially if the 
land was well prepared before the ſets were planted. 

Many good ſenſible farmers, whom I have known to 
I cultivate this plant, in autumn have a practice of cutting 
down the ſtalks, whilſt they are in full ſap, n 
YH thereby to ſtrengthen the roots. I differ from them, how- _. 
ever, in opinion, and am rather apt to imagine, "Hat: 
tis cutting of the ſtalks, whilſt the ſap is in motion, muſt 


be prejudicial to the roots. It is, therefore, my cuſtom, _ 
E always to defer cutting off the ſtalks, till they are withered, 


and begin to decay; 1 nature then indicating, that an ab- | 
| fraftion will be of ſervice. | 


Theſe roots ſhould have three Tümtwers growth * TY 


408 they are fit to take up: it is very ſeldom that they - 
| have attained a proper ſize at two years end; and if you 


| leave them longer than three years inthe ground, the roots 
* boy _ to > grow ſticky, and loſe a part of their ſaccharine 

| f : 1 never take them up till the ſap | 18 ehe at N and 
= the leaves and ſtalks are withered : they are : then | in rien 
| order, and Atteſt for fate. FO. 


- 


"8 Mr. Miller fays, miele plants. would remain three years | 


3 From the He of planting, when they will be fit to take up. 


As he is an advocate for ſpring-planting, we muſt neceſſarily 


| conclude, he thinks they ſhould allo be taken up in the ſpring : 


vet this does not ſeem to be the cafe ; for be adds, that they _ 
mould not be taken up till the ſtalks are perfectly decayed : 


now the time when the ſtalks decay is, undoubtedly, the ' 7" LEW 


tumn: we could therefore wiſh, for the ſatisfaction of his 
_ readers, he had been preciſe as to the time e in Which le thinks 
they ought to 2 be taken e N. | 
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If theſe roots are taken up while the ſap i is in motion, either 
early in the autumn, or late in the ſpring, they are apt to 
ſhrivel, and loſe much of their N and are, Dela, 


7 more diſpoſed to ferment, and periſh. 


The beſt way of taking them up is, to dig the ground . 
. "i as deep as the principal roots run, having pickers __ 
| ready to gather up the roots as faſt ; as they are en hy | 
by the ſpade. „ 
My general practice 1s to get rid of my roots as foo. 5 
I conveniently can ; and I find it better fo to do, than to 
wait for the riſing of the markets. I have had, from one acre 
of fine, freſh, rich land, above 3000 pounds of ſaleable root, 
Which has produced me above ſixty pounds; but this many 
| years ago, my crops not being in general now ſo large. 


When I have taken up a crop of this root, if it Was . 
planted on freſh land, I generally prepare the ſame ground | 


to yield me another crop; and this takes me near a year, 
I, in the firſt place, give it, during the winter froſts, 


2 thorough good dreſſing of well-rotted dung, mixed witn 
lime: of this J lay on large quantities, Keil having regard 


do the condition of the foil, 20 | plowing it well in the en- 5 


ſuing ſummer, 


Tn ſuch looſe ſoils, asare e proper for this plant, the to 


occaſion to dig the land for this crop, the taking up the 


roots having ftirred it to a great depth : this, with three * 
four ſummers plowings, i is ſufficient. _ „„ 
As to the reſt, 1 ge the ſame as 1 did for the pre- 1 

8 5 crop. 5 
If the land, which has EDD me a crop « of * root, 


was not freſh land when it was planted, but had been an 
time in tillage, 1 ſcarcely ever chuſe to plant i it again wita | 


- the fame crop, without Mowing feveral years of interva al &, 


— This practice of our correſpondent we eſteem very 


Judicious, though many liquorice-planters in Yorkſhire and | 


Surry make no ſcruple of taking three or four ſucceſſive | 
_ crops of this root off the ſame had. By this means their pro- 
fit is greatly leſſened, and Ut — others from attempting 
its culture. N. | 


S.. 
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at leaſt ſeven; but i in this caſe, 8 frequently ſow oats in the 
ſpring, to abate the rankneſs of the ſoil; and it will then, 


with a very light drefling, give me a good crop of wheat. 


In my method of cultivating this plant, I always allow 
B ſpace enough for the roots to extend in ſearch of food; and 
| this is my reaſon for planting my rows at two feet diſtance ; 
l am, beſides, very careful of keeping t them clear of weeds, 
and that, particularly, during the firſt ſummer ; being very 
lenſible that, without this precaution, they would be in great 
- danger of being choaked up, and robbed of their proper 
+ ſhare of acurifhment; ; particularly, they would receive no 
3 benefit from the dews, which are fo friendly to vegetation z 
3 and even the ſun's warmth would be, in a great 'mealure, 


* kept from the roots by the ſhade of the weeds. : 


Many, who plant liquorice, allow much leſs ſpace than 1 . 

do betwixt the rows, and will yet, the firſt ſummer, take 

off a crop of onions, or ſpinage, or young carrots, and 
thick it ſo much clear profit; but the queſtion 1 is, whether =” 

| theſe crops may not, during the time they are on the 

| oround, be, to all intents and: purpoſes, deemed. weeds, 7 

$ having nearly, if not altogether, as bad RD, as $ weeds 


would have if permitted to grow with the « crop *. 
| Some, worſe farmers, continue this practice two years Ke 


| its growth; but it is quite needleſs to condemn this method 5 


133 culture, as it cannot but ſtand ſelf- condemned. 


„ dreflings 1 give my land, for preparing it Fes re- 5 
| ceive this plant, experience has convinced me that lime is 
a much ſweeter manure than ſtable- dung: in fact, this : 
laſt is not, on any account, to be uſed till it is quite rotten, 
and then lime is Free: 1 added to it as a cor- 


rector. 


* Mr. Miller thinks. a 05 of 6 onions may; without ane 72 


t the roots, be taken the firſt year: we rather join with our 


correſpondent i in thinking, that they would have nearly the ef- 
ect of ſo many weeds, and do more 18 to the [Ip chan 8 


tle 1 of them could py bly Pa. N. 


Some friends 77 mine, who tive very near Lond, have 
attempted to cultivate this plant on their lands; ; but they 3 
Vor. I. No. 4 5 * 15 25 find 
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find it does not anſwer ; and this, on account of the great 
_ richnefs of the ſoil, owing to the great quantity of London 
dung laid on it. It i is true, the roots were at three years 
end larger than mine; but they were not ſo bright, but 
had a blacker We 8 were deemed Py er in 
. quality“. | 


| Should any of your readers be indliied to e this ; 


; plat, by following theſe directions, not implicitly, but ac. 
cording to their diſcretion, the circumſtances of their boil, ; 


Oc. 9 they cannot well fail ſucceeding, 
e We: Tam, GenTLEMEN, SET 5 
Tour moſt obedient ſervant, 


© Crogdon, d Nor. 26, es. : 15 ; 5 . K. 


*** Se Ines 11 ” < 7 1 4 * OF OE TOY 4 3 1 3 


5 London. 


. A . ; 25 1 1 2 „ —— 


NUMBER IXI. 


= 4 2 t the Editors, recommending the Us if a a ; Cut iting- | 


8 Jor feed . x 


| Gurus, | 


HAVE travelled over  feveral 2 0 of England, aol. 
have, of courſe, ſeen wy methods practiſed in fel 


5 ing plow and cart horſes. _ 


Some half ſtarve them by not owns a r of 


= corn; others, on the contrary, have their horſes too well fed, 

| when they leave this buſineſs to the diſcretion of their plow- 

men, who moſt of them think a horſe cannot, if he works, 

have too much corn. Both theſe extremes ſhould, if poſl- 
CO ble, be avoided; ; yet it is no eaſy matter to do it. 


1, for my part, never give my horſes : any pure TEE but 


th always make uſe of a cutting-box : in this my men cut their 
7 horſe-meat, which 1s unthreſhed oats, tares, peas, or beans: 

they cut off the heads where the corn lies, and, belides | 

wha. a cut or r two. of the un: 0 mix with it. 


5 | Thi 


St Mr. Miter an. nearly the fame thing I the lands" neat 
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This my horſes eat inſtead of corn, and they: are very 


fond of it, it being very nouriſhing food; and there is no 
danger of their being ſurfeited with it, which they often are 
2 with pure corn, many of their diſorders —— from cheir 

1 being over fed. 5 


As I think it ; a great pity that this method of feeding 


3 : horſes ſhould not be adopted in other parts of England, I 

| herewith incloſed you a ſketch of the cutting-box, to be en- 

1 graved for your work; by which your readers may ſoon 

| have others made, as a workman will at firſt ſight conceive 
the form of it, from the drawing 1 ſend you; and it is af- 5 


| terwards eaſily made, even by an indifferent hand *. 


1 the box wherein the ſheaves of oats, peas, c. are ä 
2 aid to be cut; 5 b, an iron plate with which the mouth of 
1 : the box 1 is Med: oO 18 the cutting-knife; 5 4 a reſt for it | 
b when not in uſe : s is the ſweep, whereby the cutter plays ; 
\$ up and down when in uſe, and has by that means the 
2 greater purchaſe and power. As to the reſt of the form of 
z a the legs, Sc. che pines: will | ſufficiently direct che work. . 


15 cannot e ET the uſe of this Sitting bor, - 
3 1 I am perſuaded the plowmen! will endeavour to pre- 
poſſeſs their maſters againſt it, becauſe the cutting of the 
| horſe-meat i is pretty tough work, and they do not, in gen- | 


1 ral, love to do more than they can help. 15 


When oats, beans, Peas, or tares, are 1 to be thus 
cut for. horſe-meat, it is beſt to mow them before they are Sg 


$ quite ripe, as by that means fewer of them will be loſt by 


| ſhaling, and the ſtraw, or ſtalks, will be of better quality, 


and more nouriſhing for the cattle. 8 


1 Care muſt be taken that the crop be well 4 belacs Y 
3 it is houſed, or, as it is cut when it is in ſap, it may heat in 
| the. mow, and take great damage, if not ſet the barn * 


ſack on fire. 


ö have only to obſerve, that. this Wee Would 50 
cut freſh and freſh, as the cattle want it, or by being ex- i 
| Ll 2 Se poſed. 
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ceſlary food. 2 am, 


7 Nov. 30, 1 Po. 


; 4 Later to as Editars, on the Cab of Heft. Baan in th 


2rc not flaves to old cuſtoms, but are always willing to 
improve their methods of huſbandry, ; by adopting ſuch. new 
practices as are in other places warranted, "oy Experience, 7 
D 0 be good. 5 


: appearance the face of the country in this neighbourhool IF 
wears: the beauty of nature, in itſelf ſo charming, is greatly 
” ſet of by the ornaments of agriculture: : a pleaſing. varied ; 
; ſcene entertains the eye, whilſt the underſtanding is em- 


from honeſt induſtry. SES 


— parts} have known the uſe of horſe-beans in huſbandry; they a 
e now, however, fully ſenſible of the many advantages ; 
that reſult fram the culture of them, well knowing that 
nothing prepares land better for wheat; the tillage they re- 
quire Whilſt growing, being of great fabice towards killing 
the weeds, and ſeparating the | rad of earth, fo as (0 
reduce them to a fine mould. 


— — that their method of cultivating beans is the moſt gots 
of any I have ever ſeen, Was Mr. Tull living, he we 
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poſed to the air, it will harden and become diſagreeable to 
their palates, and this will cauſe them to S eben ne. 


| GenTLEMEN, | T 
Canterbury, „ Vour humble ſervant, „„ 
5 A FrexD to your Worx, 5 


NUMBER Ex. 


Hard of Thanet, and the . Y the N or en 
Hen rje- He. 5 


_ 
1 
. = * 


| Grvrueates, 8 %%% 8 
BELIEVE [ have are) W you, that the farmers - 


inthis iſland are an intelligent, ſenſible, ſet of men; they 


Jo this may we, with great juſtice, alert the delightful | 


ges that e ult : 


ployed i in meditating on the great Me 0% 3h 


"27 1 is not A great number of years Ges the ere in theſe. : 


I muſt do this juſtice to the 8 of Thanet, to 5 / 


under | 


: deſcribe to you their uſages. | 


The land they intend for horſe-beans, they generally 
"plow as ſoon as the wheat-ſeaſon is over, perhaps about 
the beginning of December. At this time ſome of the 
occupiers of the richer lands lay on their dung g, in order 3 
E to fit them for a wheat tilth : others do not lay on their 
dung till the beans are off, in which caſe they generally 
make a maxhill * on ſome corner of the land: under 


1 this, if they can procure it, they lay ſome rich mould, 


| and they always contrive to turn it once, if not twice, 
in the ſummer, that the dung may be perfectly and regu- SR 
3 larly rotted 1 by this management it is at TOE" to * 7 
3 on the land immediately after harveſt. „„ 5 
Aͤtter the land has got the plowing above Wentzel in 
I the beginning of December, they let it lie quiet till about 

3 | the middle of March, when they give it another plowing; 
3 3 after which they furrow the land, as they call it; that is, 
1 they draw furrows over the whole geld, at about the diſtance = 


of two feet and a half one from the other. 


3 In theſe furrows. the beans are dropped ſingly, by w women 3 
q 5 wh are accuſtomed to the work, and do it very well; but 
| : if they cannot get women enough, A: ſeeds-man ie 
tem in a box, and ſprains them thinly out of his hand as 
| he walks by the fide of the furrow : the whole is then bar- 8 


rowed over, and in this manner the ſowing is finiſhed. 


By thus ſowing their beans in rows, with intervals, they 5 
have an opportunity of always keeping their land clear 8 
weeds, and of giving the beans, whilſt growing, fr cſh ſ U p- 


TW 1 5 


"+ Devil ſhould be 3 a LY” the 8 x 


; | ſeaſon, 101 only to make them rot equally, but alſo to deſtroy 


. the weeds that are apt to grow on them; for, if theſe weeds are 


fſoffered to perfect their ſeeds, they will med them on the dung, 


| which will then of courſe do more hurt than good to the land, 
by flocking it with, a variety of weeds, very” düficult to be ex. 


5 1 8264. O. 
5 
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Idoubte dy be delighted to ſee them following, alt . 


terally, his inſtructions: the ſpirit of them, at leaſt, they 
have entirely adopted; and this you will en 8 1 


1 
© 
k 
4 
F 
$ 
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plies of nouriſhment by frequent tillage. Such weeds ag 
grow among the beans, in the rows, are pulled up by hand: 


25 to the weeds that grow in the intervals, they have a much 


more expeditious way of getting rid of them; and this 
they effect by means of a Him, or brake-plow, drawn by 


one horſe, with which a man, and a little boy for a driver, - 


will clear of weeds, two acres, or two acres and a half, in 
a day. They ſometimes uſe two of theſe ſhims together, 
when a manor boy goes between the horſes to guide them. 
In this manner a great deal of your ay: be done in a ſhort 


2 of time. | Fog 
The ſhim conſiſts of a . of wood, i in "he two Ws.” | 


pieces of which are mortiſes to admit the cheeks of the 


ſhare, which have holes in them to be raiſed, or lowered, 


buy means of iron pins, at pleaſure, I have ee har 5 


you a drawing of this im, by which the form of it may 


de much eaſter comprehended, than oy: "ny . l 1 
Can give in writing “. 


AA, are the billets N the horfm traces are fallened: ; | 


1 B B, is the iron ſhare, ſomething like 2 hoe, generally broad | 


e enough to clear an interval at twice: cc, are two iron pins, 
_ which are put through the holes in the cheeks of the ſhare, 1 


| | to raiſe jt higher, or let it down lower. 


his then is the inſtrument they uſe to OI! is beans i 
clear of weeds : it is a kind of horſe-hoe, or cultivator, very 
| ; ſimple j in its conſtruction, yet of infinite uſe. At the ſame |} 

time that it cuts up the weeds, it looſens the earth about 


the roots of the plants, and Sives chem aa Weine a fh 5 


. ſupply of wholeſome food. 


To this may we aſcribe Be flouriſhing ſtate os the bes, | | 


cCrops in this neighbourhood : the plants have room to | 
ſpread their roots, and branch i in their ſtalks ; they enjoß 
aalll the benefit they can receive from the influence of the 1 
ſiun and air; ; and by means of the intervals, they enjoy a 

5 frequent and repeated tillage during their growth. Horſe- 


beans, in general, love a ſtiff ſoil; but by mere dint of 


£ pou yy theſe farmers 2 large crops of beans, 4 - 1 
- lan = ol 


e ig. 2, plates 
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land which a common obſerver would 1 not think capable of 


: bearing ſcarcely any at all, 


When the beans are full tet and ripe, which may 
eaſily be known by their appearance, the better ſort of 
| farmers cut or reap them in a manner almoſt ee to © 


: this part of the kingdom. 


: The workman has in his left hand a hook of i iron, 

Jy called. a hink *, having a wooden handle like a ſickle, or 
1 reaping-hook : with this they gather the beans together, 
which they afterwards immediately cut with an inſtrument 

--" "called 2 twibil +, which they have in their right hand. : 
pr, In this manner they diſpatch a great deal of work i ina day. | 
Some farmers pull the beans up by the 1 roots ; z but this — 


8 5 when the crop happens to be but thin. : 


When the beans are either cut or pulled, thy let tem 8 
1 Te in rows on the ground till they are dry, when they 
dind them up in bundles, with bonds made of wheat-ſtraw 3 F- 

5 the ears of which have been previouſly threſhed. 7 
Of the Hint and twibil I have alſo ſent you a Slag, 8 
TH dy which yours readers may 0 conceive a . ides - 
| oftheiruſe t. = 
What have Gaid, - reflecting the culture af dort bende 5 

"i m Thanet, may poſſibly induce your readers to entertain 
2 favourable opinion of the principles of the new huſ- 
| bandry, to which it very nearly approaches : : in fact, there 
| ſeemsto be no difference, except that the feed is not fown 
but of a drill-box, which would be, perhaps, a more regu- 
| Hr way of doing it, as well as leſs expenſive, than to have 


=D women op the beans i in the arrows: ” 1 am, 
E- eee rn ry 
= Harare, Nov. I 55 out _ Your moſt humble nne 


e 3. 1 „ 
* See fig. 4+ plate 2. F 


The regularity with which theſe beans. are Gia, 1 it 


py mack, eaſier to cut them with the tabibil and Hin, than if hey 
were ſown at random. Upon the whole, we cannot enoug 


recommend this method of FRIUTabing either 8 or 


ed a O. 


N 0 . = 
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NUMBER LXIII. 


4 5 t the Editors, from a Member 5 11 dae, on 
the Mechaniſm of Mowing with the Hainault Sꝙthe, and 
the moſt probable Means of bringing it into common Uſe; 
together with Hints towards ae Societies 27 Ai. 


0 culture i in various Parts N. the IRENE." * 


Grxrizuzs, 


in mowing wheat. 


e Hainault ſeythe alone is Py to have ee W 
ow trials: as to the other two, they are not taken the 


| leaſt notice of in the certificate that was ſent to the ee 
relative to this affair. D 


On examining theſe feythes, that mente 5 Monf. tt 


| Lite, fig. 1, and 2. of your plate, page 160, more particu- 


larly attracted my attention, as reſembling moſt our com- | 
mon ſcythes in form. This, Monſ. du Hamel fays, has 
| ſucceeded in ſome experiments that have been made with it. 


lately in France; but I own think the ſtraightneſs of the 


handle is an objection: in this, however, I may be miſ-—- 
taken. As to the reſt, I ſhould not imagine it any very I 
___ difficult matter to bring 1 it into uſe; eſpecially as a very in- 
genious correſpondent of yours tells the world, in a piece - 
marked Numb. LIII. that they mow beans, in the vaie of | 
Ayleſbury, in the ſame manner Monſ. de L'Iſle recommends | 


his wheat to be mowed : theſe workmen, then, would 


| ſoon be perfect, with a yer little 1 in this way 5 


: of mowing wheat. 
Ihe next ſeythe, fig. 3, ts in the above 2 fews 


8 very well calculated to be uſeful; but whether it is particu- 


; larly fo in moin en 1 own n myſelf at een not # 
| x com- 45 


* F, or 1 letter the ble | is obliged to the ſame gentleman 


b fav oured 1 us with No. XXIX. 


8 a member of the kits of: arts, I 1 had: an oppor- 5 
II unity of inſpecting carefully the ſcythes that were 
laſt harveſt ſent down into Lo Sa to > be ried 5 


Cal 


go: 


9 
it 


- 
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AY competent judge: I ſhall, therefore, forbear 5 more on 
the ſubject, leaving it to be handled : at urge 15 lome of 
| your intelligent correſpondents. _ | 
I now come to the Hainault ſcythe, which wok me up 
| a conſiderable ſpace of time to inſpect: and this as well 
on account of its very extraordinary form, as the wonders 
| that were told of its performances, eyen in the hands of 
a common reapers. „ | 
This ſcythe is in your ls above e repre- 5 
Ented by the fig. 5, and 6; and fig. 7. is the hook that is 
uſed with it: this hook the mower carries in his left hand, 8 
in order to favour the ſtroke of the ſcythe, The blade of 
te ſcythe, fig. 5. is but ſhort, and, of courſe, makes the 
inſtrument the lighter; 3 the handle is very well adapted to 
its being uſed with one hand, the reſt, ar Houſoere.. c 4 * 
1 deine of great ſervice, _ 7 
Tpzis inſtrument is, 1 lay, upon the whale very well 5 
. ad to the purpoſe for which it is intended; but the 
_ mechaniſm of mowing with it, is ſo very dillirent from 
dat in uſe with the common ſcythe, and even from the 
motion or operation of the ſickle, or hook, that it will not 
ſpeedily be brought into uſe by merely putting it into the 
hands of the workmen ; and even trying to inſtru them in 
dhe manner of mowing with it will anſwervery little purpoſe, 
| The writer of the piece ſigned A. B. aboye referred to, 
and marked No. LIII. has very judiciouſly pointed out ta 
| the public an eaſy method of bringing Monſ. de L'Iſle's 
ſeythe into uſe, by putting it into the hands of the Ayleſbury- 4 
rale men, who would ſoon be expert at mowing with i it, AS 
* now mow their beans in fwarth &. F 
If miſtake not, I can alſo put the public, the aentle. . 
men of Northamptonſhire in particular, into a way of bring 
ing the Hainault ſcythe into perfect uſe, without having 
their ſervants and labourers murmur at being half daes 
With work they are not accuſtomed bo. ; . 
I had ſome months ago, towards the end of 3 oo · 5 
ciſon to make a journey into Kent, where ' ſaw ſome men 
Fl . No. 4 „ . e 7 


see e No. ang oY Ci. 


„ tre ea. - int ena ITE rages =D * . 
- , , 


8 
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g getting down a field that had a full crop of beans. Their - 
manner of working immediately attracted my attention, for 
they did not pull chem up by the roots, neither did they _ 


* cut them with a hook in the common n way, as 1s practiſed | 
in many counties. 
Till I came near them I thought ey were cutting with 


7 both hands, as each hand held an inſtrument, and each was 
LS 2 continual motion. I ſoon, however, diſcovered the 
nature of this operation, and found that each labourer had 


in his right hand a cutting inſtrument called a tibi *, and 
in his left a ſort of a hook called a Hint: I have encloſed 


you a drawing of each, that your readers may, without 


trouble, immediately conceive the form of them 


With the hink they took hold of a parcel of beans, 10 = 1 
they afterwards very e and with great expedition, 


cut with their twibil. 


1 The novelty of this 1 manner of cutting 8 pleaſed 17 | | 
85 greatly, eſpecially as 1 had ocular demonſtration chat it was | 


an excellent method. 


. This determined me to be very particular in my obſerva- & 
1 tions, as I intended to introduce the practice in fome farms 
I have ina neighbouring county; being fully of opinion, 


that any thing which tends to expedite the works of hul- 
: bandry cannot but be uſeful and adyantageous to the land. 

holder, and the community in general. 5 

When returned to town I found the Society deeply en- 


geaged in examining the affair of the Hainault ſcythe, and | 
it immediately ſtruck me, that the Kentiſh men I had ſeen | 


cutting the beans would bart foon be aper at ufing lg 
ſeythe. ably | | 


| ſuch an analogy betwixt them, that I could not refrain 


SY imparting my oughts to the e through the channel of --4 


7 your uſeful work. 


The Hainault ſeythe and the ewibil are chath "uſed by the 


| right hand, and there is no material difference | in the ſtroke 


"of 


5 » See fig 4. plate 2 3 — | + See is 3+ plate 2. | 


4 


Prepoſſeſſed with this les 1 examined : more and more 1 
into the nature of the two operations, and found in the end 
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of the 1 two inſtruments. The hook uſed with the ſcythe, 
and the hink with the twibil, may both be conſidered as di- 
rectors and ſecondary inſtruments; and the mechaniſm of 
motion in each is identically the ſame. Muſt it not then 


appear very plain to your readers, that a Kentiſh man, who 


can uſe the twibil and hink in cutting beans, would very. = 
ſoon, with but little inſtruction, be expert in the uſe of 


the Hainault ſcythe and its concomitant hook ? 


For the reaſons I have already mentioned, I would ear- 
2 neſtly recommend that the Society's agents get, next harveſt, | 


5 ſome Kentiſh workmen, that have been uſed to the twibil, 


do try what the Hainault ſeythe i is capable of doing. It is 1 
not enough for a man to mow half a rood of corn, and from 
the time he did it in calculate how much may be done i in 


1 day. 


to let them be wrought with during the whole harveſt : 


b - will then be ſeen whether they diſpatch. More Work in a 
= given time than ſickles could 8 „ 
I have no doubt but the Kentiſh workmen oa; 4 in 2 


day or two, be able to work with them as well as the peo- 


| pleof Flanders; and if they were found to anſwer, they 
could ſoon inſtruct the other labourers * who had perhaps : 
never feen a twibil, and conſequently would not be quite 
ſo apt to learn the uſe of the Hainault ſeythe as themſelves. RET 
Our labourers i in general, as well as the lower ſort of ig- 
_ norant farmers, are ſtrangely averſe to every innovation, 


and more particularly ſo to any thing they think outlandiſh. 


Fond of their fathers cuſtoms, they can ſeldom be prevailed : 
on to change them and adopt others, though fully con- 
vinced theſe laſt are moſt eligible. | They think it eaſieſt 
= walking i in the old beaten t track, and dif you attempt reaſon- 


DO. "Mo approve. a af- our b correſpendane! 8 enten on 
wn 5 head, being ſenſible there is a ſomething in the Engliſh 
| labourers which prevents their duni willingly to be in- 
nated by a foreigner. 0. HDL 


95 The way to determine this: matter Sh the neceſſary pre- : 
cCiſion, will be to have a number of the ſcythes made, me : 


1 
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. ing with them, will tell TOY the 1 950 that ny know wilt : 


always ſeem ſhorteſt. 
Since this is the diſpoſition of the men who muſt execute 


all the works of huſbandry, we muſt not be too haſty in our 


improvements. It is not only neceſſary to find out new me- 
_ thods of doing the ſeveral works in huſbandry; but if we will 
| have them adopted and brought into practice, we muſt either 
contrive to inſtill a habit of reaſoning into obſtinate, ſelf- 


woilled clowns; or ſo diſguiſe the i innovation, chat they may 
not be ſhocked at the novelty *VVͤ„ 

I have been myſelf much uſed to theſe human machines, 

5 and could never get any of them to change an old cuſtom, N 


unleſs I addrefled myſelf either to their eaſe or their profit. 
Many of them are either naturally, or habitually, lazy: 


7 theſe you influence by perſuading them that the work may be : 
taſier done in your manner: this will induce them to make 
the attempt, and ten to one but e confirms them 9 


in the practice. 


Others are to the laſt 3 mercenary; but theſe are e at 
- any time to be bought off their obſtinacy ; for, make it but 
- worth their while, and they are as pliant as you pleaſe : but 
no longer pipe, no longer dance. The misfortune is, that | 
As n as their extra profit ceaſes, they generally relapſe into 
their old track, unleſs, by practiſing what you taught them, 


on their own accounts, they can encreaſe their earnings. 


Nothing can truly, effectually, and expeditiouſly promote 
| the improvement of agriculture, but the gentlemen ſetting 
the example in the ſeveral counties. The neighbouring farm- = 
ers will, perhaps, for a time, look with aſtoniſhment at 


the new and improved methods of culture, ſo different 
from what either they or their fathers have ſeen: but when 


: they perceive the expence and trouble of this new huſbandry 
leſs, and the crops conſiderably larger, their intereſt will, 
by degrees, prompt them to imitate what cannot in the TO 


practice but turn out to their advantage. 


I have ſaid that gentlemen muſt ſet the Cs but 
by this T do not mean their holding a farm in their o J 
hands, 2nd truſting the | care Of it to a mercenary,: and per- |} 

| | . | pb | 
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haps ignorant bailiff, who is beſides, probably, a broken 


farmer; no, this is doing but little ſervice to the public, 
and generally great injury to themſelves : for it is in the 


country thought no fin to cheat a gentleman, becauſe he 
can afford to loſe; and if a gentleman does not look into 
Ts his own affairs, he muſt in courſe be cheated, VF 
Il T would not have any gentleman attempt farming, who | 
nas not a taſte for it; and if he does attempt it, Jet him 
be content to dedicate a certain portion of his time to 
8 ſuperintend every thing that is done on his land; let him 
not truſt to other eyes than his own; if he does, he will 
probably be deceived ; and in his improved praQice, he 

muſt be particularly careful, that the men who are to . 


: ecute his orders be punctual and diligent in their duty. 


Theſe inferior inſtruments, a8 1 have already obſerved, : 
are great enemies to innovation, and on that account often 

Night the work. they do not like to do, and ſometimes 

_ even purpoſely do it wrong. It is on this account I would | 
recommend the maſter's infpecting 1 the e execution 1 of voy” 1 0 


3 material part of his work. 


In this manner gentlemen may be of real aſs i in n the coun- 
tries where they live. they can afford to make experiments 
beyond the reach of a common farmer and Iwill venture 
to ſay, that if they are judiciouſſy and prudently made, 
il but one in twenty ſucceeds, the ey will be amply repaid 
all the expences they will be at, and well ſatisfied for all 
their loſs of time and trouble, beſides the thanks that 


| will be due to them from their grateful country. 


Many fondly imagine, becgule they ſee England com- ; 
paratively i in an improved ſtate, that agrieulture i is in this 
iſland brought to its utmoſt perfection; but theſe are ſu- 
= perficial obſervers indeed : we, that have had experience in 
ide practical part of it, are fully ſenſible how N de- : 


fſective it is in many particulars. 5 


I ſhall be glad to ſee that patriotic ſpirit kindled i in Fog: © 
1 which has of late made its appearance in France and 
Switzerland: in theſe two countries there are many ſocie- 


: lies cſtabliſhed for the! Apes ement of agriculture. "Why | 


275 


might | - 
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might not we have ſuch a ſociety i in every county in Eng- b 
land? I am very certain that the excellent ſociety, of 
which we are members, would vigorouſly co-operate with 
them in all their public-ſpirited meaſures, 
Permit me, Gentlemen,; on this occaſion, to praiſe you 
for your zeal for the good of your country: you have 
already excited, in ſeveral parts of England, a com- 
municative ſpirit, which, I hope, will yet be more gene- 
rally infuſed. We ſee, in your monthly collection, a va- 
_ Tiety of letters on diverſe, though equally intereſting ſub= _- 
jects; and I hope your correſpondents will daily encreaſe, 
that you may not, through a want of that neceſſary en- 
couragement, be obliged to be irregular | in Tr patriotic 
and uſeful publication. 1 „ 
Would our country 8 form 8 into the 5 
5 ſocieties 1 have mentioned, where could they find a more | 
0 proper channel to convey their thoughts to the public, than 
bvour collection, which, with Fee . fay it, 1s already 5 
much read, and greatly approved of? „ 1 
1 have, in this letter, ſaid a great deal on the i improve- : 
ment of agriculture ; but, miſtake me not, I do not mean 
that it ſhould be brought about by any ſudden revolutia's To 
old ſyſtems, thopgh erroneous, are! not to be at once totally N 
| rejected. To 
I approve. much of molt af the . of the. late 
Mr. Tull's method of huſbandry; yet would J not pre- 
5 at once to effectuate a total change, eſpecially as 
the new practice is, in almoſt Deny” e ſo eſſentially 
different from that commonly i Ty RI ue 
Things may be carried too far; + and this was the. caſe 
| with Mr. Tull, when, ſpinning out his principles to too 
great a degree of nicety, he ſowed wheat ſo long on the 
fame land, without any aſſiſtance of 1 manure, that he, at 
5 dall, had ſcarcely any crops at all, 1 5 
"Thin was, In fact, hurting the RIP he: meant to de- 
fend : : It was een that he had proved tillage to be of 45 
more ſervice to land than manure : what occation could 
there be to aſſert that land would do well without any 


manure at all? This was the rock Mr, 1 al fpilt on; 1 d. 
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this is often the caſe with people ho are too ben 4 of 


their own ſchemes; 


Vet, in condemning Mr. Tull's imprudience; let us not 
| deprive him of the ſhare of honour that is fo juſtly his 
due: he was undoubtedly the greateſt man, in his way, 
this nation has for a long time produced; he loved his coun- 


try, and luckily hit on a very proper method of eſſentially 


ſerving it: but unluckily for us, prejudice ſtepped in and _ 
prevented our enjoying the benefit of his improvement: 
| we were blind to their value, till they were pointed out ro 

us by our rivals the French; they firſt had Mr, Tull 3 
| honour, they firſt adopted his principles and : his _— : 


thods | in practice. 5 


We wanted a Mnf. 4 Kew i in Eügland, lachten, 
ſenſible, perſevering, and public- ſpirited: what a figure 
| would ſuch a man have made in this free and grateful iſland, : 


: eſpecially at this enlightened period! 1 


Jam inſenſibly run into a greater length than I: at firſt 8 
TH intended: 1 thought only to have given you a hint or two 
TB reſpecting the method” f bringing into common uſe the | 
| Hainault ſcythe; but you muſt excuſe me: if you are- 
3 crouded this month, retrench what i is ſuperfluous 1 in this 5 
letter: imagine me like a lover talking of his miſtreſs : 1 
am fond, nay more than fond, of apricolture; and it is 
natural, you are ſenſible, to talk moſt of what | we are 5 


. fondeſt of. 


Before I conclude, I muſt obſerve c one thine more. Monſ. 5 
Roland ; is very capable of inſtructing. ſome. of our men, 
the Kentiſh men in particular, to whom it will not be ſo 
| firange, in the uſe of the Hainault ſcythe ; but I could 
| wiſh the Society would be at ſome expence to procure from 
| France and Flanders ſome men capable of uſing the other 
| two ſcythes: this would not coſt much, ſuppoſe about 
| thirty pounds ; more than three times which ſum we often 
E give for a paltry piece of painting; paltry I ſay, when 
compared to fine pictures. I hope, however, this will be 
Me Men into o conſideration, and that the practice of mowing 3 85 
N 8 | 1 : 
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wheat may be ſpeedily Introduced with ! Its greateſt ad. 
vantages. 

" I am, Genres, 

Landan, Dec. * 1763. | Your very humble . 
ER AStLENT Mauna. 
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NUMBER LxIV. 


4 Letter from. a Member of the Society of Arts, . to "tbe : 
Editors, on the e and Eats 5 . Salt i 3 
England. | 7 


benen, 


EIN G yeſterday a at a meeting of the 3 1 with. 
great pleaſure and ſatisfaction heard it reſolved, that 
a premium of one hundred pounds ſhould be given to the 
perſon who ſhall make at any one ſalt-work, hereafter 
to be eſtabliſhed in England, the largeſt quantity of bay 
80 ſalt, not leſs than twenty tons, within the ſpace of the en- 
ſuing year; and for the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs 
| than fifteen tons, the ſum of fifty pounds in like manner. 
This premium, which is excellent in its kind, is founded 
on the prodigious quantities of bay ſalt, which are annu- 
D ally imported into this kingdom, and the hint was taken 
ftom a treatiſe publiſhed by the very ingenious and learned 


1 Do Qor Brownrigg, entitled The Art of - making Common 


Salt. This work is well worth the peruſal of your readers, 


” eſpecially as it contains the whole proceſs for making bay _ 
ſalt, as it is now practiſed in other countries, and gs. N 


05 be to advantage practiſed in England, N : 
1 ſhall in the notes refer your readers to the ſeveral 
parts of Doctor Brownrigg's treatiſe, en mention bay 


Ot | falt, and the proceſles for making K. 


He begins with deſcribing i its nature 5 and the Jierent : 
£7 methods of Neben it abroad, and firſt mentions. the 
I. manner 


_— We have 8 proper, for he Wette of uch of our 


— as my not have an ans opportunity of bee | 


« Tortuga, Turks iſland, and many other parts of America.” _ 


* Bay ſalt is prepared in a manner the moſt ſimple and 
«eaſy, when the water of ponds and lakes impregnated with 
„ falt is totally exhaled, by the force of the ſun and air, and 
the falt is left concreted into a hard cruſt, at the bottom of 


1 lake or pond. )) 88 

Of ſalt thus prepared we have many inſtances in ſeveral 

parts of the world. Thus, In the Podelian deſert near the . 

 *© river Boryſtbenes is a ſalt lake, whoſe awater, by the heat of the © 

E fun, is ava ted, and turned to ſalt, like unto ice 3 /o that the peo- : 

le ride into it avith horſes and waggons, and cut it into pieces, and 
( carry it away. I was alſo informed by a worthy | friend, who 
long ſerved as a phyſician in the Ruſſian armies, that in the 

| *ſamepart of the world, 9:2. on the Ruſſian frontiers towards 
„rim Tartary, he had, in the ſummer ſeaſon, travelled over 
© vaſt deſart plains, where grew neither tree nor herb, and 

| © which, for many miles together, were covered over with | 


F) ne gn a eg 
We are told of a falina of this kind in the Weſt Indies, 
called Garci Mendoza, forty leagues long, and fixteen _ 
broad. But the learned Doctor Shaw hath given us the moſt 
accurate deſcription of ſeveral of theſe ſalines in the kingdom 
| © of Algiers, which in winter are ſalt lakes, but dry plains in 
_ * ſummer; at which ſeaſon large quantities of ſalt are dug out 
of them for ſale. Salinas of the ſame kind have been taken 
| © notice of by travellers, in many other parts of the world; 
but theſe already mentioned are ſufficient for our preſent pur- _ 


co pole.” : Brownrige. Eb 


| + © The Cape de Verd iſles which afford bay ſalt, are chiefly 
Mayo, Bonaviſta, and Sall. The ſubjects of Great Britain 
have enjoyed the privilege of making ſalt, at certain ſalinæ 


in the two firſt- mentioned iſlands, exc] 
8 ᷣ — — 
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manner of its being concreted, by the water being totally 
exhaled, by the force of the ſun and air *, of which he 
th gives ſeveral inſtances, CO wa HU 5 
This ingenious writer then gives a circumſtantial ac- 
count of the manner in which bay ſalt is prepared in the 
= Cape Verd iſlands t; and the method in which that trade, 
Doctor Brownrigg's curious treatiſe, to extract the parts referred 
to in his notes. Where the Doctor defines the nature of bay 
ſalt, he ſays, Bay ſalt may be divided in general into two _ 
«kinds, Pirſt, bay ſalt drawn from ſea water; as is praftiſed 
sin France, Spain, Portugal, and many other countries. 
* Secondly, bay ſalt extracted from ſalt ſprings, ponds, auc 
s lakes; as at the Cape de Verd iſlands, in Africa: and at Salt- 


uſive of all other na 
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jf it may be ſo called, is carried on by the Engliſh. This 

account is very curious, and will not only be inſtructive, 
but entertaining to your reader s. „ 


o 


40e tions, ever ſince the marriage of king Charles the ſecond 
„ with the infanta of Portugal. They do not pay any acknow- 
„ ledgment to the king of Portugal for this privilege; only, 
„of late years, he hath impoſed a tax, paid by the Britiſh cap. 
© tains for every aſs which they hire of the inhabitants to car. 
© ry the ſalt to their boats. The time of making the ſalt, is 
& in the dry ſeaſon of the year; which, in thoſe iſlands, is uſu. | 
_ © ally from the latter end of November, to the beginning of 
july. Thoſe, therefore, who would load with ſalt, endea. 
s your to be there in the month of December, or January. On | 
the welt fide of Mayo, or May, they bring their ſhips to 
7 anchor in a pretty good road, at 100 or 200 yards diſtance 
__ ** from the ſhore. As ſoon as they are on ſliore, they find : 
g themſelves upon a bank of light looſe ſand, fifty or fixty | 
yards broad; and when they have paſſed this bank, they 
9 enter upon the ſalina, or ſalt-marſh 3 which lies between the 
( « ſand-bank, and ſome ſmall hills beyond it. This falina is 
a plain, about half a mile broad and a mile long, the 
„ oreateſt part of which is hollowed out in ſalt-pits, filled at 
i the proper ſeaſon of the year with a ſtrong brine, or pickle. 
(as the ſailors term it), to the depth of about eight inches. 
Several writers aſſert, that this brine is only fea water, 
Which flows through a hole in the ſand-bank, like a ſluice, 
and that only at ſpring tides. Thoſe that I have converſed | 
„with, who made ſalt there, could give no certain informa- 
„ tion in this particular, only ſaid they had never ſeen any 
„ ſuch ſluice, but had obſerved more brine in the ſalt-pits act 
_ © ſpring tides, than at other times. But, as it is certain that 
there are ſeveral ſalt-ponds in Bonaviſta and Sall, which have 
0 no communication with the ſea; and that all the ſprings 
» nigh the ſalina in the iſle of May have a brackiſh taſte, and 
_ © are impregnated with ſalt; and that the brine in the pits 1s 
3 much ſtronger than ſea water; and that it is weakeſt in the 
e pits which are fartheſt from the ſea, growing ſtronger as it 
4 falls by a gentle deſcent into the pits which are nigher the 
1 ſhare; theſe and other reaſons ſeem to prove, that this ſtrong 
I brine does not proceed from the ſea, but ſprings from the 
hills adjoining to the falt-marſh, And this may poſſibly be 
I the caſe, although it ſhould be true, that the brine ſtands 
* higher in the pits at ſpring tides, than at other cimes: for 
„the ſea water, although it may not flow into the pits at ſprivg 
s tides, may notwithſtanding at ſuch times riſe ſo high, 48 75 


+", 66 Pre. 
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Our author in the next place treats of marine bay ſalt, 
5 prepared iu in F — und other, Py of pony oh He gives 5 


his 


0 Shove the betas. from: 3 out of them through the 
fand; and may have the ſame effect with a dam, and ſo cauſe _ 


e the bring to ſtand a Rs in the 1 at N rides, than at : — 
9 other times. . 1 


« However this be, it is certain chat! at the proper ſeaſon . SL ] 

c the year, the ſailors commonly find all theſe pits filled with 
« a very ſtrong brine, or pickle ; but ſometimes, after long | | 

_ * droughts, they find it more ſcarce, and then dig little wells 
« from which they fill their ſalt-pits to the depth of eight inches. 1 
The bottom of theſe pits is a kind of oozy mud that retains #3 

| © the brine, The ſailors make them of various forms and ſizes | 2 
| * according to their fancy. Thoſe who firſt arrive clauſe. K . 


« az many of theſe pits from mud and dirt, as they have occa- 
«ſion for; the next ſhip's company do the ſame; and ſo face ©: > 44 
| © ceſlively, till all the pits are taken up; and if any more ſhips _ _ 
| © arrive, they are obliged to wait until thoſe. who have poſſeſ- 1 
| ſion of the pits are ſerved. As the freſh water exhales from 
e the pits, the ſalt forms into cryſtals, which fink to the bot - 1 

* tom of the brine. Twice a week they draw the ſalt out of 7 
| ©the pits with rakes into little heaps : and after the brine is 3 
E © ſomewhat drained from it, they put it in barrows, and wheel 
(it to their large heap, where it drains further, and ſoon be- 

| © comes hard and dry, and fit to be put on board their ſnips. 
| © The inhabitants of the iſland willingly afliſt, for hire, in 
1 making the ſalt; and alſo provide aſſes to carry it to the ſea- 
ſide: from whence it is conveyed, by boats, on ſhip-board. 


„and thus, if the weather be favourable, a large ſhip may be 
* loaden with ſalt in a fortnight; and frequently ſooner, when CV 
*(as it often happens) the ne, on their arrival, ind the Vll 
* pits full of concreted ſalt. 5 . 18 
But, on the contrary, it e happens, "has he „ 4 


* rainy ſeaſon continues longer than uſual ; and then, ſhips _ 
have been delayed ſeveral months before they could get their 
« „ loading. At other times the rains have come on very ſoons 

or the ſea hath been fo boiſterous with tornadoes (as it uſually _ 
dis for a conſiderable time before the rains ſet in) that no falt „„ 1 
4 could be ſhipped on board; or by reaſon of tedious paſſagees 3A 
2 , ps have not arrived in due time. And by ſuch accidents, 5 
„many ſhips have been diſappointed, and forced to leave theſe bo 5 
" illands without their loading of ſalt. N . 
© The ſalt is made exactly i in the ſame t manner at Ponarifia: 8 
wat the iſle of May. The ſaline at both iſlands are nearly of 
„the ſame magnitude; that at Bonaviſta alſo lies beyond a. 
"fand-bank, which is about two hundred yards broad. But 5 
the brine is there weaker, and does not kern ſo faſt: as at the. — 
"iſle of and ” POM” 5 „ a 5 So ; | . 
5 N „% 3 ä 
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the Royal Society; but his remarks and r of , 
this account are moſt worthy 1 attention *, 


harbour for boats or larger veſſels. This ground muſt be 
free from ſprings of freſh water, and no ways ſubject to land 
ęfloods; and, if poſſible, ſhould have a clayey bottom; it 
_ << ſhould alſo be defended from the ſea either by banks of riſing 
„ ground, or by an artificial mole raiſed for that purpoſe. 


: «or receptacles. The firſt, into which the ſea water is uſu. 
Kally admitted, may be called the reſervoir. The ſecond re. 
«© ceptacle (which is divided into three diſtinct ponds, com- 

£© municatin 
„ taining brine of different degrees of ſtrength) may be called 


 * entrance, between which and the brine ponds there runs 
da long, winding, narrow channel; 3 the reſt of it is divided in- 
_ * to ſeveral ſhallow pits containing a fully-ſaturated brine, | 
Which in them is converted into ſalt, and OE. een be 
Aiſtinguiſhed by the name of the ſalt-pits. - 


with the ſea by a ditch defended on each ſide with walls of 
brick or ſtone; and made of ſuch a depth, that by it all the 
e Water contained in the reſervoir and other parts of the ſalt- _ 
* marſh may flow out at low water; and by it alſo the ſea 
water may be admitted into the reſervoir at full ſea; ſo that, 


„ Atgher: tides, to the depth of two feet, when there is occaſion | 
* tO OV ertlow the marſh, as is done in the winter ſeaſon when 

d no falt- is made; by Which means the wood-work is longer 

Sf = preſerved: from decay, and the bottom of the marſh from froſt | 


thus overflowed when occaſion requires, it is neceſſary that 7 
___ *< the ſeveral receptacles. ſhould be ſunk ſo deep, that the ground 
on all ſides may be ſufficiently elevated to keep in the tea wa- 


- «ſea and the reſervoir. muſt alſo be provided with a ſluice or 
floodgate, by which the ſea water may be admitted, retained, 
or let out, and che whole alt ⸗marſn drained as s occaſion may. 


his readers a very Curious extract from the tranſactions of 


I could 1 


be Thoſe, Who would make 2: (altar; in France, come. 


„ monly chuſe a low plat of ground adjoining to the ſea, di- 


„ ſtant from the mouths of large rivers, but nigh a convenient 


The ground ſo choſen muſt be hollowed out into three ponds 


g with each other by narrow paſſages, and con- 


« the brine ponds. The third receptacle is furniſhed with an 


„The firſt receptacle or reſervair muſt have a communication 5 


* 


at neap tides, the marſh may be filled with ſea water to the 
„depth of ten inches in the reſervoir; and conſequently at 


« and other injuries. And in order that the marſh may be 
ter at the depth above mentioned. The ditch between the 


44 F: #2. ire. | 


« The | 
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e « The ſeveral W or receptacles muſt. not | have their bot- 
« toms all upon the ſame level, but muſt be made of unequal 
_ «depths ; ſo that the firſt receptacle or reſervoir muſt be eight 
| © inches and a half deeper than the falt-pits in the third recep- 
| &« tacle, The three brine ponds, ſituated between the reſervoir _ 
| <« and the ſalt-pits, muſt alſo be of unequal depths, that adjoin- 
„ ing to the reſervoir being the deepeſt, and that, which is 
| « nigheſt the ſalt-pits, the ſhalloweſt ; but all of them muſt be 
| © ſhallower than the reſervoir. And the three recegtacles be- 
SE ing thus conſtructed ; the water ſtanding at the ſame height 
4 in them all, and formin with its ſurface one continued plain, 
will be ten inches deep in the e when N an e 5 
Land a half deep in the ſalt- pits. 5 
The judicious French author hath not given us any „ 
4 count of the length and breadth of the reſervoir and brine 
. ponds, but ſome judgment may be formed of their ſize from 
his plan of the whole work. It will be better to err by ma- 
| «© king them too large, than too ſmall. In general, they 
a ought to be large enough to furniſh the falt-pits with a con- 
4 ſtant ſupply of brine fully ſaturated with ſalt; and for that 55 
ßpurpoſe it is neceſſary to have them of different dimenſions in 
i 15 « different countries, as will be hereafter explained. + 
lt is not neceſſary that the reſervoir ſhould be exactly of pes 
XR... « the form which the French author hath deſcribed, where the _ 
ground will better admit of another, that may be choſen. 
And even the brine ponds and falt-pits may be made of 
different forms, if due regard be had to the general « contri- 
| « yance of the whole work. 7 
For the bottoms of the reſervoir ad beige ponds any Sei: 
1 of tough, lean clay, or earth, that will hold water, may 
L ſerve very well. The French make the bottoms of their ſalt- 
b pits of any blue or red clay they meet with; but in order to 
have a white clean ſalt, it is neceſſary that thoſe pits ſhould 
A be carefully laid with ſome ſtrong cement that will retain the 
I brine, and cannot eaſily be broken up. As to other parti- 
|. culars relating to the ſtructure of the French ſalt-marſh, the, 
55 are ſufficiently explained by the ingenious phyvcian 1 . hoſe | 
 * account is before inſerted. fe 
© The nfarſh being thus conſtructed, the falt-men, at the TN 
proper ſeaſon of the year, open the floodoate when the tide 
Lis out, and drain off all the ſtagnating Water; and, if 
A there be occaſion, repair the bottom of the marſh, and cleanſe 
bits ſeveral receptacles from mud and dirt. Afterwards, when. 
M the tide riſes, er by the TRE: Avodgate, admit the falt 
5 1 | — water . 


277 
1 Sula refer your readers to many very curious articles 
"þ n this book, . the making of common ſalt; but bs 
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that would be beſide the preſent purpoſe, I ſhall refrain 
doing it., 

To return to the important ſubject & making bay ſalt, 
our author js particularly curious in marking how the ſe- 
Ver ral kinds of DRY al differ from eich other * and this is 

a a 


5 & watery into the marſh, till it Hands: in the alters at the 4 
height of ten inches. In a day or two, moſt of the water in 
 * the falt-pits is exhaled, and what remains in them is a very 
N ſtrong brine. They then let in more ſea water; and ſo take 
care, evggy two or three tides (oftener or ſeldomer as occaſion 
. e admit as much water into the reſervoir as will 


5 « ſupply the place of that which hath been waſted in vapours; 


© conſtantly railing it to the height of ten inches in the reſer- 
25 voir; and conſequently, to an inch and a half in the ſalt- 5 
* pits. All the parts of the marſh are thus ſupplied with wa- 


t cer out of the reſervoir; but the ſea water, which flows in- | 


from returning 


to the reſervoir, is not confuſedly mixed with the falt water 
- contained in other parts of the work : for, as the ſeveral | 


parts communicate only by narrow paſſages, it is provided, | 
Eo that the ſalt water, flowing out of the reſervoir, never returns 


there again; but gently flows along till it arrives at the ſe- 
_« cond brine pond, and afterwards at the third; being forced 


forward by the ſea water, from time to time received into the 


* reſervoir. During this flow courſe, the watery fluid continu- _ 


2 ally flies off in exhalations, and the brine is continually pre- 


___ * paring for cryſtallization as it gently flows along, growing 


e ftronger and ſtronger the nearer it approaches to the ſalt-pits. 


So that when it enters theſe pits, it is fully ſaturated witn 


falt. And particular care is taken to guard the entrance of 


the ſalt- -pits with a long winding narrow channel; by which 


* means the ſtron pickle contained in theſe pits is prevented 
54 and mixing with the weaker brine in 
the brine ponds. Care! is alſo taken that the ſtrong pickle i m 


t the ſalt- -pits be ſpread out very thin to the ſun and air, with 


da large ſurface; by which means the watery vapours more 
quickly exhale from it, leaving the ſalt concreted into cry- 


e ftals, Theſe the ſalt- men carefully draw out, and oftentimes _ _— 


„ diſpoſe into large pyramidal. heaps ; which they thatch over . 


„ ſtraw, and fo preſerve them frem the injuries of the 1 
weather. Thus, at a ſmall expence and trouble, a ſalt is pre- 


b pared which is found extremely fit for all domeſtic uſes ; and ND 

c» thus France is alſo furniſhed with a very profitable article for 1 

Eu exportation into foreign countries.” Hroconrigg. cy 
„The ſeveral kinds of bay ſalt differ from each other, 1 


ZE . chiefly i in the Lalloving particulars, 8 


r 
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2 matter of more conſequence than may at firſt appear, 
28 It may Enable the NAN who may i in 1 future eſtabliſh 


manu- : 


15 « 1, he MA PE of hee 05 bats For bay falt, in proportion | 


Fas it lies a longer or a ſhorter time in the pits, or as the ſo- 


4 lar heat, or force of the air, is more or leſs powerful, will 


be formed into greater or ſmaller cryſtals. Upon theſe ac- 
: „ counts the French cream of ſalt, and the blown ſalt of the | 
« iſle of May, which are ſkimmed off the ſurface of the 
-« brine, are of the leaſt grain. The Portugal falt is com- 
4 monly of a larger ſhoot than that of France; and that of Nt 


Tortuga, much larger than that of Portugal. 


4 2. In purity. For there is ſcarce any bay falt which is 

% not mixed with ſeveral. heterogeneous ſubſtances ; ; as ſlime, 
* mud, ſand, and clay; which are raked up with it from the 
bottom of the pits where it is made, or mixed with it whilſt 


« it hes on the ground i in heaps. There are ſome kinds of ba 


5 * ſalt which are mixed with bitter purging falt, and probably 
with other ſalts. From all which mixtures it e 2 27 


IP liar xr qualities,” 
. From the mixture of clays and: wks] it acquires wa. 


7 40 rious colours. The French bay ſalt is commonly grey; Where 
: « the bottoms of the pits are of blue clay, it is more White; 
Where of a red clay, it hath a reddiſh caſt; and that of Souſ- _ 

Aton, nigh Bayonne, is of a greeniſh colour. The Portugal 
: «and Spaniſh. falts are whiter and purer than the French, but =; 

« yet retain a conſiderable mixture of mud and dirt, In gene- 

„ral, all ſalt, when ry, is more N when moiſt, more 


4 « pellacid, 


vr a the air than other kinds. And this either becaute the 


. ſalt is of a ſmaller grain, and comes into contact with „ 


0. air in a greater number of points; or elſe, becauſe of ſome 

mixture of calcarious, or Acaline falts, which a im- 

0 = by the aqueous moiſture. 

3 5 . Some kinds of bay falt are e diflinguiſhed by their _ 7 
* a5 the Hampſhire and Portugal bay ſalts, which have a fine 

violet flavour when ſtored up in large heaps ; : probably 1 from 


« the oleaginous or ſulphureous particles mixed with ſea wa- 


| 5 * ter, or imbibed by it in the ponds, and there altered and 
| * ſubtilized by fermentation. | 


* 6. Bay-ſfalt, from the variety of ſubſtances mired with et 


differs greatly in 24e, as well as in other qualities. Thus, 


FD „ according to Galen, the ſalt of the lake Aſphalites, 2 : 
Dead Sea, is extremely nauſeous and bitter; probably from 
5 1 biner purging ſalt, and other mixtures. 2 he {als made at 


—— «6 « the 


. Some kinds of hay galt are more abt to AS 2 ts > 
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| nick ade to diſtinguiſh how good, or how bad, the 
bay ſalt they prepare is; and, if bad, may enable them to 
find proper methods of remedying the evil in future. 
I TT ſhall next proceed to mention Dr. Brownrige's pro- 
6. poſitions, deduced from fair argument; where he deſcribes 
ſeveral proceſſes, by means of which bay ſalt may, to . 


advantage, be made in England. 
In his firſt he obſerves that, 2 ſroeral parts * Eng 


uf land, large quantities of bay ſalt may be extracted from ſea- + 

water, during the hotteſt months of the year; by receiving 

the ſalt-water into ponds, and ſuffering its aqueous parts 
: thence 1 to _ IF; the heat 7 the Js and the operation of 
. the 


2M the rings, of Prceais - in a Languedoc hath alſo + a bitter taſte 
„ Whereas the ſalt made in the Cape de Verd iſlands, Salt- 
- « Tortuga, and in many other places, from the water of | 
_ « ſprings and lakes, hath a age f agreeable taſte. Although 
0 ind of water in different pits, 
or from other different circumſtances attending its prepara- 
tion, may differ greatly i in taſte as well as in other qualities. 
„Thus the marine bay ſalt, althou - commonly palatable, 5 

4 may ſometimes acquire a bitter ta 
mixed with it; as may happen after long droughts, when 
daa the pits from which it is drawn Nat not been freed from 2 
4 bitten, 1 
% 7%, Bay Galt oft- times ates in 1aſte, as 3 as in 1 ua. 5 
. e by long keeping. The ſalt of Peccais, for example, ; 
Which, when firſt made, is ſo nauſeous and bitter, as to be 
= os unfit for domeſtic uſes; by keeping, acquires a taſte that 
is more agreeable : for the bitter purging ſalts being very 
„ ſoluble in water, eafily diſſolve by the moiſture of the air, 
and fink through the common ſalt in a AN form, leaving 
1 it more pure, and free from its bitter taſte. Theſe calca- 
c aerious ſalts may alſo be frequently waſhed by rains from 
_ * amongſt bay ſalt, as it lies in heaps expoſed to the wea- 
ther. Alcaline ſalts may, after the ſame manner, be diſ- 
| _ «© charged from amongſt common ſalt; or when long ex-. 
| ** poſed to the air, may imbibe its volatile acid ſpirit, and 
with it be converted into a neutral ſalt. And for theſe re- 


« bay {alt made from the ſame 


* ſons, not only bay ſalt, but moſt other kinds of common 


falt, become better and fitter ſor domeſtic uſes, by being 
kept a conſiderable time expoſed t to the air in a x dry plays” 


: = Brownrigg. 


from calcarious ſalts 
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the air > nd winds * 


almoſt 1 to a demonſtration. 


* cc If ;; in 14 75 CS warnief 124 leatt | rainy pte of Eng- 


« „und a pond, at a moderate computation, uſually loſes ſeven- 
© teen inches depth of water in exhalations during the four 
„ hotteſt months, more than it receives from the heavens 
during the fame time; then if a firm and tight pond be 
filled with ſea-water to the depth of ſixteen inches in ene 


„beginning of May, al] that water, together with the rains 


« that fall into the pond, will be u: ſually thence exhaled by 
4 the end of Auguſt, and the bottom of the pond. will remain 
covered with a cruſt of ſalt; as in ſummer may be obſerved _ 
gon the ſea-thore in hollows of rocks, where ſmall quantities 
* of ſea-water have been left by the tide, or, as is more ob- 


It i is impoſſible not to admit the force 
of his reaſonings on this head, which, in fact, amount = 


The 


« ſervable in the ſalinz before deſcribed, from which valt > ; 


« tities of ſalt are annually collected. 


Me? evaporation of ſixteen Inches depth of water hs che = 
« ſun and air, is here ſuppoſed to take up four mabths: in 


rainy ſummers it may require a longer time, or even ma) 


© © not be effected during the whole ſummer. But it alſo often 
4 0 happens i in many parts of England, that not an inch depth | : 
= © of water falls in a whole ſummer month, and the weather 
din ſuch dry ſeaſons being uſually very hot, half an inch 
Was depth of water may then be ſuppoſed to evaporate . 
2x & day; ſo that the whole evaporation of ſixteen inches depth . 
of ſea- water will, In ſuch a oy ae * performed i in thi: ty 5 


« two days. 


"The: Piloriag l den may give ſome idea of . 


3 « quantity of ſalt, which may thus be extracted from Sond; 


covered with ſea-water to the depth of fixteen inches. A 
xg cubic inch of pure water weighs about 256 grains; and if--: | 
Wap ſuppole that the ſea-water on the coaſts of England con- 

% tains 2 part of ſalt, then each cubic inch of ſea-water will 
| 40 contain EXE. 8 grains of ſalt; and fixteen cubic. inches 1 
15 * 3 128 grains. There would therefore remain, after the 5 

| © evaporation of ſixteen inches depth of water, 128 grains of 
8 ſalt upon every inch ſquare of the pond, and upon err 
' yard ſquare 211b. 9 oz. 288 grains averdupoize weight; And 
* upon every ltatute acre of dach ponds 104.544 lb. or 1245 _ 
The price of which, if ſold for 


« 


| * buſh. 64 1b. of bay falt * 


| by filling a bulke, would be 621. 55 - ot. o chat ground 
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The doctor has taken great pains in his calculations ; but 


after all he obſerves, that it would not be adviſable to 
make a trial of this method; eſpecially as that contained 
in the ſecond propoſition may be eaſily put in practice, 
which is far more commodious, expeditious, and certain, 
I only, therefore, refer your readers to the firſt prop. 
tion, that they may the better be enabled to compare 
one method with another, and be 7 more een 
8 judges which to prefer in practice. no” 
In his ſecond propoſition, this very ingenious writer ſavs 5 
that in ſeveral parts of England large quantities of bay jolt | 
may very commodionu ſly be extracted from ſea-water, afrer ihe 
ſame Manner that i rs pr actijed. 11 France, and in other ad te 7 3 


* 


« DRY N "might thas bs mage to > produce Sina 
dan excellent rich crop of ſalt, which would not require more. | 
labour and pense than is netellut for crops. of far beſo: 


<4 value. 
But as the above method of preparing bay falt from ſea- 


ce water, is tedious and ſubje&t to miſcarry by rains, and the 


e ſalt ſo made could ſcarce be collected without mud, and the 
» «© calcarious earth, and other groſs ingredients of ſea-water, 


& would remain mixed With it, It would not therefore be ad— 


7 viſeable to make 4 trial of this method; eſpecially as the fol- 


** lowing may eatily be put in practice, which is far more com. 


» modious, EXPEGITIONS, and certain.“ Bro wimrigge | 
* « The parts of England moſt proper for this work, are thoſe 


« which are the warmeſt and leaft rainy, as on the coaſts from 
Dover to Yarmouth : Ae the Tame. work will ſucceed. 
very well in other places. For if ſuch large quantities of 

ce bay falt can be prepared in France, as are ſufficient for the 

Whole annual conſumption of that large kingdom, and of all 
b thoſe nations who purchaſe it from thence, and that in ſo 
„ ſhort a time as one fortnight. of good weather; why may ne 
large quantities be prepared in the above mentioned, and ſe. 
K veral other parts of England, during the Whole ſummer ſea · 
_— ſon ? If ſalt can be extracted in France, even in the night 
time, why may it not in England during the day? If bay ſalt 


"ON can be made in conſiderable Jwantitiet, and to - profits in the 
KITE CES « lay 


« 1 Parrecularly on the coaſt from Dover to 1 1 


Our 
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Our ſenſible author very judiciouſly leads his reader, by 


8 dow ie towards e in the. art 0 manng 


bay 


T fan pans of Hampiblic , why 1 not in 8 quantities; and 


| « to much greater profit, * ſalt marſhes, which are much more 


« artful and commodious ? 
There are ſeveral parts of the Englith Neg hich 40 K not 


lie above two or three degrees farther north than the coaſts of 
Britany, where ſuch vaſt quantities of bay falt are made; and 
« particularly the coaſts above pointed out, where this falt is 
% chiefly wanted for curing fiſh and naval provifions ; where the 

« heat of the ſun is not much leſs than on the coaſts of Britany; 

« where the winds and air will alſo have the ſme effect as in | 


% Britany 3 and where, 1n all probab lity, there is confiderably 


« leſs rain to retard the operation, than on the French coaſts. 
So that it is not likely that this work would e much 


„ flower in England than in France. 


But, that this may more plainly appear, let it be granted, 5 
| 6 that the heat of the ſun is ſo much greater in Britany than on 

atze coaſts of Eſſex and Suffolk, that water will exhale even 
« twice as faſt in the firſt, as it does in the laſt-mentioned places, 


« during the ſummer months. Allowing even this ſuppoſi- 


< tion, it will be no difficult matter to ſhew, that ſuch an in 
« conveniency might be overcome; and that, under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, as much ſalt might be prepared i in an Engliſh 


4 ſalt marſh as in one in Britany, and wth no 1 1 difference 


« of expence. 


© Suppoſing, therefore, that from A | ſurface of one yard 
WB. ſquare, as much water exhales in Britany, as from a ſurface 
| * of two ſquare yards in England. And if we farther ſuppoſe __ 


« two Cylindrical veſſels of equal capacities, but ſo formed, 


| © that the ſurface of the fluid in one is double to the ſurface | 
| © of the fluid in the other, and that theſe veſſels, when hlled _ 
„with water, are placed, that with the larger ſurface, in 


40 England, and that with the ſmaller ſurface, in Britany : | 


40 © then, according to the firſt ſuppoſition, equal quantities of. 
water will exhale from thoſe two veſlels in equal times, and 
„boch veſſels, as they contain the fame quantity of water, 
* will become empty in the ſame ſpace of time. And if the 
rater in both veſſels be of an equal ſaltneis, an equal quan- =, 
rity; of ſalt will remain in each veſiel, alter all the water is | 


WT 


| © exhaled. 


6 It is e very poſſible to 3 er all- PL requiſites in : 
* the 1 proviem, VIZ. EY a moderate heat. of the jun, and 
| | „„ 0 . 85 © the 


20 « See th forging account 1 of the 2 nale 4 of "nol bo 2 in 5 ; 


yy * France,” 
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„ ſyn and air, and to the Ry of water required to be ex- 


«© ſun's heat: or, in other words, ſo that the whole ſurface of 


ten inches depth of water in the French work, there muſt be 
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bay falt. The proceſſes contained i in the firſt and nd 
3 above referred to may, with res be 
_ | 1 brought 


* 


. the force of both air, from a given quantity of 2 avater to exhals a 
certain quantity given, in a given time ; for this may be done 
by proportioning the ſurface of the water to the force of the 


| 1 haled in the time given. 0 
Should it then be required to make the ſame quantity of 5 
6 bay ſalt at a ſalt work in England, as is uſually made at a falt 
work of the ſame kind on the coaſt of France; that this may 
7 3 Bos done, it is neceſſary that equal quantities of fea-water 
| ſuppoſed at both places of an equal faltneſs) ſhould be re- 
1 cc 189525 into both works, and that the evaporation ſhould be 
d equal in both. Which would be the caſe, if the water in 
e the ſalt work in England be expoſed to the ſun and air with J 
4 a greater ſurface than in the French work; ſo that this greater 
* extent of ſurface may compenſate for the leſs force of the - 


a the two ſalt works may be in a reciprocal proportion with 
_ * the evaporations from equal portions of their ſurfaces. For 
b example; if the evaporation from a certain part of the | 

„ french alt work be double to the evaporation from an 
equal part of the Enpliſh work, then muſt the ſurface of the | 
__ *« Engliſh work be double the ſurface of the French work. And 
e ſince an equal quantity of ſalt water or brine is ſuppoſed to 
a he contained in both works, therefore the Engliſh pits muſt, 
e jn ſuch caſe, have only half the depth of water in them, that 
eis in the French pits. So that in the reſervoir, where there is 


only five inches depth in the Engliſh work, and in the ſhal- } 
lower pits in the ſame proportion. i 
„„The ſoregoing calculations are made upon a furwaliion; | 
0 that i it is dry weather, during the whole time that the water | 
4 8 evaporating ; but as in the ſalt marſhes this buſineſs is fre- 
„ quently diſturbed by rains, it is neceſſary, in practice, alſo to 
make an allowance for the water received from the atmo- 
i ſphere into the ſalt marſh during the evaporation; and upon 
1 « that account, to enlarge the ſurface of the Engliſh | work yet | 
„ conſiderably farther. For ſuppoſing only the ſame quantity. 
«* of rain to fall into the Engliſh, as into the French ſalt work, 
das the evaporation is ſuppoſed flower upon a certain part ef 
Py « the Engliſh work than upon an equal part of the French 
Work, it is neceſſary, that the water falling into the firſt 
„work be ſpread over a larger ſurface, than that which falls 


into the kae in oer that in both it oy. be ee al. 
LO ES equa 


* * 
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brought into practice; but they have alſo their Aiface EY ; 1 ; | 
5 rantages, when dear hag to the Pen deſcribed; in his 0 1 
Z 150 n 1 


« BY. times. But as che we of the Englih wan) is ſap: OSU: « 


_. % poſed larger than the ſurface of the French work, more rain 34 7 8 4 1 | 
26 may probably fall into it than into the French Work; ſo that * ys 
ada jt may be neceſlary to extend the ſurface ſtill farther; and ſo EW ' zl 
to evaporate the excels of water, which It receives from he <ES } 
4 atmoſphere. . 42250000008 
„How far it may be really necelfry to ertend the” Engliſh as 1 
d work farther than a French work of the ſame_ capacity, in 2 75 | ( 7 
order to make an equal quantity of ſalt in each of them, can — ! ; 
only be aſcertained by proper experiments. But all circum. | | 
e ſtances being duly conſidered, we may reaſonably conjecture, = 
r that, in ſeveral parts of England, if a falt marſh was formed, '#- BY 
„ whoſe ſurface was only a fifth or a ſixth part larger than that I | 
«ofa French ſalt marſh, as much ſalt, at leaſt, might be pre- i | 
« pared in the Engliſh marſh, as in that of France. And if |Þ 
we conſider the fituation of the French coaſt, how it muſt be : 
 * watered with heavy rains from the weſtern ocean, we cannot © 
( ſuppoſe that leſs water falls there in rain and other aqueous ou 
* meteors, than on the coaſt about Plymouth, which at a me: 4 # 
dium is thirty-one inches in the year; whereas on ſeveral of — T2. 
«a the warmeſt parts of the Engliſh coaſts there does not annu- 5 — ml 
DO ally fall above twenty inches. So that during the ſummer 5 q 
 «& ſeaſon, more water will probably fall into the French ſalt | | 
3 marſn than into one of a fifth part larger ns fituated on ic 72 
a the coaſts of Eſſex, Norfolk, or Suffolk. . 55 
2 If therefore it ſhould prove true in fact, as in all pſbabi⸗ - 1 
„ lity it will, that as much falt may be extracted from an Eng- 1 
e liſh ſalt marſh, as from one in France, when the ſurface of 5 ; By 
the former is one-fifth larger than that of the latter: then, in | wal 
border that both works may contain an equal quantity of : 
a brine , it will be neceſſary, that in the reſervoir where the ' 
falt water is ten inches deep in France, it be eight inches one- =. 
third in England; and the ſalt- -pits, where the brine is one 
4 inch ang a ; Dur Keep! in Fanden it un be one inch FO i 
{ou | | . | 28 ä „ 
e The Ala — may. 1 Fe, uf 1 in — Sins "A depths r 


” 2 «© © of the ſeveral ponds, fo that the to ſalt marſhes 9 be made 1 to 
| contain equal quantities of brine, viR.. 1 8 555 1 
" © As the ſurface of the broader pond in the Engliſh mart. is to 4 

_ ** the depth of the narrower pond in the French marſh ; o | 


- * reciprocally the ſurface of. the nartawer, is to > the _ of 5 
10 * the broader, * Bees | 
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third propo e which i ws much more perfect. In this 
he ſays; Bay ſalt may be ertracted in England from ſea-water 
in langer quantities, and with more certainty, than by the fore- 
4; Sein method; if care be taken to preſerve: the brine, contained 
n the Tall pits, from being diluted with rains, and to promote 


be evaporation of the water 2 TR I: , which 7 
* . * 90 94 be pur in . | 
„ 


"Do 


| Wt deep i in England * 2. 1 care mould he kin to lay : 
2 the bottoms of the ſeveral pits in ſuch a manner, that the 
depth of the brine in them may anſwer to the above-men- - 
tioned proportions. _ 5 
„The Englith ſalt 3 jk be 1 0 or F as 
e occafion requires; ſo that care be taken to obſerve the above, 
or ſuch other proportion in the dimenſions of its ſeveral parts, 
sas by experience ſhail be found moſt proper. In general, it 
4 is neceſſary that the reſervoir and brine ponds be of a ſuſi- 
* cient magnitude to furniſh the ſalt-pits with a conſtant ſupply 1 
4 of the ſtrongeſt brine, in the paace of that which 1 1 e 1 
& reduced to falt. Brownrigg. SO 8 
** 'Thoſe who are deſirous of preparing more « Cale than can be - 
406 [done by the foregoing methods, and would have their wor 
«<< leſs interrupted by rains, and would chuſe to have their 
4 brine lie deeper in "the falt- -pits, and to have the ſalt formed 
into large cryſtals, may for theſe and other Purpoſes * 
"M0 FOOTY to the e methods. = 25 e 
5 _ Firk, e 


5 OWN : Thus, 55 425 1 7 1 the F 3 FEI 5 a - 55 1 
66 Square, its fur face will Ren contain 5760c00 /quare Inches. Aud 
4 - +.” $0000" TY 
* be Bog) 2 2 57 beoco * e 6912000 2 x 


2. i T 8 as the Fr re TOY e is ; ten inches deep, accord 15, | 
0 the above theorem, 69120c0 : 10':.: 5760c00: 8. Ard 
he product of the tabs extremes bs Pr equal to that of the 
too means, which 8 the Ne contents of the 7 rench. e 907 
in cubic inches. ; 
. NG Bb Suppoſing the French ſalt "pits ren 1 il, FER 
c avill contain a hundred Square inches; and the ſur face of the Eg. 

« Jifh Jalt-pits ( being one-fifth of @ an inch larger ) 120 Hear inch 1 
Leiben, $20 3/14 52-100. 1211 | 
© The ſame prepor lion cl Fa 105 If the J urface 7 60 the F nac Bos 
; #6 rate ve /u Ppu/ed ? of ay aloe tr. anne Da tin, 


e 
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On reading the proceſs referred to in the note, I dare 
fi * — * will allow that the doRtor has 
"Rudied . 


Go. Firſt, it - will 15 proper to make al the 1 of „ 
tc marſh, in one long row, extended from eaſt to weſt ?, and 


4 for each pit to make covers of thin boards, or rather of 


| © coarſe canvas, or ſail-cloth, ſtretched on frames of wood. 
and painted white. Theſe covers muſt all be fixed with - 
13 „Bess to ſtrong poſts and beams on the north ſide of the 
v pits, ſo that they may be let down and drawn up with cords 
«and pulleys, or by ſome other contrivance, ſomewhat like 
% draw-bridges. Theſe covers thus fixed, may be let down over 
1 a ſned or pent-houſe, in rainy weather; and in 
dry weather may be erected almoſt to a perpendicular, but 
__ * inclining a little towards the ſouth ; ſo as to form a wall 


* the pits li 


„with a ſouth aſpect, and thus may . a double uſe, as 


 * rays of the ſun upon the brine contained in the pits, and 


thus greatly promote the evaporation of its aqueous parti- 
cles. The hinges on which the reflectors turn may be fixed 
E * about eight or ten inches from the ground. By which means, 

5 © when the refleors ſtand upright, there will be an opening 
left beneath them, through which the air will continually 5 
4 flow in a briſk current, and greatly increaſe 208: evaporation z 


of the water.. 


In order alſo mat n no J Ane brine. may ip * into. the falt- = 
1 during rains, it will be neceſſary at ſuch times to ſtop 
tte narrow winding channel leading to the pits, by a little 
EF © ſluice. This channel alſo muſt be made very narrow, and 
| * every where covered over with boards. And there muſt not 
u be a pond at the entrance of the ſalt-pits, as in the French 
| © marſh, but only a narrow covered trench, ruuning parallel _ 
EO the ſide of the pits which is oppoſite to the reflectors. And 
_- The pond, which forms the entrance of the pits in the French One, 
falt marſh, muſt in this be detached from them; and inſtead 
thereof muſt be formed a fourth brine Pond, e 5 


us "with: the 1 md yk a {Jon 8 narrow channel. 
PO « 1 5 avill be ath tt Dy t P's 1 18 of the fat itt 0 of - 
l alabafter, or ſome other firong cement that will not eaſily br cal 


«up; by which means the ſalt may be drawn white.and pure, as in 


* marſoes,” 


A 


3 coverings for the pits in wet weather, and as reflectors of the 
| © ſun's heat upon them in dry weather. For when they are 
(let down they will prevent the rain from mingling with the 
| * ſtrong brine contained in the falt-pits ; and when they are 
4 drawn up in ſunſhiny weather, they will ſtrongl) reflect the 


7 « , pain and Pert: ga, « and not wa, and * as In x 10 French TN, 5 


” . 7 8 5 25 Den n r 
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ſtudied his ſubject well. The directions, he gives, are ſuch 
as willy probably, haye the deſired effect; and are, beſides, 


„ "4 * * * 
0 * Fw 7 5 
= 1 1 F ” 
ö > 


If theſe contrivances ſhould be reduced to practice in Eng- 
land, the ſalt will probably cryſtalize there much faſter than 
in the French ſalt marſhes. And the brine may be kept as 
deep, and even deeper there than in the French ſalt-pits. In 
which caſe the Engliſh ſalt marſh will require fewer pits 
© than in the method propoſed in the fore oing propoſition. | 
And if a ſhower or two of rain chances to fall, the operation 
Will only be retarded while the rain continues; whereas, in 
e the French open work, ſuch a quantity of rain falling often 
puts a ſtop to the work for two or three days, as all the freſh 
water that fell muſt again be exhaled, before any falt can be 


+ 
- Py af 


formed. e e 5 
But in order to prevent the weaker brine from being di- 
* luted with rains; and in order alſo to provide a ſufficient 
quantity of brine which may always be ready to ſupply 
: a the place of that which cryſtalizes in the ſalt-pits, it may 
| © be neceſſary to dig in the earth four ciſterns adjoining to the 
| - _* brine ponds above propoſed, which may be made tight at 
|  * the bottom and ſides with brick and clay, into which the 
| * brine in the ponds may be admitted when the rainy wea- _ 
„ther comes on, ſo that the brine of different degrees of 
I ſtrength may run into ſeparate ciſterns, and may again be 
_ «© plimped out of them into the ſeveral ponds from which it was 
«© drawn, as ſoon as the weather grows dry, and the freſh water, 
which fell into the ponds, hath by proper drains been firſt 
Fn oo Og CC Oo Oey 
4s to the ſalt-water in the reſervoir, if it ſhould not be 
„ found neceſſary to preſerve it from rains in ciſterns; when 
__ .* fo much rain falls, as to make it freſher than ſea-water, it 
may be let out, and ſea-water admitted into its place. And 
in order to promote the evaporation, and to make the {alt- 
water in the reſervoir fitter to ſupply the firſt brine pond with 
„ brine of a due ftrength, it may be proper, by means of a 
I ſmall fire engine, continually to force up the ſalt- water in the 
© reſervoir as often as occaſion requires, and by means of a di- = 
A © yerger fitted to the engine to make it deſcend again into the 
K reſervoir like a ſhower of rain; by which means the evapora- 
tion of the watery vapours will be greatly promoted, after 
much the ſame manner as is practiſed at ſeveral ſalt works in 


Germany where the brine is very weak. _ 


And thus by augmenting the force of the ſun's heat, and | 
of the air, and by promoting the evaporation of the watery _ 
** Vapours, and by preventing the brine from being diluted 
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to appearance, eaſily practicable. I am not without hopes 


| but that, encouraged by the noble premiums offered by the 
| Society, ſeveral i ingenious perſons will, within the Tpace of 
| the enſuing year, erect ſalt works on the doctor's plan, laid 
down in this propoſition ; eſpecially as it will, moſt fror 


yOu turn out to their particular advantage. 


By the three proceſſes hitherto mentioned it is pro- x. 
poſed to make the bay ſalt from ſea water; but in the 
fourth propoſition the doctor diſcovers another method of 
procuring this neceſſary and valuable commodity. He ob- 
ſerves, that : in ſeveral parts of England, large. quantities of 


bay ſalt may, with great eaſe, be prepared from the na- 


tural brine of ſalt ſprings, and alſo tory rock Jan,” ah - 


The 


ſlved in uw brine, or 1 water * at's 


p « EY rain, it is very probable; ou FOO hs 1 da 55 
double the quantity of ſalt might be prepared me ah -- 
1 Engliſh work with theſe contrivances, that is now uſually 
'« Prepared at a French falt marſh. of equal | magnitude.” = 


Brocunrigg, 


EE. Cheſhire, bers: they have awe brine almoſt fully See, 

= « ſaturated with falt, if they ſhould think proper to extract bay 

| 5 os ' alt from this brine, it may be pumped directly into faſt | 

| © pits (without any previous preparation) there to be wrought _ 
0 oh reflectors, as deſcribed under the foregoing propoſition, 

1 * Only, if there be any ochre or mud mixed with the brine, 
it may be proper to draw it firſt into covered reſervoirs or 

| * ciſterns, there to ſtand till theſe impurities are ſubſided, and 

| © from thence. to let it out into the ſalt pats. as occaſion may . 


10 "TeQUIrE, 


But if, as bs commonly happens, the 3 he: not fully 
60 « ſaturated with falt, then it may be expoſed to the ſun and 
« zjr in brine ponds with refleQors fitted to them until it be 
reduced to a ſaturated brine, after which it may be received 
into the ſalt pits. Or elſe the weak brine may be fully ſa- _ 
\« turated with rock alt, where that can be had cheap, or 
| even. with white ſalt, if due encouragement be given by Be 
Ga legiſlature. Or where there is plenty of rock ſalt and no 
& brine, freſh water, or ſea water, (if it can be conveniently 
5 had). may be ſaturated with it, and reduced to way” {alt 1 in ſalt 


1 Fits with reflectors as before deſcribed. 


Thus large quantities of bay f alt may be mas From: natu- "BR: 
"0 ral deine at 1 operation, as is PraGiifed ; at ths 9 6 of May 
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The greater the variety of the proceſſes of making br 


fo much the more advantage will naturally accrue to che f 


vo 4 in PEDIEE parts of the Weſt leer of the quantities 
which can thus be extracted ſome conjectures may be made ; 


e from the following calculations. 
1 Suppoſe a ſalt pit ſixteen feet ſquare. A work conſiſting 


© of eighteen pits of the ſame ſize, placed all in a row, will be 
e ninety-five yards long, and will be ſomewhat larger than the | 
L ſalt pits of the French marſh before deſcribed. The area 
© of each of theſe pits will be two hundred and fifty-ſix ſquare _ 


feet, and if they are covered a quarter of a foot deep with 


_ «© brine, then each pit will contain ſixty-four cubic feet of 

| 20 brine. But from * Dr. Baynard's experiments, a cubic foot 
of common water weighs exactly ſeventy-ſix pounds troy, 
«© Therefore ſixty- four cubic feet weighs 64x76=4864 pounds 


S troy, Suppoſing therefore each pound, or twelve ounces, of 


© brine to contain three ounces and a half of ſalt, then 486, 
pounds of brine will contain 17024 ounces or 1064 pounds 
— averdupois of ſalt, and eighteen pits of the ſame dimenſions 
6 19152 pounds, which is exactly 228 buſhels of falt, Each 


= weighing eighty-four pounds averdupois. 


hut as a pound troy, or twelve ounces, of water, will dif. 
44 ſolve more falt than three ounces and an half; if therefore 


| « the pits be filled to the depth of three inches with fully-ſa- 


«© turated brine, more ſalt will be contained in them than here 
e ſuppoſed. If it therefore be granted, as many affirm, thata 


_ _ .** gallon, ale meaſure, of the ſtrongeſt Cheſhire brine, which 
* 15 almoſt fully ſaturated, holds three pounds averdupois of 


«© faſt, (which is very nigh a pound of falt to three pounds of 


water) the 7059 #; gallons of fully-ſaturated brine, ſuppoſed 


das before to be containe J in the eighteen ſalt pits, will hold 


* ſomewhat more than 21177 pounds, or two bundred. aud 
e fifty-two buſhels nine pounds of ſalt. 

In order. to eſtimate. the time required to prepare the 
above quantity of ſalt, let it be ſuppoſed (as with great res- 


( ſon it may) that in dry ſummer weather, half an inch depth 


of water will, one day with another, exhale from the ſalt pits 


- hen wrought with reflectors. Then three inches depth, 
4 the quantity of brine contained in the ſalt pits, will be ex- | 


“ haled in fix days; ſo that at the end of fix days all the falt, 


contained in the brine, will remain dry at the bottom of the 


$5 * pits; which according to the firſt ſuppoſition, is two hun- 
» dred and twenty-eight buſhels of bay ſalt; and, according 


. «6 to the ſecond, e more than two hundred ooh 
2 „6 bu Ell. 


4 CE | See bis Exp. made, at aun in s he Ph, Tr. Wt 
3 


3 . As an. + Mii... 8 ELL. 
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manufacturers of a commodity, as they have an opportu- 
nity of chuſing that which is moſt ſuited to their conve- 
nience; and conſequently they will have it in their 


power to erect their works at leſs expence, and carry 
ö them on with greater eaſe, than if they had only a ſin- 
| gle plan to purſue, and a ſingle proceſs to work by. 


In his fifth propoſition, the very ingenious Dr. Browns | 
"riep recapitulates the advantages that will accrue from 
making bay ſalt in England, obſerving that bay ſalt may 
be prepared here, by the foregoing methads, at a very moderate 
erpence, equal in goodneſs to the beſt foreign bay ſalt, and 7 
in pony, * ufficient for the conſumption of all the Britiſh 
dmminions ® IB not ie a 3 encouragement for the 


t eftabliſh- - 


babes. "And 172 we e divide thoſe quantities by fin. FE num 
„ber of days in which all the water is exhaled, we ſhall find 
„chat, according to the firſt ſuppoſition, thirty-eight buſhels, 
© *© and, according to the ſecond, ſomewhet more than forty-two 
14 buſhels of bay ſalt may be daily prepared in dry ſummer wea- 


t ther, in a work of the above dimenſions. 


The ſame calculations alſo ſhew the quantity of alt, which 5 
1 may be prepared from ſea water in a ſalt marſh, where the 
| *pits are of the dimenſions above ſuppoſed; for in both _ 
( caſes the ſalt pits muſt be kept conſtantly filled with a fully- 
| * ſaturated brine, But if only half the quantity here ſup- _ 
| © poſed, viz. twenty-one buſhels, or 1764 pounds of falt, can 
| © be made every dry ſummer day in a ſalt marſh of the above 
„ dimenſions, it is as much as is commonly made every day 
„ from brine in a faltern whole boiler contains eight hundred 9 


x „ gallons.” Prownrigg. 


If, in the firſt place, v we compare the trench falt — 
« with the Engliſh faltern for boiling white falt, we ſhall find 
the expence of making the former much leſs than that of 
making the jatter; in which the expence of boiliag-houſes, 
* hot- houſes, furnaces, ſalt-pans, Sec. is very conſiderable; * 
and which alſo frequently require large ſums to be laid out 
on them to keep them in repair; whereas the Frenſh marſn 
© requires very little repairs. Beſides, the expence of coals or 
* other fewel is very great in the Engliſh ſaltern, which is 
Kall ſaved in the French bay falt work ; and the expence of -:-- 
6 * labour will be more in proportion to the quantity of the ſalt 
| made in the Engliſh white ſalt work than in the French ſalt 
. 5 marſh, And for weſe reaſons ; ; og the French mw ſalt 
„ . 8 of „„ . t | 
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eftabliſhment of ſuch kind of ſalt works? I own, I think 


it is, and at it is A "Oy happy nne that the 


+ _ perſons 0 


4 is better than the Engliſh boiled ſalt, yet it can be made for 
e ſeven or eight ſhillings a ton, which is little more . 


« third of the price for which white ſalt can be made in the | 


<6 moſt commodious parts of Great Britain. 


If again we co 27 5 the French ſalt marſh ith the Engliſh 


The expence of the Engliſh falt marſh will Adern be con- 


e ſiderably increaſed by the additional contrivances propoſed 
ander the third Prop. The moſt expenſive of theſe will be 
the reflectors, which I am informed by a good judge, if 
e made of ſtrong ſail- cloth ſtretched on frames, and painted 
4. * white, and properly fixed to poſts, ſo as to cover eighteen 


« pits of ſixteen feet ſquare, might probably coſt gol. or at 


” « the moſt 607. And ſhould all the other contrvances coſt 60/. | 
more, or even double that ſum; this additional expence : 

would be very quickly accounted for in the profit of the 
Work, as it is probable that double the quantity of falt might 


© be wade with theſe contrivances, that could be made without 


e „them. And the additional labour, which theſe contrivances 
Would occaſion, would make very little increaſe of expence, 


as it would all be performed when no falt is drawn, and 


ce conſequently when the labourers have little elſe to do. 


As to the work propoſed under Prop. IV. for making bay 


. ſalt from natural brine; twice as much ſalt might be pre. 
ß pared in it in one day (according to the foregoing calcula- 
8 tions) as is uſually made in a Cheſnire ſaltern, whoſe pan 
__** cantains eight hundred gallons ; - Although: the ſaltern would 

© require much more money to ere it, and to keep it in re- 
E, pair, beſides the. expence of coals - which is the heavieſt 
Article, coſting oftimes above two- tu 2 of the vale of all 
"8 * the faſt Prepared with them, N 8 


| 8 5 6 a 


under Prop. II. we ſhall find that where the”: 
'< ſituation is equally convenient, the difference of the expence in 
making them will be very inconſiderable. For as the partitions 
between the alt pits, and the trench and fluice which ad- 
e mit the ſea water, and the walls between the ponds, are the 
e moſt expenſive parts of the work; if therefore the Engliſh | 
Work be one-fifth part more in ſurface than the French work, 
«jr will not require above one-tenth part more expence to make — 
« jt, than to make the other. And this ſmall difference in the 
* prime coſt of the two works, will occaſion but a very trifling 
difference in the expence of making falt in them eſpecially 
= « 25 the works, when finiſhed, will require. little repairs we 
* inen or thirty years. | 


5 "uf be preſumed that 
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perſons who may propoſe to be candidates for the pre- 
miums to be given by the Society, will have ſo good 


a guide to conduct them in their infant undertakings. 


« All theſe thing therefore confidered, it may ; with alba : 
ay ſalt may be made in ſeveral parts of 


Great Britain, nearly as cheap as it is now made in France. 


| <« And as the French and other foreign, ſalt muſt be charged 
with a conſiderable freight when brought to the Britiſh mar- 
4 ket, it is very probable that bay ſalt made in Great Britain 
TE... might be afforded cheaper there than French or any other 
„ foreign ſalt; eſpecially as there is 1s. 1 4d. paid more in 
duties for every half hundred weight of foreign. ſalt, than for 
] in England, 
4 which ought to be conſidered as a bounty to the Britiſh ma- | 
nnufacturer of bay ſalt. Moreover, the law now allows three 
| © buſhels duty free, for every wey (or forty buſhels) of Bri- 
| © tiſh ſalt carried coalt-wiſe ; which allowance will not only 
make up for the waſte in carriage, but will alſo pay the ex- 
| « pence of carrying the ſalt to market, to moſt parts of Eng- 5 
land. The laws therefore, as they now ſtand, are extremely 
_ « fayourable to the Britiſh manufacturers of bay ſalt, who to- 
4 gether with the public, would, in all probability, reap great 
| « advantage by making falt works, ſuch as before propoſed. 
And ſuch numbers of theſe works might be made at proper 
Bu. places along the Britiſh coaſts, and nigh brine pits where 
fuel is ſcarce, as would afford bay ſalt enough for all the 
| © occaſions of Great Britain; and might even furniſh an article 
| * for exportation in thoſe thips which are ſent from thence 
no "py. to en e and into o the Os: for . Ls 


e the ſame quantity of Britiſh ſalt conſum 


B «By 4 3 as now gelle, bite 3 1 1 0 of 5 
1 1 1 manufacture canſumed in E gland, gay. a duty Y 35, 4% = | 


8 5e per buſhel, weighing fifty-fix pounds. 


But bay ſalt, andother foreign falt there ab pays a 25 . 
9 of 6s. 8d. per buſhel, aveighing ejighty- four pounds. So that 
N 4 5 Sex pounds of foreign alt pays 4s. 5 3d. in duty ; from which fk 
= 4d. being deducted, there remains Is. 14d. which is paid „ 

ff * x pounds of Foreign ſalt more than 7 the Jame quantity of | 

th caſes an alloavance is 

K « mad for prompt payment. I Scotland the exciſe upon Britiſh alt, 95 
© as well as for eig Jak. 75 ere con 2 is 7 9 of that paid in 


Boe Jalt conſumed in England. In 


65 «bs land.” 


5M 2 all falt nde ts is curing ſuch #6 1 porte 1 10 rig 
© 6e — i in beth i ts 6 the united ID free Li duty,” * 
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5 The reaſons for eſtabliſhing works of this nature in Eng- 
land are very cogent; there is annually a great con- 
ſumption of this commodity in England, and Scotland, 


almoſt the whole of which is imported from abroad, at a 


very conſiderable expence to the nation. All the money 
which goes for the purchaſe of bay ſalt will by that means 
= fared, and the balance of trade with foreigners will 5 
be by fo much the more in our favour. Excuſe any in- 
accuracies in this letter, as it was written in a great hurry, 
leſt it ſhould be too late to * inſerted i in benen next 88 | 
25 lication. | 
My | f Vonr buwble "OY | : 
- London, Dee. 15 276 50 Ax ATTENDING Melis. | 


« « flax, iron, timber, and other commodities of thoſe con- 


. tries. 


It remains now to 1 that bey ſalt, this aide in 


Great Britain, will anſwer all the purpoſes of foreign bay 


e ſalt, and will be equall good for caring fiſh and Heſh, and : 


66 for all other culinary uſes. 


As to the ſea ſalt, no one will call his in queſtion, es; * 
4 is made from the ſame water as foreign marine bay ſalt, and 


the method Propoſed for making it appears to be at leaſt as 


ce good as that which is practiſed by foreigners. And it hath 1 


1 oo « already been found by experience, that bay ſalt made in 7 


„ Hampſhire is not inferior to foreign bay ſalt for the above- 
4 mentioned uſes. And where natural brine is ſufficiently pure, 
0 as at Droitwich, there is no doubt but that an. excellent bay 
. E ſalt might be made from it at one operation, as is practiſed 
"=" tf in the iſle of May, and in other hot countries. But if there 
be much calcarious earth, or other earthy impurities mixed 


— with the brine, as in Cheſhire; ſuch brine will afford a bet- 
ter ſalt, if it is only of a moderate ſtrength, ſo that it may re- 


main a conſiderable time in brine ponds, there to mellow, 
and to heighten i into a fully-ſaturated brine, and to depoſite 
K its earthy impurities, which would be IT prejudicial t to . | 
1.0 falt We: maxed. with. 8 3 : 9 5 
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NUMBER LXV. 


: Coty of a a from Mr. William $t. Clair, to Mr. Roe 
% Walham-Green, DT * wo uns 75 n "> 


ae N ®, 
pr ol 


HOP E you will foreive this trouble Be one e 


has been for many years a lover and practiſer of huſ- 


5 dabdyy; 3 and your fame having reached me, I am curious 
| to know, from yourſelf, if what I have heard is fact; which 

| js, that you have forty-five or fifty acres, and that ou 
3 make thirty-five pounds per acre: this is what I can have 
no conception of; and, if it is ſo, I am ſure you have brought | 


3 . to the higheſt pitch of any in Britain. 9 5 


It; you will be ſo good as to favour me with a ſcheme of 
1 your management, it will be the higheſt obligation you can 
confer on me. Of late I have heard much ſpoken in praiſe 
of burnet graſs: I never have ſeen it; but as I hear you: --- 
deal in it, Ican apply to no better hand to be informed of 
3 quality, and whether or not yout think it exceeds other 1 


3 Crafter for hay and paſturage. 


lzmave an incloſure of about twenty acres 1 . to = 
i hay down with graſs ſeeds the enſuing ſpring : if T have en- . 
couragement from you, I would layi it down with burnet _ 
graſs, if I can be ſupplied with the ſeed; and ! ſhould be 
glad to know the quantity ſhould be fown- upon the acre, 
and if it is ſown by the buſhel, or by weight, and the price; 
_ allo the nature of the ſoil which ſuits it beſt, Your anſwer e 


7 to this will " much oblige, 
1 8 IR, 


Vour mo bumble bunt, Fi 5 5 


rann. Nov. ar, 1 1707 5 Mu. SAINT Cat. 
I all „„ N. U M- : 
_ Having 1 been rind by Mr Rosas with this letter, „ 
5 105 the anſwer he wrote to it, which immediately follows; we 


— could not defer Projengng.. theſe two curious Peer, to our 
= 5 | | OD | readers. 


: | _ 
. oi I EI 


JJECCCCCCC Re order FO An gan 
„ f i — 2 *. 0 * ox £ = 


8 2 8 tis true I have forty acres of land, but have but 


- acre: then I mowed it a fifth time, ſo ſuppoſe they com- 


NUMBER LXVI. 


11. kobe Anſwer to the above Letter, being a De- 
* of the Culture of the Burnet and Lucern Plants, 
48 now. 1 with oC N by Hite. : 


"SIR, 


HAV N your a of che 2111.0 of Mn, $5 
by which I find a ſtory loſes nothing by being handed 


about ten in lucern. As to what they ſay of my making — 
7 thirty-five pounds per acre, I will tell you how that was. 
1 fold the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth mowings at 


: 2 ſhilling per rod, which came to thirty-two pounds per 


SEP | Puted the fifth to come to three pounds, which certainly 


made thirty-five pounds, which it did. But I don't ap- 
- prove mowing it ſo often ; for it bleeds it too much, and 


Ee. gives too much air to the natural _ ms Sond. is | 


55 inclined to bear. 


loads per acre. 


Fs me, the diſorder amongſt | the cattle proceeds from it, 
when the froſt comes ſo ſtrong as to open the pores of the 


Af your ſoil i is s very good, you can make ſeven or  cight | 2 


___ Yourland am be deep both for lis and . you = 
muſt trench your ground two ſpades deep, or three if it 
will bear it; but be very cautious of not turning up the 
dead ground; for, if you do, you will be ſeven years be- 
fore you can bring your ground about. J have expe- 
rienced the nature of dead ſoil, and it is very clear to 


” ground, ſo as to reach that dead ſoil, Thien is of ſo | ack 7 4 


Ls ſonous A nature that | it täten the 3 9 
15 | ' Burnet — 


readers.” Mr. Rocque 3 1s ; requeſted to accept of our thanks for: 

| his kind communication; and any future pieces, from fo intel- 3 
 ligent and experienced a hand, cannot but be highly acceptable _ 
to us and the public, N. oh 
»The dead foil, as Mr. Rocuns terms it, may be very pro- 


; 8 5 hs” to Paſtures and Bray lands; ; "oe what w—_ 7 . | 
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| Burnet is a very valuable graſs ; it is always in ſap: 
the great property of it is, you can keep the grafs from the 
middle of September, till February; March, and April, 
which are the months other N are N 
: ſcarce. 5 ? 
:/TOU muſt feed the han for if you do not, it will be 
ready' to mow defore the proper ſeaſon of mak ING hay. © 
muſt be fed from February till the 1ſt of May ; ; the ſeed t 
will be ripe about the middle of June : you muſt threſh it 
then, between wet and dry, and leave part of the ſeed with _ 
the hay, Which will be as good as corn and hay together, : 
even if the ſeed is not amongſt it. The {talks are 0 ſolid ts. 
chat it can equally ſerve for hay and Sin = 
"ON actually now keep a horſe with only the baviier bay * 
ſtrav/ that has been threſhed, and Soy body who ſees NG. | 
is aſtoniſhed to ſee how wal he looks! . 


Burnet muſt be mowed twice, (the ſecond mowing 


muſt be in the middle of e and threſhed HRS 0 : 
3 hiſt, which is in June. e 1 
Jou cultivate burnet much in le Hine 4 manner r you. — — 
- | lucerh, Firſt get your ground in good order; if it wil! 
. not bear trenching, dung it well; the fibres will get in the 
ſeour ſoil, being drove by the top, if the top be ſtrong: I have | 

- experienced it. I dug up a root of ſaintfoin, which was 
nine feet ten inches long. I was aſtoniſhed to find, that 

| that root could live in that dead ſour poiſonous ſoil; n 

am . 7 had 1 taken a 3 of that bad foil, OS 


= may hive: for bis the liforder among - ths cattle | to "ths 
influence of this dead foil, we are at a loſs to imagine. + 

itt ſhould have this effect, is not very apparent; its being of I 
hurt to paſtures, Se. may proceed from its being permitted to EE, 

le ſtill in an inactive ſtate, ſo as not to be permeable to the 
influences of the ſun, air, and froſts: whereas in land that is 

| Kept in tillage, we cannot but be of opinion, and experience 
warrants us in it, that turning up the under ſtratum may very 
often be of ſervice to correct the ſoil, and the dead earth will 
ſoon be meliorared by the action of the ſun, air, and froſts; to 
Which every part of it is at different times expoſed by the fre- 

| quent as the land receives in its preparatory We, when 8 
"20" intended for. a full rep of « corn. N. 8 | 
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and ſpread it upon a rod of ground, it would Have 
8 poiſoned Ne, WS 
Your ground being in | good order, you may Gs it in 
- April, May, June, July, and Auguſt; it is to be ſown, 
| broad-caſt, like the lucern ; but befard you ſow it, harrow | 
and roll your ground, then ſow twelve pounds to an acre; | 
mix no corn with it; then harrow it with a light harrow, 
and roll it again: about ten days after, you will ſee your 
| ſeed coming up with a round leaf. Keep your crop very 

clean the firſt year, of all things ; 1 then it will keep itſelf : 


I clean afterwards. 1 


The difference in the cultivating theſe two gail is 
8 P you ſow but twelve pounds of burnet to an acre, 
and mix nothing with it; 3 but as to lucern, you muſt firſt 

| ſow a buſhel of barley or oats, then fourteen pounds of 
lucern per acre: never mow it till it is in bloom, and 


when jou do, harrow it with a heavy harrow, which will 


565 keep your lucern clean from natural graſs, help the —— 
„ tation n greatly, and breed the nitre. BS am, 
5 Vous W Kn 

. Watham-Green, Dec. 6, 0. BAR. Rocave. . 


. NUMBER LXVII. . 
85 4 Letter FE am » Philip Thickneſſe, Es; to Mr. Robert Davis, 


e an e Fame ee on a Plant, : 


SLR, 


ITRANGE : as the following account may appear to 
every reader, it is nevertheleſs true; and if any of 


1 the correſpondents of the Muſeum Rufticum doubt the fact, 


after conſidering the following relation, you may refer 


ttzhdem to me, or any other of the gentlemen, whoſe names 


I have made known to you for that purpoſe. 0 
About fourteen years ago a particular friend of mine, 5 


5 1 who had a N near James-Street, Bedford-Row, was 


informed = 


. 
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and it remains a myſtery to this day. 


I "I friend, and other perſons who examined * fre = 
1 N collected a great part of the quickſilver from ſeve- 
aal of the branches by ſtriking them, and catching the 
globules or ſmall drops, which inſtantly united in the 
| hand, and left no doubt that it was pure crude quickſilver! 
| and the next day, after thus gathering it, it gave freſh 
W proofs of its limbetick quality; for not only the ſurface 
| would be again powdered over, but in the hollow of the 
leaves, and particularly in thoſe formed by the inſertion 
| of the foot-ſtalks, ſmall drops alſo would be formed we the 8 
1 conflux of the ſmall particles continually emitted! . 
In this ſtate it continued about three weeks or a Sword, PS 
F cl the froſt killed it, together with the reſt of its ſpecies. e 
| My friend, knowing his ſervant to be ingenious, took — 
* every precaution to find out whether he watered the Chry= 
| Janthemum with any ſolution of quickſilver, or uſed any 
art, or whether it really was the production of chance; 
and he was thoroughly convinced of the latter, for had 
the ſervant known ſuch a ſecret, he could have repeated it 
another year, and thereby have raiſed a large ſum of Wader ph 
* pang f ſuch a . to the . 8 = 


299 
. informed by his ſervant, that a Chryſanthemum (a flower- | 
ing plant commonly known) in the garden appeared to 
| Have very ſmall particles of quickfilver ſpread over the 
” whole ſurface of its leaves and ſtalks ! My friend (who is 
| not apt to let the ſlighteſt information eſcape him, and by 

| that means wants very little) examined this plant with all 
dhe attention due to ſo extraordinary a prod uction, and was 
| thoroughly convinced of the fact: every leaf and ſtalk had 
a multitude of ſmall globules of quickſilver adhering thereto, _ 
and which ſeemed to (and no doubt did) iſſue from the 
= perſpiratory duQs of the plant. 0 

| The fact being aſcertained, my friend ſuffered. ed | 

| ingenious men of his acquaintance to examine the plant, 

4 and enquire into the cauſe; who were all ſatisfied of this 

3 Ny production, though none could account for : 
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The only tolerable reaſon, therefore, which can be af- 
ſigned towards leading to a diſcovery i is, that as my friend 


frequently amuſed himſelf with a. variety of chemical ex- 
periments. (among which there were ſome wherein quick- 


| filver was employed in various forms) the glaſſes and cru. 
cibles uſed, together with the refuſe of it, were waſhed and 
thrown out near the place where this Chryſanthemum grew, 
and the grateful plant undertook ſpontaneouſly to reſtore 


again to its maſter, in this unheard-of manner, and in 
purity too, what it had received in ſome corrupt ſtate! On 


the other hand, my friend made many experiments on the 


ſame kind of plants, all which either died, or failed of 
the wiſhed-for effet ®, _ 


Perhaps this iccount. may lead fame of your readers 5 
* purſue this matter further; many great diſcoveries have 
been made by chance ; but as this ſtory borders on the 
5 marvellous, you are at liderty either to print or tell the 


: PURE 9e 
8 1 R. 


Vour K e 1 


5 Dee. 7 e, 5 Faun Tackxkssk, 


2 1 If, 6s 1 have heard aſſerted, it be true, that men 

who have taken calomel in great quantities, have, with a 
N microſcope, perceived it to iſſue through the pores of the 
8 8 5 ſhin, it cannot be more extraordinary that a "phage ſhould oo 


5 be operates « on in uy: fame c manner. 


* If: we 1 wot. we TOR 3 1 Pang hand 54 


poſſibilin of mixing mercury, in ſome forms, with the ſap of a 


plant by a kind of inoculation, wiz. by making an incihon 
* the bark, and inſerting the preparation; part of which the 
wy will ia its circulation, or courſe, imbibe : we defire, however, 


e dep 5 "Ps be mag. on 0 cite |, we we not Cenen 5 
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NUMBER LXVIII. 


| 4 Leter ta Mr. Robert Davis, on the Ame 7 tali · 


Win Lucern * 5 


"BEA, 


\HOUGH the Jugs, "PR been cultivated with great | 
| ſucceſs in ſome parts of England, and its advantages 


100 qualities with the method of cultivation, very fully ſet 
forth in Miller's Dictionary, yet as it is there ſet down by 

the name of Medica, and in a book that is not ſo likely to 
fall into the hands of the many who will ſcek inſtruction 255 
from the Muſeum Rufticum, I think it a very proper ſub- 

15 ject to be mentioned therein, in order to encourage thoſe, 
who have a mind to be ſufficiently informed of its wonderful ; 
© - increaſe, to loſe no time in propagating a graſs, f from which : 
* ſo much Vewene muſt ae 1. e 


1 voured the Muſeum Rufticum with the piece marked Number III. 


in which we muſt requeſt our readers to correct the following _ : 
= Errata, viz, page 16, line 5, for trees only as, read, trees only 1 
that; and page 17, line 15 for, 9 8 the animaleulee 7s, read, | 
- year the egg of the animalcula is. 175 
1 + The gentleman, who favours our work with i letter, 
| refers our readers to Miller's Gardener's Dictionary for infor- 
mation reſpecting the manner of cultivating it. As this work 
| of Mr. Miller's is of a high price, we thall, for the benefit of 
ſuch as have no opportunity to ſee it, give the ingenious au- 
| tnor's ſentiments on the ſubjeR, Under the title Medica, he 
| fays, „The method I would direct for the ſowing theſe ſeeds 
* {of lucern) is as follows: After having well ploughed, and har- 
| rowed the land very fine, you ſhould make a drill quite acroſs 
the ground, almoſt half an inch deep, into which the ſeeds 
| ſhould be ſcattered very thin; then cover them over a quarter of 
an inch thick, or ſomewhat more, with the earth; then proceed 
| to make another drill, about a foot and a half from the former, 
ſowing the ſeeds therein in the ſame manner as before; and ſo 
| Proceed through the whole ſpot of ground, allowing the ſame 
| diſtance between row and row, and ſcatter the ſeeds very thin 
in the drills. In this manner an acre of land will require about 
* fix ponds of _ lor when it 1s vn Re if the ſeed 
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In April laſt I cleared a ſmall ſpot of ground, in order 
TOP ” Re Oh WO on 


grows well, the plants will be fo clofe as to ſpoil each other 


In 2 year or two, the heads of them growing to a conſiderable 


 fize, as will allo the roots, provided they have room. I have 
meaſured the crown of one root, which was in my poſſeſſion, 
_ eighteen inches diameter, from which I cut near four hundred 
faors at one time, which is an extraordinary increaſe, and this 
upon a poor dry gravelly ſoil, which had not been dunged for 
many years; but the root was at leaſt ten years old; ſo that if 


this crop be well cultivated, it will continue many years, and 


_ be equally good as when it was firſt ſown; for the roots generally 
run very deep in the ground, provided the foil be dry; and al- 
though they ſhould meet a hard grayel a foot below the ſur- 
face, yet their roots will penetrate it, and make their way 
downward, as I have experienced, having taken up ſome of 
them, which were above a yard in length, and had run above two 
feet into a rock of gravel, which was ſo hard as not to be 
_ boſfened, without mattocks and crows of iron, and that with 
much difficulty. The reaſon for directing this ſeed to be ſown. 


in rows, is, that the plants may have room to grow, and for 


che better ſtirring the ground between them, to deſtroy the _ 


weeds, and encourage the growth of the plants; which may be 4 
very caily effected with a Dutch hoe, jult after the cutting 


the crop each time, which will cauſe the plants to ſhoot again 
in a very little time, and be much ſtronger than in ſuch places, 
where the ground cannot he ſtirred ; but when the plants firſt 


come up, the ground between ſhould be hoed with a common 


mon ; and if in doing of this you cut up the plants, where they _ 5 


are too thick, it will cauſe the remaining to be much ſtronger. oy 
This hoeing ſhould be repeated two or three times, while the 
plants are young, accordiug as the weeds are produced, obſerv- 


ing always to do it in dry weather, that the weeds may the 


better be deſtroyed, With this management the plants will 
grow to the height of two feet and more, by the beginning 
of Auguſt, (it having been fown in April,) when the flowers 
will begin to appear; at which time it {hould be cut, obſerving 
to do it in a dry ſeaſon, if it is to be made hay, and keep it 


_ often turned, that it may ſoon dry, and be carried off the wy 


ground; for if it lie long upon the roots, it will prevent the 
_ thooting again. After the crop is taken off, you ſhould flir 


Ds and looſen the ſurface, which will cauſe the plants to ſhoot 


again in a ſhort time, ſo that by the beginning of September 
there will be ſhoots four or five inches high, when you may 


turn in ſheep upon it, to feed it down; for it will not be fit to 


deut again the ſame ſeaſon ; (our corre/pondent cut a Jecond cr it 
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the beginning of October] nor ſhould the ſhoots be ſuffered to 
remain on the plants, which would decay when the froſty wea- 
ther comes on, and fall down upon the crown of the roots, 
and prevent their ſhooting early the ſucceeding ſpring. So that 
the beſt way is to feed it until November, when it will have 
done ſhooting for that ſeaſon ; but it ſhould not be fed by large 
_ cattle the firſt year, becauſe the roots being young, would be 
in danger of being deſtroyed, either by the trampling upon 
them, or their pulling them out of the ground; but ſheep will 
be of ſervice to the roots by dunging the ground, provided they 
do not eat it too cloſe, ſo as to endanger the crown of the roots. 
The beginning of February, the ground between the roots ſhould 
de again ſtirred with the hoe, to encourage them to ſttoot again; 
but in doing of this you ſhould be careful not to injure the 
erown of the roots, upon which the buds are at that time very 
turgid and ready to puſh, With this management, if the foil _ 
be warm, by the middle of March the ſhoots will be five or 
_ fix inches high, when, if you are in want of fodder, you may - 
| feed it down till a week in April; after which it ſhould be 
| ſuffered to grow for a crop, which will be fit to cut the begin- 
| ning of June, when you ſhould obſerve to get it off the ground 
_ as ſoon as poſſible, and ſtir the ground with a Dutch hoe, which _ 
will forward the plants ſhooting again, ſo that by the middle 
or latter end of July, there will be another crop fit to cut, 
which muſt be managed as before; after which it ſhould be fed 
| down again in autumn; and as the roots, by this time, will _ 
have taken deep hold in the ground, there will be little danger 
of hurting them, if you ſhould turn in larger cattle; but you _ 
muſt always obſerve not to ſuffer them to remain; after the 
boots have done ſhooting, leſt they ſhould eat down the crown _ 
ol the roots below the buds, which would conſiderably damage, 
if not deſtroy them. In this manner you may continue con- 
ſtantly to have two crops to cut, and two feedings upon this 
plant; and in good ſeaſons there may be three crops cut, and 
two feedings, which will be a great improvement, eſpecially _ 
as this plant will grow upon dry barren ſoils, where graſs will _ 
come to little, and be of great uſe in dry ſummers, wen 
grais is often burnt up, And as it is an early plant in the 
ſpring, ſo. it will be of great ſervice, when fodder falls ſhort _ 
at that ſeaſon, when it will be fit to feed at leaſt a month before 
graſs or clover ; for I have had this plant eight inches high by _ 
the tenth of March, old ſtyle, at which time the graſs in the 
fame place has ſcarcely been one inch high.” The above is the 
method recommended by Mr. Miller for the cultivating of lucern 2 
for our parts, we ſhould rather incline to prefer that practiſed by 
Mr. Rocque, who ſows it in the broad-caſt, fourteen pounds 3 
n acre, and keeps his crop clear from natural graſs and weeds 


oh 
3 G 
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to try the experiment; and in the beginning of October I 
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cut a ſecond crop *; and I have all the reaſon imaginable 


to believe, from what I have already perceived, that an 
_ acre of lucern will produce more feed, and be of more 
ſervice to a farmer, than four acres of meadow land, 
Tuhe late Admiral Vernon had, behind his ſtudy window, 
a ſmall ſpot of this lucern ; and he, as I am well informed, 
uſed frequently to point out to it, and tell his tenants and 
neighbouring farmers, that hat ſpot of ground maintained | 
his two coach-horſes + ! but the thing was new, and the 
_ generality of farmers do not chuſe to employ their land in 


cultivation of outlandiſh grain. 


by dragging over it a ſtrong heavy harrow, which, though it 


ſhould ſplit the crown of ſome of the roots, would do them 
no material injury (ſee page 298.) We would recommend it 
however to the ingenious, to give the two methods a fair trial, 


and communicate to us the reſult of their experiments: perhaps 


it might anſwer very well to the farmer, cultivated either way; 
and in fact our principal reaſon for preferring Mr. Rocque's {| 
method, is its approaching neareſt to the common huſbandry, 
and therefore more likely to be ſoon brought into general } 


7 Practice. . 


Mr. Miller feems to think it will not be fit to cut a ſecond | 
time the firſt vear. Perhaps this gentleman's land was better 
than that on which Mr. Miller made his experiments; the ſea- 
ſon might alſo be more favourable. See the laſt note. 

Mr. Miller, mentioning the great increaſe of this plant, has 
the following words. I have been afſured by perſons of un- 
doubted credit, who have cultivated this plant in England. 

4 that three acres of it have fed ten cart-horſes, from the end of | 

«© April to the beginning of October, without any other food, 

though they have been conſtantly worked. Indeed, the beſt 
„ uſe, which can be made of this graſs, is to cut it, and 

6 ove it green to the cattle: where this hath been daily prac- 
„ tiſed, I have obſerved that by the time the field has been 

„ cut over, that part which was the firſt cut, hath been read7 


to cut again, ſo that there has been a conſtant ſupply in 


the ſame field, from the middle of April till the end of. 
» Ocdcober; when the ſeaſon has continued long mild, and 
when the ſummers have proved ſhowery, I have known fix 
cCrops cut in one ſeaſon ; but in the dryeſt ſeaſons there will be | 
always three. When the plant begins to flower, it ſhould then 
be cut, for if it ſtands longer, the ſtalks will grow hard, and | 


a the under leaves will decay, ſo that the cattle will not 


« gr cedily devour it. Where there is a quantity of this cul- - 
_ «« rivated, ſome of it ſhould be cut before the flowers appears | 
. ** otherwiſe there will be too much to cut within a proper 


4% time. 


' 15 
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In ſhort, they do not, nor will try, what they think doubt⸗ 


| rl experiments; but if every gentleman, who has an 
acre of land to ſpare, would employ it in the cultivation of 
this graſs, (2 graſs that is both hay and corn,) and by that 
means convince his tenants and neighbours of its utility, 
neither he, or they, would have any cauſe to repent it. 
And for their full inſtruction for that purpoſe, I will refer 
them to Miller, this being meant only as an advertiſement 
of a ſeed, though well known; ſo little propagated in a 


a climate that it never fails to proſper in, 5 rightly mana- 
ged, and when once got out of the ground, wilr remain = 


= without Further trouble for many years 1 


1 in. 8 IR, 
Felixtow Cortage, N Nov. 0, 1763. FE Your UI „e. 
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4 Letter to the Editers, ee the Planting of Finer n on 


Calli. e 0 yy will bear WI Fr ball. 5 


GrxriklzEx, A 


T F thoſe . who have old i or ruins on | their. 

. eſtates, would plant vines on the tops, where they 8 
find breaks ſufficient to put in mould, and turn the vine 
branches over, and cultivate their growth ; in this inverted. 
ſtate, they will have finer fruit than "IF. which. grow in 


5 the uſual Way. 


Vor. 1. No. 5 4. : R 2 | I know 1 


We maſt not omit. mentioning. the . nature of: this . 
5 Fe The writer quoted in the preceding notes ſays, ä 
m the very cold winter, 1728-9, he had ſome roots of this plant, 
which were dug up in October, and laid upon the ground in 
the open air till the beginning of March, when being planted 
again, they ſhot out very vigorouſly. foon after; nay, een 
while they lay upon the ground, they ruck out fibres from the 
ander fide of the roots, and had begun to ſhoot green from the _ 

crown. But the ſame writer obſerves, that wet will deſtroy 
them, for having ſowen ſome feed on a moiſt ſpot of ground for 
a trial, they came up very well, and flouriſhed exceedingly _ 
Curing the ſummer ; but the winters rains rotted the roots ab. 


z dose and killed moi of them before ſong 
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2 know a clergyman, who has planted ſome on the church 5 
tower; and by weaving five or ſix bunches of grapes toge- 


ther, when they firſt began to form, they have appeared 

as one bunch when ripe, and as ſuperior in flavour as in 
BL quantity, owing t to the Foes: of the ſoil wherein the vine 
. 1 | 5 

5 4 am, GenTLenen, 5 
ED I He Your” s, Ec. 
Epſom, Dec. 18, 1763. e 
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Copy of a Letter to Mr. Rocque * „% Walham- Green, Fe 2 
Ar. Corbet, Salop, reſpeiting the Culture 9 # the Burge 


and nd Graſs, 5 
1 I R, 


5 thirty pounds; ; viz. twelve pounds to an acre. 


I intend to ſow it in March, or April next, as you that | 
| adviſe, and ſhall ſave ſeed From: it the firſt year, and mom 


: I ſuppoſe the ſeed will be ripe, and fit to mow in June: 


x 1 purpoſe grazing it afterwards till September, but how long 
it muſt be after the burnet has been mowed and taken out. 
of the field, before 1 turn in cattle or foes 1 mut learn 


from you. 


N intention is to jet the Puder grow from Septembte 4 
1 to the middle of January, or the oioning: of February, | 
then. to turn in cattle or . * ſuppoſe ſheep may de 

„ | turned 


. * We cannot omit as opportunity of returning. FOG 0 
Mr. Rocque, in the name of the public, as well as ourſelves, 


for his great regard to the welfare of this his adopted country 


of which his conſtant and unwearied endeavours to improve 


| the ſtate of agriculture, and his willingneſs to communicate to 


5 N. K. 0. may be Ee r r als e undoubted teſtimonies 


A. B. 


TEARING b 8 a character of it, 1 ag deſtte 


65 you to ſend me down enough of your burnet-ſced to 
+, : ſow three ac res of ground, which 1 ſuppoſe will be fix-and- | 


i 'n 
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turned in ſooner than large cattle) and let them ſtay in till 


the latter end, or the midd} e of May; then let the burnet 


_ graſs grow till it is fit to mow, WRICH 1 Tuppole will bet in 


the latter end of June. 


What I muſt do afterwards, I aches to know 5 vou; "IT 


whether it may be mowed again, and when r. 


As this is a new thing in our country, I ſhould be glad . 
fo to manage as to have it in perfection; this makes me 
deſire of you ſuch particular directions: be pleaſed, there- 
fore, to let me know wherein 1 am right i in "WHEL 1 Pro- 


pods and when wrong ? 


How long will burnet- ſeed keep good, and ſit for Ib 
ing? In a back that I take in, called Muſeum Raſticum et 
Commerciale, No. III. for November, there is a letter from 

a gentleman, marked Numb. LII, page 230. which ac- 
quaints the public that he has been at your houſe ; that you 8 
| have cultivated burnet three years; gives a great character . 
of your ſuccels ; ſays he faw your Timothy- grafs ſeed ; ſays 
"It: is only fit for wet, or bog lands, growing from every = 
joint, like the ſcutch, or couch graſs, ſo as if it Was ſowed 
in up- land, and if you was diſpoſed to ng 85 you could = 


| not get the Timothy-grafs « out of i it. 


But 1 requeſt an account from you of i its properties, as sI | 


- ſhall have a greater regard to your account than the book : 


5 if it Is poly fit | tor wet 5 grounds, 1 will have ſome down to 5 


1 will then ſend you my orders for ſome of it. 


The book 1 4 mention takes notice of 4 black- rooted bur- 


fo net, that grows in Germany : do you know +? 


i - Another book 1 have, recommends A wild madder that „ 
0 grows in Wales and England on barren grounds, Sa 
, $qrinaneg-wort ; formerly uſed by the apothecaries, for te 
cure of a fore throat. He recommends it to be cultivated = 

for the uſe of dying of cloth. Can you procure me a ny. 

of the roots, to. be bent me down in the bring, to be 5 


Kantel 1 


* * 


Pray 1 let me how what quantity of Timothy-graſs ſeed 
will do to ſow an acre, and what the price of. it is; and 
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The firſt book I mentioned ſays, that you are trying 


' ſeveral ſorts of grafles, If you can ſpare me any of ne ſeed, 


FROGS be ro to oy” them a be 6 WS 
 Your's, Oc. 


Salop, Dee, Ts 1763. e 90 Epwarp Convery. 


© $; If a gentleman, after hs has bad your Folder ed 


upon his ground for five or tix years, or leſs time, has a . 
mind to plough it, how mult he manage it then? I wrote 


to you ſome time ago about the anemonies and ranunculuss 


I ſent to you for, but have been favoured with no anſwer, 


1 defire you would give me an anſwer to this as ſoon as 


5 poſſible, that I may know if I can e e on "Ow? for we 
NOOR and 1 ſeeds, | ; e 


* 


NUMBER I.XXI. 


Abs Rocque 5 Anſwer t the above 3 boiling the Cut | 


1 e "Fe the e Nanny Os er : 7 
2 1 1. 


IIave received yours, pe man, 8 to your or | 
der, fend you thirty-ſix pounds of burnet- ſeed this day | 

ie nnight, with a pound of anemonies and a hundred of 
ranunculuss. You rate them 1o low, that [ cannot fend : 
: you my beſt kinds. „ - 
Jour three acres of burnet Pp not be 3 till Al 


and if your ground i is not in extraordinary good order, defer 


de it till May and do not forget to 1 it very clean 


the firſt year, ag I have obſerved before 


8 EY You may fave ſeed the firſt year; but the firſt year 8 bo- 1 


ing will not be ripe enough in ; Fug 8 
You miſt not mow it till you find the [ved tooken from | 


* e pod, which will be about the middle of July. 


If ſowed in May, you muſt not graze it as you propoſe, 


hecaul YOUNG 3 bleeds too much; but leave your g gras 
5 i | til} | 


* See Mr. Rocque's Letter to Mr. St. Clair, prge 296 


+ to a horſe. 


5 about it. 


"F : 
1 
. 
U 
. * * el 
% 
1 5 
Y 
L 
| 
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. til February or March, for the firſt 
have a mild winter, you Wil! find you will have an aſtonith» 
ing crop in March, as rank as clover in May: you may 
then feed it till the beginning of M. y, at which time take 
vour cattle off, and leave your crop till the middle of June, 
when it will be ready to mow, and the ſeed will be ripe... 
In a letter I have already wrote * on this ſubject, my di- 5 
rections were, to threſh the burnet between wet and dry * 
but you may threſh your ſeed clean, becauſe ſince the time 
Il wrote that letter + I find that the burnet | is of ſuch a ſtrong 
nature, that when the horſes feed upon it, their fleſh is ſo 
© firm, that the higheſt-kept horſes are not to be compared * 
EH Hole fed upon burnet, for firmneſs of fleſh, T WE, 
= The chaff likewiſe, it is my belief, is as good as e oy 
| 1: fed my horſe with the chaff, and add but x 
© one-c eighth u part of pollard, and think! he thrives very; well 5 
5 . 155 5 e b 
BY - AS. to the time of feeding, you need make. no dittinction . 
y 5 he ſheep, and other cattle, may'be turned i in 
= promiſcuoully at the ſame time; but never feed them on the 
burnet while you have other graſs, becauſe 1 no other as 7 
= will keep but the burnet. | ; Fa a, 
1 have ſowed burnet- ſee d two years old; which grew very 
; but have not yet « experience enough to > tell 1 HOW : 
Jong? it will keep fit for lowing oc” 5 
17 1 is my opinion, when we feed our cattle upon it, 1. 
5 ſhall have hrmer meat than ever we had. 3 5 
As to Timothy-grafs, it grows prodię 257 quick. 1 have | 
fowed it, for the firſt time, in September. laſt; 
know very little of it, except by report; 
upon my own experience, which [ ſhall make of it: 


209 


year 5 then, if vod | 


fo that T 
but weill rely only 
1 3 | 


now a very ſtrong turf, that appears to be ten years old. 


Lord Robert Manners brought me one root from Trade . 
ire, that grew on a quarry 3. the ſtem of: the graſs was = 
about two feet and a half high ; 
op than that brou, 2he from Virginia. : 


_ * 1 the 1 referred to in bs lat nate, : 
"+ dee Page 297» ante. 2 


the feed. Was I pee, 8 


” planted | 


f r 
823 3 : 
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1 planted the root in October laſt, and it has branched 


out above two inches long. I hope to be able to give you 
2 better account of it, if we live till the latter end of next 


year; and ſhall likewiſe be able to give you a ben 


of the ſbeep's-Hſcue graſs- ſeed. 95 
As to the black-rooted burnet Me which grows in Ger 
many, I believe L have ſome of the ſeed which Lord Robert 
Manners brought me out of Lincolnſhire. He tells me it 
i grows. to a very great height; that is all I know of it. 


The wild madder is a root they uſe for the ſcarlet ie; 


but here we plant it in the beſt 8 e the root of 
it pays very well. 5 bs 
I have been told, that 2 good acre is worth an n hundred 
pounds the third year: it may be mowed once a year for 
hay at the decline of the ſap; it might be mowed twice, 
| but (as I faid already) it is dangerous to bleed the root. 
The ground where you plant it muſt be very deep, and 
eaſy to work; for the better taking up the , which 
will run ſeven or eight feet deep in the earth. e 
. 1 grows in the ſame nature as the aſparagus root. 11 you 
1 5 chuſe to have ſome plants, I can ſupply you with as many 
winter plants as you pleaſe ; becauſe mine are three Years | 
old, and I ſhall take them up in the ſpring. *VVöw 
To return to the burnet; if you have a mind to plough - 
it after five or fix years, or leſs time, plough it as you 
would clover; and the crown of the root will ſerve to 
manure the ground, which will be freſh for any other crop. 
0 W e remark, every a draws a different ſalt, 


2 remain, SIR, 
1 . Yours to command, 


Dec. 24s 1763. ech 


5 * This i is, "api, the . fn 122 1 mig; ebe wit ; 
9 ralled, Pane maxima e . See Miller 5 e 


. 
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| 


NUMBER LXXI. 


T the Bar, 7 the Mosron Rusricvu. 


Grxrikuzx, 20 


SEND you herewith the copy of a jetter 1 font Lad 
time ago to the ſecretary of the Society for the encou- 
1 anufactures, and Commerce: I ſhould . 
1 e it as a very particular favour if you would ei ive it 2 : 
| place in your uſeful collection, as 1 am of opinion it would 

be of ſervice to the community to have the knowledge of : 


ragement of Arts, V 


1 its lubject: a8 much circulated as poſh ible, Believe me, 
1 1 ee TIS 
8 5 With great 90D 


I Ys c. 2, 176 3. 55 Tour moſt obedient frvant, 6 " 


I Coy 7 a Letter | ” Dr. 3 1 ry. t the 0 3 


4 e on. the Culture Vf Furz oe en £ Padder. 
8. I R, 


encourage every thing that can tend to its well doing. 


Agriculture has received much encouragement in the So- 5 
| ciety : I imagine, therefore, it cannot be mal apropos to 
mention a plant which is now in many parts a troubleſome 

weed, but which may be cultivated i in a encloſures on ſome . 


poor 3 to advantage. 


Ihe great aim of the preſent FR 1 to [be the Ly 
| procuring plenty of winter-fodder at a cheap rate. To an- _ 


twer this intention, they ſhould ſome of them practiſe a 


method much i in uſe in this principality, and which I would _ 
| | | Wes _ Fillngly : | 


* "pv I 


PPP err nag yr puma. 


1 e n rn Ge et Be En 0a 
1 eee, e e i e e ee. 
ad. * * * * * 


* 7 . 
W W Curr oe OR ew. b © %g = oe AL, REES oo tr 34; 
* 27 * 1 p oy A — 3 4 3 J s & „„ ens obs. he + * 5 * a ws OP Ie . i 
2 — — — _— hs — 1 — 2 _ __ 2 


HOU Gn my obdenos: is, for the mob part, are 
F £4 great diſtance from the metropolis in Wales, yet 1 
i We it ſome years ago my duty to become a member 
| of your Society; I love my country, and would with wo. - 
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willingly recommend to the notice of the gentlemen ap- 


pointed to ſettle the premiums for the enſuing year “. 


As we do not in many diſtricts ſow any great quantity of 
corn, ſtraw for fodder is a ſcarce commodity : beſides our 
lands being pours: what ſtraw there 1 * muſt of courſe be 
ſhort. . = 
To remedy this cit we ow: furz, otherwits called gorſe 155 
or whins: this we cut at three years growth, and after 
paſſing it through a machine which cuts and r it at 
the ſame time, we give it to our horſ by 
and thrive to adiniration,” . 


I have had much experience of the benefit of this food: 


. it is healthful, ſtrengthening, and gives them ſpirits ; ; they 8 
Are fond of 1 it, and eat it e inconvenience, the ſpines 
which would prick their mouths being broke by the ma- 
chine I have kept nine or ten horſes for fome Yours patt, 
in winter time, chiefly on this food. 
We cultivate it in manner tegie. Almoſt" any ſoil 9 
Will do for it, but it ſhould not be too wet. — After plowing 
the land, it is ſown with a broad-caft : one pound of feed is 
. enough for an acre, though ſome ſow more. The farmer 
| ſows a certain number of Teh in proportion to the number ; 
of cattle he has to ſccd 4. „ ; 
The ſecond and third years he fows the fame quantity 00 : 
E land with the ſame craps”: + 5 | 
Ihe third year, as 1 mentioned 3 the fare | is f. to 
5 cut from the firſt ſowi Figs: | and the others 1 in due coufte 5 
follow. e „„ OT DL Do Tr, b 
Some poor abend who fo: but ne, ſend every . 
. morning, e the winter r ſeaſon, two men into the furz- 
e „„ > field 


* We cannot t but approve of ever * attempt wad: . 


| the number of our artificial paſtures, which indeed cannot be 
too numerous: we may renne ſoon have ſome adapted to every | 
| foil and ſituation. 0. 5 

Mr. Miller, in treating of the furz plant, ſeems to ) think 
it of no other uſe but for burning; yet he acknowledges it 
will grow to profit on poor land, which will neither produce 
corn nor good graſs ; and this is, on many occaſions, a ſufficient 
inducement towards cultivating It; as 5 winter fodder under cer- 
: tain circumſtancès. ee 


. 


AY 
3 


| Geenarron Wor 20, 72975 . 
. ae 0 "I La Nu u- 
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general, holds enough to ſerve for che day. 


This practice of ſowing furz might l be followed b 5 
with profit in many parts of England: I know, myſelf, ſe- 
veral places where there are large tracts of poor land fit for 
this purpoſe, and winter fodder is exceeding ſcarce; but 
the misfortune is, this method is not generally known, and 
wants the ſanction of authority to recommend it. I 
It could not ſurely be amils for the Society to publiſh : 5 
premium to be given to the perſon who ſhould ſow the 
| greateſt number of acres with this plant, to be uſed as fod- 
der; excluding Wales, where the cuſtom is common, ant 
5 ſuffering none to claim the premium who have ever before 
| fown it for this uſe. However, as I mean only £4; 
1 : a hint to the Society i in this letter, there i is no neceſſity . 
* enlarging on this particular, of properly giving the pre- 
1 mium I propoſe: 1 ſhall leave that to thoſe gentlemen who, = 
A being conſtant attendants, on the meetings of the Society, 
| and committees, muſt be much better Judges than 1 can 
* pretend to be in the affair. EG OY 


I could wiſh every gentleman. would communicate = 


[ . the Society the different practices i in huſbandry, as uſed n 5 

| his neighbourhood. This Society would then be a Cena 
Eder of reden ta the whole kingdom, and any man. 
3 who choſe to ſtudy agriculture f from experience, might re- 

| ſort for that purpoſe to their valuable repoſitory of letters. e 
Iſhall be glad of every opportunity of doing ſervice to 

the Society, and in conſequence, to the public; on which 
account you may, perhaps, now and then hear from me on Ds 

| ſuch ſubjects as I may, in future, think to be ſufficiently OW 


5 intereſting to engage your attention, which muſt be e very -_ 
importantly employed., © 6 ih = 


8 1 R, „ 
Your: very humble ſervant, . 


field with a ſcythe, and a large baſket flung on a pole: 
| theſe mow it, tread it into the baſket, and bringing. it 
home, they prepare, with the machine above mentioned, 
the day's allowance of food for the beaſts : the . in Y 
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4 Tater i to the Riivors, from Mr. 1055 Hs,» on the 4 ent 


between the Engliſh and Iriſh acre, (in the piece marked 
No. II. of your work) or rather of OY me to ſet 
| myſelf right, 


ene to no more than a defect (cauſed through hurry) 
_ the manner of expreſſion, which poſlibly might have often 
happened to himſelf, for humanum eft errare. 


would diffuſe a bluſh over his modeſty) that we might | 
know to whom we are indebted for this correction; as alſo | 
the proportion between the two acres in ſquare feet, which 
would be of more general uſe to the landholder. 


- neglect in my former letter, I will endeavour to amend it 
in this, and in ſuch an extenſive manner as I hope will 


_ prove both uſeful and oltruttings eſpecially « to the lover I 
. 2 and leſo- informed farmer, » 


| pale, make 43560 ſquare feet. 


= 555 | ſquare Nach! in the acre. | 


= ſure each, make 2788 un feet. = 1 


ö g . 9-4 * 5 — ̃ͤ — 


N u M B E K LxxIII. 


Admeaſurements . Land, in ireland, By Sg SAG, and F rance, 


| GenyLEMEN, : 


AM much obliged to your abel ben e D. c. for 
rectifying my overſight with regard to the proportion 


If he reads the paragraph again, 14 may perceive it to 


1 am ſorry he did not favour us with his name, (unlef ii 


However, fince this gentleman hath reminded me of the 


Prein, betrveen the ugh 71 and 755 gere gau 


"The Engliſh acre contains „ 
160 ſquare poles, which at 16; ; feet, hong meaſure, each 


160 poles, at LT" yards each, long wealire, make 44 


| The Iriſh acre contains | 
160 ſquare Polen or perches, which at 21 . long a mes 5 


160 
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7340 ſquare yards. 4 


There! 1s s alſo e Up Engliſh ſtatute perch, or pole, uſed : 


yards, long meaſure. 


a other i in length in various counties. 


marked in the "chaneet* wall of e and in the 
church of St. Mary i in Nettingham. _ 


was in uſe among the old Romans. 


of huſbandry, I ſhall, from a very eminent writer of that 


| as varying in ſize i in different provinces. 


that the arpent conſiſts of 32,400 royal feet. 


2 49,000 royal feet. 


48,400 f feet. 


160 ditto, which at 7 yards, long meaſure each, make 


85 he Iriſh acre exceeds the agli in ſquare feet 27000 5 
in ſquare yards 3000 


in the admeaſurement of woods, ä is 18 feet, or . | 


3 Beſides theſe ſtatute meaſures, there are in li gie what £ 
may be called cuſtomary perches, differing « one 88 the : 


| In Staffordſbire the cuſtomary perch is ee | 
| feet—ln the foreſt of Sherwood twenty-one; the foot _ 
there being eighteen inches; the. . Wheel 5 


In Herefordſbire the perch of walling i is 1 feet: and : 
a half; a perch of ditching twenty-one feet, &c.—The_ 7 
- geometrical perch is ten feet, being the. ſame meaſure that - 


As I have proceeded thus far in giving The dilferant ads x 
= meaſurements of land in England, and as it is now become 
E fo much the faſhion to read French books on the ſubject . 


nation, give ſome account of the French 47 e or acre, 4 


The ſmall arpent in uſe about Paris contains one 1 : . 
| ts; perches, each perch being eighteen feet long; fo i 


The middling arpent in uſe in L'Iſie de France, contains 7 
| alfoone hundred ſquare perches, but this perch is twenty 
* royal feet long. The OT. therefore here conſiſts of e 


The great a- pent, as fixed by the uns made for he 1 
due government of the king” s royalties on the waters, and 
in his foreſts, and on that account called the royal meaſure, 3 
contains in like manner one hundred perches ; but this 
perch is ſill longer than that laſt mentioned, being twenty⸗ 
two royal feet; ſo that the wins royal meaſure, contains 1 


8 


at £ 
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Te acre, properly ſo called in a part of Normandy, con- 


tains one hundred and fixty ſquare perches, the perch the 


ſame length as the laſt; ſo that this Norman acre oonſiſts 


6 of 77,440 ſquare feet / 
Tue journal * jn uſe about n containing 888 


ſquare toiſes, or French fathoms, is divided into three pou- 


gnertes. The pougner&e contains ſeventy-two eſcas, 10,050 
ſquare royal feet, or 296 ſquare toiſes, or fache . : 


45 is twelve feet two inches long. 
The journal uſed about St. B in cage contains : 


1 eighty ſquare Free 7 perch e 00 feet : 


"The FG pterfe of ie Fin contains 800 ſquare - 
toiſes © or fathoms. The journal of Lorrain conſiſts of 


250 ſquare raiſes, each riſe being ten Lorrain feet long, 


gc gqual to eight Feet. nine inches and ten lines, TOu Paris : 


1 meaſure. N 


„in the: above account mention is U ens ma * of 
the Paris royal foot, it may not be amiſs to mention the 5 
proportion it bears to the Engliſh foot, which being divi- 


i ded into 1009 parts, the Paris royal foot will be 1068, and 


the Lorrain foot 58 of thoſe parts; ; or the Paris foot being 

8 ſuppoſed to contain 1440 parts, the Engliſh will be. 1380. 
_ the Paris royal foot exceeding the Engliſh by about ſeven 
lines and a half. The French, like us, divide their foot in- 
to twelve inches, and the inch i into twelve lines. The geo- 5 

8 5 metrical foot contalns ten digits, and the digit t ten lines, 8 „ 


7M am, "GENTLEMEN, , 
| Ve our 1 bumble foavant, 


| London, Dee. + 1703. ER Joux Ian Ix, 


FOE N 2 We muſt not omit to b eh that the . as : 

5 ” or rod of land, is in ſome places called a Lug. In many places 
Z i among the old farmers, the acre of land i is eſtimated by 

the proportion of ſeed uſed for ſowing it; by which means 5 


: of courſe! it varies according to the fertility or poverty of 


S's the Sy 


| and ſignifies a day's work, or ſuch a quantity of land, as 2 your 
- N of oxen * de e to plow in a 2 — == — Ü—j— 


* The a is 5 called Com: the r —_ word. jour, a day, = 


* 
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* 


5 land, called a e or . of land. "Ws * 


4 b 89 2 " 
* 1 
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NUMBER LAXIV. a 


Shrub ; with a Le to Th Editors. Fu 


Gevrizurv, > 


b have the pleaſure to ſee already anſwered. 


: er „ 
[ EM am, with the 8 eſteem, | 
8 GrnrIENMEN, 1 
Vour moſt obedient humble francs 


| anil (of which the indigo is mode). and the cotton a (rub; 
— how are they propagated ?. ? | 


2 dem! Ay 


pane * 4. 


Sanin, Seek Ke. nf 


the ſoil. The Welſh acre uſually contains two Engliſh ; 
acres. An acreme of land is ten acres. The fourth part 
of an acre or a rood of ground is, in ſome parts of Eng- 


, 15 enen concerning the At; or Tips Plant, a the Cotton 5 


1 Number XI. kd XXV Il of your Han Rutiem, 


there are many very uſeful queſtions, ſome of ho age + 


As you intend your inſtructions for every part of his ma- . 
* jeſty 8 dominions, give me leave to aſk you a few queſtions; 3 

| which (if you think the anſwers: may be of uſe to thoſe who 

| intend to ſettle in any of our new acquiſitions in Amenca} 
bde ſo kind as to publiſh, for the peruſal of Jour: ingenjous 5 


| London, Dee. 175 1 1704.” 8 | 5; | AmERICUS. 


| What lia . Pit is : mold 1 proper for croduging the 8 


What are dhe 0 ſeaſons for planing « and cutting 


What i is ; the + proceſs of | making 1 the indigo from the | 9 


2 * We ks 6 our 1 Cee has hs foen hs Mr. : 
Miller has written on this ſubje&, and wiſhes to know the cul- 
ture of theſe plants from ſome perſon who has, by experience, | 

enabled himſelf to lay down the beſt methods now e in ; 
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NUMBER LXXV. 


7 Lotte to the E ditors, recommendids the Culture of the Caltha, 
= or Marſh —— as a 2 nter — for Cattle, | 


Gerten. 


Find that the lovers of a>ricultifre 3 are thidexvouting to 
| bring about a reformation in our meadows, which - 
12 I own, for ages, been ſtrangely over-run with: a 
mixture of uſeful and noxious plants. | 
It is a great doubt with me, whether moſt of the diſorders - 
Incident to cattle, may not be with great Juſtice aicribed ta 5 


this want of nicety in our meadow-huſbandry. 


Our climate is naturally favourable to the growth of 5 
1 to this do we implicitly truſt, without rellecting, 
that many noxious and unwholeſome, not to ſay paifonoun 
| Herbs, are by theſe means permitted to affociate themſelyes 
| with the innocent arid ſalutary herbage. N „ 
There is certainly no other way of remedying this than 
. by beſtowing ſome part of our attention on the culture of 
7 the good graſſes; by ſaving their ſeeds, . and low. 
ing them ſeparately. 85 55 
This has been already Ins, by many forts af artificial 5 
5 baden ; lucern has been cultivated to great advantage, 
Y faintfoin i 18 well known to be of great force i in particular 
: foils, and clover is almoſt univerſally propagated in England. 
Ot late ſome experiments have been tried in cultivating 
5 ene, as a paſture, which is a very hardy and wholeſome 
plant, and ſucceeds, as I am informed, extremely well; 
nay, I can in ſome ſort aſſert, that it is worth cultivating, : 
as 1 have this ſummer ſeen it growing, and in a — 78 
ate, on an indifferent ſoil, 1 „„ 
Me owe the idea of cultiy: ating burnet for this ak 0 to my 
” worthy friend Mr. Wyche, than whom 1 no man can a have a b 
_ greater. ſhare of public ſpirit, _ CE BL 
My intention of writing you. this letter i is, to 8 out : 
5 to the public in general, And the Society i in particular „an 
| Ng | e : 
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object worthy their attention; ; a plant which may be cul- 


tivated as a winter paſture for cattle; which is very hardy, 


preſerves its verdure during the winter; and cattle are 


very fond of it: it is the caltha, or marſh-marigold, This 
plant 1s perennial, and grows 11 7 1 in | England i in low 


meadows. 


I can the more : readily recommend This plant to notice, 5 
z it has been tried in n France, and found to anſwer very 


well. 


It would, perhaps, be worth while. for the Society to 

BS offer a premium to encourage its culture next year. The 

1 ſceds might eaſily be ſaved, and if they were ſown the 
latter end of the ſummer, the leaves would be e to 


| uſe as fodder in the winter ſeaſon, 


| Monfieur du Hamel, to whom the French nation is ſo 
much obliged, :ecommondi the caltha to be uſed in this 
intention; and why ſhould not we hope for the ſame ſue-. 
© ceſs in our trials to cultivate it, as the French haye had in 
L the experiments they have already made? You will take 


this ſhort hint, I hope, in good part; my meaning is good : 


being fond of every thing that has any relation to huſban- 
; dy, T could not, on this occaſion, refrain writing to you; 
E imagining, if JI may judge by the Propoſal, that Jour work. 


. will be 5 uſeful. 8 . 
| 1 55 Tn Gurt, — . 
Tour moſt obedient ſervant; : 


b London, Avg, 15, e. £ Au INTENDED p READER, 7 
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: 4 Letter 70 the Editer 25 on the Benefit of a deep cunt Loan - 


5 Py wit Trees. . 


ä 1 
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ANY aſſert, that; the earth; which Yoo: der the 55 
PAS ſurſace, is not fit for the purpoſes of vegetation, 
= till it has been ſeveral years expoſed to the influence of 
- the froſt, air, ſun, Se. but, 1. am of opinion, this is not 
5 5 5 N confirmed 
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32060 MUSEUM RUSTICUM, &.. 
confirmed by experience. I know that a deep crumbly 
foam is a fine ſoil for fruit-trees ; and I alſo know, that 
if it is laid in ridges during one winter and a ſummer, any 
foil, of the nature above deſcribed, will nouriſh fruit-trees, 
though 1 it ſhould have been turned . ren tix feet tee I 
15 the groun c. | 
In fact, there is not, 1 have reifon to believe, fo much 
bg in this barren earth, as ſome affect to call it, as may 
de imagined : the vegetative powers may, perhaps, be a 
little more locked up, than in that earth which has under- 
gone a fermentation from the moiſt nitrous air; but in 
one year, with proper ſtirrings, it will certainly be fit for 
all the purpoſes of vegetation z 3 as 1 Aue, . more 
than once © experienced. Ps 


Yours Ge. . 


Ds. 16 170. Eo A Hospanpmax | 


For JANUARY, 1764. 
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Reviſed. ang « corrected 1 the EDiTORs,. 
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NUMBER LXXVII. 


1 Lines to the Editors, from « a correſponding Aer of the HH 

| Society of Arts, on the Culture of the Sugar-Cane, &c. in 
the Weſt-India lands; and recommending the Planting N 
hem i in the Southern Parts i the American Continent. 5 


8 


found highly uſeful even in thoſe remote parts of the world: 


with this view I now write, being willing to communicate 
that knowledge I have acquired; in various peregrinations 
in the Weſt-Indies, to the Engliſh planters who Es. and = 


ll be, ſettled to the ſquth of Georgia. 


1 have not been very long arrived from the North- A 1 
can continent, and was laſt year in Georgia, from whence' 
made an excurſion or two to the ſouthward, prompted by 2 


my curioſity to ſee nad of F. lorida and Louiſana. . 


NE fr From 


Wr 50 


: ROM what 1 have form of 3 your wk 10 cannot but 5 
greatly approve of it, and from the knowledge 1 
have of the Engliſh 05 in America I anno 


in * leaſt doubt but that the Muſeum Rufticum will be 
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From the obſervations I made in this tour, I am induced 


| to conclude that ſugar-canes might, to very great advan- 
tage, be planted in many parts of the territory caſt of the : 
: river Miſiiippi, ceded to England by the late tr eaty * | 


Ahe ſoil Ig in mott parts: deep, fie, and frelp 3 the 


climate is qite warm enough, and the country is not 
0 ſubject to hurricanes as almoſt all our iſlands are. 


Another great reaſon which ſhould induce the Engliſh to 


ebe ourage the planting the ſugar-cane in our new acquiſi- 
tions in North-America is, that wood is very plentiful there; 


an article ſo very efiential j in the boiling houſes, that ſugar 


5 can by no means be made without a large quantity of it w- 


hand; for when fuel is ſcarce, or dear, the ſugar produced 


from a piece of canes will ſometimes be of leſs value than 
will defray the expences of making it. This is a thing well 
uon among the planters; and for this reaſon, at the firſt 
: ſettling a ſugar-work, as much care as poſlible 1 18 taken, not 
only acainſt; any preſent, but even any future want of this 5 
; yery uſeful and neceſſary article of fuel +. . 


This conſideration induces me, I ſay, to imagine that. 
the ſugar-cane might to more advantage be raiſed in North- 


America than in our Weſt-India lends ; for in theſe latter 
= dne padre of en has been carried to ſuch a height, 5 


that 


* We agree with £ our ir correſpondent 3 in 191 opinion, and hope ; 


1 planting of canes will be encouraged in the new ſettlements, 


as it cannot bur be a means of reducing the price of lugar, which 


1s by cuſtom become almoſt a neceſſary of life. A. 


+ With proper Care in the preſervation of the fire- — 8 


I which | is now very plentiful on the continent. of North-America, 
e may perhaps be enabled, in the article of ſugar, not only to 
ſupply our home-conſymption at a reaſonable rate, but alſo to 


yagerſe]l our jealous neighbours and rivals the French at foreign 


markets ; wht ch at. preſent is not the caſe, owing to the dear- 
neſs of negroes for labour, and of firing in our Weft-India 
| iffands : and the price or ſugar is not a little increaſed, by its 
tequiring ſo large a ſum of money to ſettle a ſugar- Work, with- | 


gut any proſpect of return for ſeveral years; it is true, it gene- 


28 rally pays pretty well at laſt; but few are able to lie fo long 


ont of their owe} ma country where che neceſſantes we lits 
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that 155 have in ſome of the iſlands ſcarcely left wood 7 


enough growing to ſupply their ordinary occaſions. 


This will not, I hope, be the caſe in our intended new 


| ſertletvents in Eaſt or Weſt Florida: ſome tracts of land, 


beſt adapted to the growth of wood, ſhould be ſacredly kept 
near every townſhip ; and the ſeveral parts of this wood 
| ſhould be felled, for the uſe of the inhabitants, in ſuch 
regular rotations, that by the time the laſt pork was cut 


the firſt ſhould be ready to yield a ſecond crop. 


I am ſenſible ſome will laugh at my fears about a "EIN 

5 af wood in any part of America, as there is ſuch plenty of 
it; but of what uſe would thouſands of acres of wood be to 
= if it ſhould be ſeveral miles diſtant from my plantation? 
and this will certainly ſoon be the caſe in every townſhip _ 
that mall hereafter be ſettled, unleſs ſome previous caution 


is uſed. 


z 


By. a very ane view 860 A cane- piece, it may cel be ; 
1 * whether the owner is a man of reflection; or 
ſome are ſo negligent, as, after putting the cuttings "Ba : 
Þ ground, to leave them almoſt intirely to their ſpontaneons 
| growth, givin 8 themſelyes very little concern till they think 5 
1 the canes fit to cut and carry to the mill. . , 
But what is the conſequence of this their malice? In 5 
$ ſtead of a rich juice, frongly impregnated with the falty 
which afterwards granulates and becomes ſugar, they are 
| furniſhed with a raw, crude, unripe, undigeſted, and im- 
{pure liquid, from which no ſugar can be extracted but by = 
long boiling ; and, when it is aroduced, i isof avery inferior 
quality and Wale to what is produced from canes t that have ; 


Teceived a more perfect culture. 


Every plant requires a certain portion of . 1 
air, and the active heat of the ſun, to bring it to its naturaf 
maturity; ; and this neceſſary portion of either! it cannot en- 


joy if the plants ſtand in their growth too near each other. ; 


The ſugar- cane, to b its ieh, ag tequires mote air 


. But not to digreſs too | mnek from the rented ubjed, of 
1 my eter, I thalt now "IVE 19 ſome account of the cul- 
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and more ſun-ſhine than very many other plants ; the ſuper- 


_ abundant moiſture in the cane ſhould, by the heat and dry 

air, be exhaled before it is fit to cut for the purpoſe of making 
| ſugar: this tranſpiration is ſo neceſſary, that if it is by any 
means impeded, the expence of boiling is almoſt doubled, 
E beſides the ſugar being greatly leſſened in value *. 


The ſugar-cane is propagated by cuttings, about a foot, 


or a foot and a half long, — a be taken . the : 
: middle of the cane. 


When 2 proper number of ke cuttings a are b rued, and : 


the ground got in order, a furrow ſhould be drawn with a 
plough from one end to the other of the land; and at every 
three feet diſtance a fingle cutting ſhould be planted ; then 
another furrow ſhould be drawn at ſix feet diſtance from the 
firſt, and planted in like manner with cuttings; obſerving 
that the cuttings of the ſecond row be planted over-againſt Y 
the intervals of the firft, in quincunx order; and the fame 
rule ſhould be obſerved in the third, and all the reſt of the 
rows, till the whole piece 18 planted; and the pieces ſhould 
not be made too large, or the carriage of the canes, WED. 
cut, to the mills, will be very inconvenient. EE 


1 am ſenſible many will exclaim that this is by much too 


lurge a diſtance to allow betwixt the plants; but I own 
myſelf quite of a contrary opinion on many accounts ; for 
among all the various cane- pieces I have ſeen, thoſe always 


yielded the beſt commodity, and the igen proportional 


produce, in which the canes had been anne at me greateſt 
. diſtance one from the other. | | 


It is very eaſy to plant a cane- piece too cloſe ; ; bat it is 


. ſcarcely poſſible to plant the cuttings at too great a diſtance: 
the only ill conſequence that can alt i is a lofs of ae 

and that is, as it were, wording when compared tc to the los 
- of a crop. | 


The nds in North- America, which I would recommens 4 


this | 


P. Dir correſpondent's renfoniags on this ſabjed- are very 


maſterly, and well worth the attention of werf planter and 
huſbandman, A. | 
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ttmis is another reaſon why the cuttings ſhould be planted _ K 
wide; for, were they not, the canes would be drawn up to 
an immenſe height, but would never, for want of a due 
circulation of air about their lower parts, ripen fo as to 


yield a rich | juice that would dp . and N 5 ; 1 
lager. 8 4 


The ſettlers in he ether part of the. continent of 8 

| Ane e ure already well acquainted with the methods of 1 
cultivating and preparing indigo; and indeed it would be 1. 

much more for their advantage would they plant the land _ 4Y 

firſt with indigo, which they intend making into a ſugar = j 


plantation: the indigo, which loves a rich, mellow earth, _ | 1 
and is Juxuriant in its growth, would abate the rankneſs * 
of the ſoil, ſo as to make it more proper for the reception } 


of the cuttings of the cane ; and the crop of fugar would 


be more certain than if the cuttings were planted in the x 
uſual method in the freſh land *. 


When the cane-piece is N it will be 3 e © 7 og x. 
. give the intervals frequent culture, as by that means the — 


1 | weeds, which in thoſe climates grow apace, will be ex- 
E tirpated, and the young ſhooting plants will every ſtirring 
de ſupplied with a freſh ſtock of food, wary will greatly 
1 forward their growth. 5 

The time for phncing' is jut b before the rains 101 in; 44 
if the precautions above mentioned are obſerved, a cane- 


piece will continue en e crops for twenty ſuc- 
ceſſive years. 


I could, it is true, give ſome 3 1 the +... 

; method of boiling the juice extracted from the bruiſed cane; = 

| but this would be intirely ſuperfluous, as it is not to be = 

i ſuppoſed that any man would venture on planting canes, 1 
5 and eſtabliſhing a ſugar-work, without much better infor- rn 
mation than I, or any other planter, « could F Bye: him in _ 

q-: 2 the compaſs of a letter. 8 5 5 | = 
13 This pradice of olanting 1 to aha hs rankneſs 1 | 0 
the ſoil, carries with it every probability of ſucceſs : we agree _ 

ry intirely with our correſpondent i in his reaſonings on this head, | 4] 
nd and recommend the experiment to ſuch of our readers. as may BY 
| tiye an e of in it. A. FB 
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depend ſo much upon particular circumſtances and contin- 
abſurd and uſeleſs : they muſt be left to the planter and 


Jar circumſtances and accidents diſtinguiſhes the intelligent 5 
from the ignorant. | 


readers as have connexions with our fouthern colonies: 


diate intereſt, or no canes will be planted in the continent: 


the firſt ſugars imported into England from North-Ame- 


would encourage our ſettlers to try the experiment; and 
indeed it can ſcarcely be called an SAMET LENT as there 185 
almoſt a certainty of ſucceſs. 


by a friend, who lived many years at Seville *, that in the 
' provinces of Spain, which border on Portugal and Algarva, 
they cultivate the ſugar- cane to great advantage; ; and it can- 


part of the American continent is at leaſt as well adapted 
to the growth of the ſugar-cane as the ſouth of Spain. 


room in your work than belongs to me: the ſubject J write 
on is uſeful, but not perhaps in ſo extenſive a degree as. 
many other matters treated of by your correſpondents. | 


Sugar has alto been cultiva ted to fore advan age in the wen 
nnen 
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There are certain general principles which may ſafely} 


ind even profitably be adopted: theſe I have ventured to 
lay down. As to the minutie in the ſeveral operations, the: * 


gencies, that to make rules for their governance would be 


a due obſervance of the advantages fo be made of particu- 


This letter i is intended as a hint only to tuch of your 


they may, if they will, improve it to their advantage; but = 
they ſhould be ſtimulated to ſerve even themſelves. 
I fay they muſt be ſtimulated by ſome motives of i imme- 


it is neceſſary, perhaps, I ſhould explain myſelf a little, 
I could wiſh the Society would offer a large premium for 


rica, made on ſome ſugar-work eſtabliſhed there: this 
The attempt muſt indeed ſucceed, for I am juſt informed | 


not but be acknowledged, that the climate of the ſouthern. 


It is time for me to conclude, left I ſhould occupy more | 


„ GENTILEMRx, your's, Sc. 
Lenden, nb eee MzukkR of the 
Nov. 23, 1763. . | SOCIETY of Art „ Ee. 


* Madrid is fapplied v wich lars quantities of the beſt ſugars, 


for irs conſumprion, from the toutlern provinces of Spain. 
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4 Letter to the Editors, on a 22 25% of fee ling Harſes with 


new Beans and Oats Without Hanger, 


Crxrirux, 


8 horſe- meat of all ind 5 ag this winter very ; | 


dear, I imagine the letter I am now writing will 


not de unacceptable to your readers: : it is founded on ex- 
- perience, and will be found to anſwer i in the practice. Sp 
E keep many horſes, which coſt me a great deal annu- 
ly, and would coſt me much more but for the ſecret L | 
am now about to diſcloſe. | | 
Whoever has frequented the corn- markets in Len din, - 
cannot but know that old horſe- beans and old oats ſell from 
| ten to fifteen and more per cent. dearer than new corn; | 
nay, I was. the day before yeſterday at market, and 
bought ſome new beans of this year's growth, thirty Per. 
cent. cheaper than old beans were ſold the ſame day; and 
I alſo bought ſome new oats twenty 175 cent, Fheaper. than 
the old ones ſold for. : 4 
The reaſon for chis difference of: price, in the ſame fort ; 
of grain, is pretty generally known: the horſe-keepers : 
know, that new oats are a waſhy food, owing to a crude 
| humidity that abounds in them; and when given in too 
large quantities, they f1l a horſe with foul humours, wee 
ſides making him purſy and thick-winded ; and they are no 
rangers that new-beans will, by their abundant crudity, | 


give a horſe the gripes, and other diſorders, equally fatal : 


many a good horſe has been well and dead in the ſpace af - 

a few hours, by imprudently feeding him with new beans. _ 
As this is the caſe, you will, perchance, be ſurpriſed that 
TI ſhould chuſe to buy new beans and oats, rather than old, 

when the laſt, though dearer, are ſo much ſafer, and _ 


more heartening food: y Will! in a ben words give vou my 
{ralons, 5 5 


1 thought | 
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8 thought ſeveral years on the ſubject, before I ventured 
to change the old cuſtom ; but, after very mature reflection, 


I imagined the only diference betwixt the old bean and 
that of the laſt year's growth was, that the firſt had, by a 
natural and gradual fermentation, thrown off its ſuperflu- 

ous and noxious humidity : this being the caſe, I conceived. 

| that the effect of this fermentation (viz. the throwing off 


the humidity) might be by art, as well as by nature, pro- 


duced, and that in a manner much more expeditiouſly. 


I made ſeveral experiments in this matter, end at laſt | 


| Hit upon the method I now practiſe. 


I well knew that the beans might be dried ves means of 


- few but I was at the ſame time ſenfble this might, with- 
out ſome previous 5 1 en e in 
the corn.” | 


It was neceſſary then to excite e the beginning of a . | 


mentation in the beans, that the noxious humidity, being 


: looſened, as it Were, N the more Ray be on by 
| - bak” | 


To effect this, 1 Tl 2 ha tub with new . among 


” which I pump as much water as is required to wet them: 
1 them foak for about ten hours, when [ draw off . 
. water, and lay the beans in a heap on a door: : in this man- 1 
ner they lie, being frequently examined, till they begin to. 

| Heat; when I ſpread them out thinner, and moving them 

often with a malt-ſhovel, let them lie in beds till the germ 2 

wells, and becomes turgid : I then carry them on to a malt- 


kiln, and dry them gradually ; ; and as Joon as 1 are e cold, 


Nos chey are fit for uſe. 


The great nicety of POM operation i is to prevent aher 4 


Fo ſprouting, or malting, which would ue” them; and: not 
to ory them. by too quick a heat. 


I prepare my oats much in the fame manner, o only there 


3 1s no occaſion to ſoak them in water: 1 they are laid in 


a heap, and ſome water ſprinkled on them, ſo as to make 


them thoroughly moiſt, it will be ſufficient, and they will 


foon heat: there is no neceflity for drying them ſo much 


as the beans; 5 that | Wy, they do not e ſo much heat, 
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not fuch a length of time, to dry them, as the beans dog 


doing to the difference in fize, _ 

I have no doubt, but that ſuch'of your a as  chuſs 
to make the experiment, will be well ſatisfied with the re- 
ſult; and they will, I will be bound to ſay, find that corn, 


thus prepared, will agree as well with their N as any | 


- old corn they can ptocure at the markets * 


As to the expence of this operation, it is very trifing * 
and the larger the quantity prepared at one time, the leſs it 
is; inſomuch that, all expences paid, they who follow my 
directions may have their corn; at leaſt three; if not four 
ſhillings in the pound cheaper than they « can n buy we in 


the market fit to give their cattle. 


If it is convenient, I ſhould be olad to fre this letter is : 

ſerted in your next month's publication, as it is chief at 
this time of the year it can be of any ſervice; for it is now 
| that there is the greateſt difference betwixt the old and 
| new corn, in their reſpective prices I 55-;. | 
4 To write for the eye of the public is new to me: it = 
By the ſtyle therefore of this ſhould not be quite ſo elegant, 8 
| as that of ſome of the letters you receive, you muſt aſcribe 


- it to the true ee and of courſe excuſe; 

. eee, 

VP ES Your Kumble ſervant; | 

1 Londony Dee. 14, I 163. But new vagen, 


AM. 


1 4. e is no 5: Sent hazard, 6f erßende, in { this SET. 
ment, we recommend the trial of it to ſome of our readers, 
__ requeſting they will favour us with the reſult ; that; if the 
practice 1s ſalutary, it may become, by our recommendation, 
general; as it is; particularly in Tony nana red a matter of : 


* en moment. As e 


ene, n e N M. 
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NUMBER LXXIX. 5 


A Letter to the Editors, on the Uſes to which Fe, may 
be applicd by fra intelligent and W Farmer. 


Grvrirurx, 


LAME me not for wiſhing to a myſelf in the 
number of your public- ſpirited correſpondents. I fee | 
in 1 your collection many hints which cannot fail deing ex- 
1 ufeful. 5 N 
Being willing to contribute my mite to rde ſo valuable 
a work, I ſhall make the uſes to which carrots may, by 
| the farmer, be applied, the ſubject of my preſent letter; ©--; 
And firſt J muſt mention, that nothing can exceed this 
root for fattening oxen *; but they ſhould have fome 
fweet hay to eat with To! and they will thrive much 2 
better on it if they are ſtalled. They eat it with great 
greedineſs; it nouriſhes them much, and ſoon makes chem _ 


he fit for the butcher; and if ey are young hoy wan þ 
5 turn out fine meat. 


Some oxen will not take lndty to eating them raw at : 
: firſt: for theſe, it is proper they ſhould for a time be par- 
boiled; but they muſt every day be leſs and leſs boiled, till 

they come to eat them quite raw, which i in a little t time 
the niceſt beaſt will not be averſe to. a is 

I find alſo carrots excellent for encreaſing the' milk of 

cows, eſpecially in winter-time, and early in the ſpring, 
When there is a ſcarcity of graſs; and the milk they give 


when they feed on them has no bad taſte; but the butter 


e C ing a full yellow ; 5 you! e is no inconvenience, as It 15 not 


made of the cream is generally a little higher coloured, be- uf 


worſe | 


* 1 $4 OY faid and written in Srl of this root, as be⸗ | 


- ing a very hearty food for moſt ſorts of animals: it has even 


been aſſerted that one acre of carrots, properly planted, will 
fatten a greater number of ſheep, or bullocks, than three acres 


py of turneps, and that the Hleſh of theſe animal will be firme, 
and! better taſted. N. 


= 
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worle 1 in g. ality than that which is made when the cows : 


tced in the ſummer-months on the ſweet meadow-graſs. 


I have, as yet, had but little experience reſpecting the 
ule of carrots in feeding ſheep : it is true, I have fed a fe- 
on them, and they came on well; but whether they are 
more profitable, when applied to this uſe, than turneps, 1 
cannot determine. The public would be greatly obliged _ 
Ss to ſome of your readers, if they would make a fair expe- 2 
| riment in this matter: the way to do it will be, to pick _ 
out of the ſame flock an equal number of wethers, if 
b poſſible, equally thriving : let one half of theſe wethers | 7 
be put to turneps, and the other half to e. being in 8 
every other reſpect n) ß 
1 Frequent oblervations ſhould from time to time be _ N 
i 6n their health ; and when they are fat, it may with great 
E caſe be prohounced, which Is the food that can with the ö 
greateſt profit be given them. e 5 
If they are eg in their effects, the farmer muſt 11. „„ 
| ways g govern himſelf by his convenience, and which ever 
1 of the Crops beſt Taits him, chat he is chiefly to culti- : 
C 5 8 
2 Many farmers fow- turneps inflead of hllowing late 5 
b "ind for wheat ; . and this 1s good huſbandry: but if the . 
| foil is proper for carrots, it would be much more profitable w_ 
for the farmer to ſow them, and that for theſe very ob- 
| vious reaſons; becauſe they impoveriſh the ſurface of the 
foil leſs, eta King the chief part of their nouriſhment Ty 
| from a great depth ; and as they require that the land 
| ſhould be deeper plowed, of courſe it will be in better FE 
. filth againft the wheat- ſeaſon, : and be in much berter Sts. - 
ber to receive that noble ſeed. SE 8 
Hogs are very fond of carrots, and they ings ben . 
5 mrive apace; but they ſhould always be given to them 
| boiled, as they will with great 377 de induced o 185 e 
2 eat 0 ſufficient Außer of them raw SE . 
5 KG. u2 Sed This 4 


\ There cannor be any beter fodd for hags than carrot 


dy 
1 1 * . a 
9 


A en : 4 - p ; a 
fo — — — — 2 — 


1 — 
eee ee. 
— I ape 
a” 
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Ws food fills them ſpeedily with fleſh, and will very 
Will well make them much more than half fat : it will be pro- 
15 1 per however to give them, before they are killed, either 3 
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— 


WW feu buſhels of barley-meal, or ſome grey-peas boiled: either 
ml of theſe foods will complete their fattening to admiration ; 
4 i _ though, for my particular part, I approve moſt of the peas, 
2s they make the fat hrmer, and waſte leſs in the „ 
Wil „„ Were the hogs to have nothing but carrots given them | 
Witt 8 when they were put up to fat, this root would, it is true, 
mu fill them up with flaſhy fat and fleſh ; but they would not 
ſſpend fo well; neither would they be £ ſo proper to pickle 
Wil for pork, or to be dee into bacon for keeping the whole 
5 i ; your round; - 
1 I cannot help taking notice of one of to hk I have 45 
1 : applied this root, as it is quite out of the common road : 
A j I have fed dogs with it, and am morally certain that with : 
W the affſtance | of it a pack of hoynds might be kept at a 
a 0 much cheaper rate es! is naw praticable with any « other 
1 food. 8585 1 
ml WS have nat, it i is ; trus; e this, 1 | ke 
1 no hounds; 4 but J have three brace of pointers, and 5 
1 i i =, couple of cock- dogs, which I have for a whole year 
5 together kept on no other food but boiled carrots, ſome 
mw flet milk and barley-meal being mixed with the mow 
Wil. : they were boiled i . 8 
| i — Before 1 came into this practice, 1 1 what to feed 
1 8 8 wy dogs with either horſe-fleſh, or barley-meal : when 
1 they had plenty of the firſt, Lever obſerved that they were 
! 


5 remarkably. ſubject to the mange; and if my dog- boy 
| >... eq. mon for any length of time get the carcaſe of a 
bpHorſe, ſo as that my dogs were obliged to eat barley-meal 
alone, though they got fleſh, the barley was of ſo hot a 
quality, that their coats would bas wu gh: and Rand 
1 an end on their bides. 0 
e Since 1 have fed them with « carrots in the manner EN OTE 
| deferibed, I find, with pleaſure, that the natural coolneſs. 
of the roots abates the heat of the barley, or at t leaſt qua- 
5 e . | 
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© fikes it; and my dogs are always in 0s order, high 
wind, and conſtant health. _ ne 
| This matter is well worth: the attention of your readers, | 
: as many gentlemen might ſave large ſums of money an- 
nually by putting it in practice, I find the uſe of carrots 
| faves me, at leaſt, three parts in four of the quantity of 
barley-meal I formerly uſed ; and as to the ſkimmed milk, 
if it cannot be got in quantities at a very cheap rate, it 
may, without any very een N or bad con- 
ſequences, he omitted,:: | 5 
Another thing, well worth the attention of your r gentler 


men readers, I ſhall now take notice of, which is, that they 


cannot find a better, or 2: more heartening food for eiiie 

hunters, than carrots *, if given them with diſcretion : as to 
common plow, and cart Rares, they may eat them Andi, 

dbriminately; and this root will be found a very cheap food ; 

1 for them, as they need have no corn and much lels ay . 

than they would otherwiſe eat. „% a 

have a couple of hunters, which 1 [ value, : as s being very ; 
good horſes; and theſe I feed in the ſeaſon with very little 
"ifs beſides carrots, well cleane ed from the dirt that naturally 

hangs about them, and loaves made of the mixed meal of 

| barley and oats, ſometimes with a ſmall. admixture of 

| coarſe, but good wheat- meal; 1 and if they require to be 

| Jooſened in their bodies, I now and then give them ſome : 

| bran, As to hay, they cat, at this ſe -aſon, but little of it, 

| of oats none at all; N Mer. 50 through their work to 5 


admiration, | 


have, Pe life, heard it "aids that carrots. were ex- 5 
ceeding good to make a horſe long-winded ; and ſome 
Jockeys will, I have been informed, feed a deren, 
horſe ſome little time with carrots before they ſell —_ 
- when. he may very. well be paſſed off for ; a a horſe that | N. e 
only a little thick- winded, Ve 


A horſe-dealer, in my r when; be buys 2 


| poor half-ſtarved i beaſt, if he h has 190» on his fide, alway wo 
8 fata | | 


'® [Horfes are extremely fond of theſe roots, 
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if . 5 fats him up with carrots before he takes him to market! 


ö 16 and this practice he finds to anſwer well, as the horſe is 
1% pbocner got into good fleſh with carrots than any other 
|| EE. food ; and they are beſides . breeding in him no : 
Ms : Fowl humours. EA. | 
| 0 All the danger ſeems to be to the Sitchaſfit; who, if he 
| 0 N imprudenty puts the horſe immediately to too hard work, „ 
10 zs in a manner fure to break either his wind, or his heart; 
My . _ for as the horſe was very ſuddenly got into fleſh, his ſtrength 
4 0 Ee 5 Is not proportioned to his bulk, till he has been kept fore 5 
Fu 0 eime on dry meat, which will bring him about, and make 
[188 bim ſoon fit for any reaſonable work. R 
i That a horſe thus fed ſhould not be immediately fit for 
1 e any hard labour, muſt not be uſed as an argument againſt 

ji in : 5 being i proper food for horſes. It muſt be con- 
Willi. - __ Fieered, that this man takes a half-ſtarved horſe, and gives 


bim at once his fill of a nouriſhing food, in fact too nou- 
kiſhing, as it fills him with geſh faſter than he can have 
time to gather ſtrength. It muſt alſo be conſidered, that 
ö turing the time of his being fed on this root, he is not per= 
- mt ted to take any ei ; by which means the free cir- 
tulaticn of his blood is greatly impeded, and he muſt of 
1 vourls be the lefs fit to be immediately, and without {ahi 
r vious daution, put to hard labour. _ 
Wills . ba horſe, in this caſe, muſt haves fuporabgadant humi⸗ 
flity, which would by perſpiration have been carried off, 5 
5 823 he been permitted to have exerciſed himſelf moderately ; ; 
: but this being prohibited to him, though the humours 


1 
* — N » has” 
: eee ee ee ee SIONS * wat 
. —— — of. "ge —— 
, REG: S 


uit he is thriving continue as it were ſtagnant and 
. „„ innocueus; yet, when once ſet in motion by too hard la- 


bour ſuddenly given, they naturally become peccant, wy: 
> thew themſelves i in different ſhapes. : wo Ee 
N hope J have ſaid enough to vindicate my favourite 5 
Foot. from any. aſperſion © 935 23 have found it "YOT Þ good 
. | LIED 
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55 Mr. Miller PTY Adele uſe to which carrots may profits | 

_ ably be applied. He has, he ſays, known them cultivated for 
Feeding Seer” in n parks, which Has proved of excellent 85 M 
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and ſerviceable : AS wen, therefore, I cannot but 1 in . 
report it. | 


If this appears in your collection, I may probably again 


write to e 


| Genre, ; 


: N 2, 1 763. e very humble ſervant, 
pare An ESSEX FREEHOLDER, 


NUMBER LXXX, 


| 4 Leter # the Editors, on the Benefit of laying 1 up 4 | Ste - 


LA Tune * the Winter. 5 


| Gunruanex, 


I Perceive that a perſon, who fo himfelf.; an | Effex Land: 
1 holder, has written you a letter, Marked No. XI. V I; 5 
q on the culture of turneps : his method is, in general, the 5 
4 fame I practiſe myſelf; it muſt therefore, of courſe, meet 
with my approbation. VV | 
| Yet, as this piece is intirely confined to the a of | 

| turneps, without ſaying much about the ſpending of them, 4 
2 it gives me an opportunity of enlarging a little on this head, 
by way of ſupplement to d your: above-mentioned correſpond. | 

apy" letter. „ | „ ge 
have, in my * Gen 2 great deat af: OY in tur- ; 
neps, and have applied them with great advantage to va- 
ius uſes; but our chief reaſon for cultivating them i in this 
} ForMey is for feeding and fattening ſheep. „„ 
lt ĩs almoſt needleſs to ſay, that they aber this * . 
1 extremely well: their uſe is too well known to all the 


eaſtern farmers, 1 to be i in theſe da) wes controverted. 


; Jad winters, 1 PEE, has has a RO ES: of F oder Tas: 5 
in ſuch times great numbers of deer have periſhed - for want. 
and thoſe which have eſcaped have been ſo much reduced, as 

| not to recover their fleſh the following ſummer ; whereas choſe | ; 

| fed with carrots have been kept in good condition all the win- 

ber, and upon the growth of the ln in the Prins, ar been 
; W u in * fea on. 


ES We 1 - 
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336% MUSEUM RUSTICUM 
We have various methods of ſpending them : ſome fold 
their ſheep on the land where the turneps grew; I have 
done this, but it is not a method 1 approve of: however, 
for the benefit of ſuch farmers as chuſe to practiſe i it, I ſhall 
give one caution ; which is, that they ufe wicker hurdle: 
for folding their ſheep, which will otherwiſe be apt to 


thruſt their heads through the bars, and, tangling themſelves, I 


are by that means often n in che i to the * 1 


NY boſs of the owner, 


If, however, it ſhould! not be: convenient to this bert to 1 
get theſe wicker hurdles, but he fhould be obliged to take |} 
up with thoſe made of reft ſtuff in form of a gate, let hin 


then be careful, when he has ſet his hurdles, and ſtaked and 


bound them tight, to pull up all the turneps that grow with- 


in two or three feet of the outſide of the fold, and throw - 


_ them over the hurdles for the ſheep to eat in; „ 
This will take away any temptatton the ſheep may han ” 


15 - 20 put their heads through the bars, and they will, Py that 4 
5 means, eſcape the danger of being ſtrangled. - 


Every animal is fond of liberty : and though the fe _ 


a "will bear confinement; perhaps, better than any other crea- 
ture, yet whoever has ſeen them when firſt driven into the 
fold, muſt have obſerved that they naturally go round the | 


\ Hurdles to try to find an opening to get out at: by this 2 


means the turneps which grow near the hurdles are trampled 
: on, dirtied, and ſpoiled. For this there is a very eaſy | 


_ _ remedy ; let the ſhepherd only pull up all the turneps that 


1 | ag near the inſide of the hurdles, and all will be well. 


lo obſerved before, that I am not fond of giving my ſheep - 
. turneps as they grow: I think it much the better way to | 


73 have them pulled ; by this means they have an opportunity 


of eating the whole root, and my ſtock of winter-fodder 
goes much farther; whereas, when they feed on the turneps 


zs they grow, they generally ſcoop them out, and leave à 
1 hollow ſhell i in the ground, which, though i it may afterwards 


be forked up, the ſheep will ſcarcely even by hunger be 
8 induced to touch, as it cannot but be ſoaked by t the dunes 
| vrine, and uy from the feet of the Meer 5 * 
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1 find it then the beſt way, to have my Gurneps pulled 
before they are given to my a . they 8⁰ much 175 


and do them more good. 


- in this method there is one ſeeming i inconvenience, . 
which is, that in froſty weather, when the ground i A 
I cannot have them pulled; yet this difficulty is very Sf fly. 5 


removed, by laying up, at the beginning of the winter, a 


ſufficient ſtore of 8 ſecured from wet, and not much 8 


expoſed to froſt. 


I think it worth while to. have A building qurticulatly 
* dedicated to this uſe, and find it anſwer well: it is built 
8 in form of a ſmall barn, and boarded round. TT 
= In the beginning of the winter, before the froſt ſets in, 
| I have a large quantity of turneps pulled, and the dirt is 
| carefully ſcraped off them; and, after cutting off the heads 
and tap-roots, I cauſe them to be regularly laid i in my ſtore, 
with this caution, however, that all round the ſides next 
the boarding my men lay ſtraw, to keep out the froſt. — 
z The heads, or tops, [ give to all my cattle in general, as. 
5 they. are cut off; 8 which. means L in 1 fact, ſuffer no 


5 loſs F 


pulled as uſual, 


| For ſome years 1 wad ther i manner of Worin my tur- . 
5 neps, which was by digging a deep pit in a ſandy, dry Reidl, 
which being filled with turneps, they kept there very well; 

poet, as this method” Was e to N Webre eee 55 


13 left it off. 


I have- 3 another vie fr hs turnep, beſides e 
: feeding my ſheep, oxen, and cows with it, which I muſt 

5 mention before 3 conclude this letter. ES 2 find it agrees : 
Obs . No: I 85 X. 5 . remark- „ 


* Tb bed is ene a very good one: we  cherefore 8 


8 exneily recommend i it to our readers: os 


1 And theſe flowed to; a Hs 1 1 885 hard 
f weather comes on; then I open my repoſitory, and deal 
them out to my ep! in ſuch a manner that there may be 
no waſte; and as ſoon as the weather breaks, and the earth „ 

becomes leſs bard, I reſort a again to o the TG and haye't chem 155 i 
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_ MUSEUM RUSTICUM 
remarkably well with hogs, which will eat of it preedily, 
and tt thrive on it apace, _ 

I have ſeveral times tried this, ind have often killed fins 
young porkers that had for many weeks eat nothing but 
turneps boiled in ſwill, or waſh, till they were tende. 
I have at other times given turneps to large hogs, that | 


5 have been put up to fatten, in order to their being killed 1 | 


and ſalted for family uſe; and here I was not diſappointed 
7 in my hopes; they always came on well: but I made it a 
cuſtom to give them, for a week or two before they were 
0 killed, a few buſhels of boiled peas, in order to harden 
their fat, that it might not boil away in the pot *. 
I gave them boiled peas rather than raw, becauſe, having 


5 been long uſed to eating the ſoft turnep, I found * did | — 
Os not afterwards take kindly t to the hard, raw pea. 
Hogs may eaſily be brought to eat raw, unboiled turneps; 1 


but it is much better to boil them when the hogs are to be 


N fattened; for, though they will eat enough of chem raw to 0 
| keep Wein in tolerable good plight, 5 ney: will not eat 5 


enough to fatten them apace. 


I cannot better finiſh this epiſtle than by afuring = „ 


: that I approve much of the pieces you have already pub- 


liſhed : their utility ſtands confeſſed, and the great variety 3 


wy of ſubjects they treat on cannot but make them very agree- 
able reading to a loyer of nature. f Let me vey. =o vil 5 
1 | . me „ 8 5 
= urea 
N „ Your grateful admirer, 3 


. pes 2 1 „ Gk | 


* "If 3 will thrive 40 well, as our e ſeems to 1 


85 1 on turneps, it will be a profitable acquiſition to many poor 


| * who! have 1 it not in their e to © Lad much — 9 
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2 Letter to the Editors, from a Member of the e of Ani 2 
. recommending Mr. Rocque's Method * ene 5 


Luer, in ee ta 1 Miller's ay 1 


| GenTLimen, 


| 23 E, in 1 your la | nionth's publication, a di 1 
1 ter, marked No. LXVIII. ( page 301.) in which your 
correſpondent, after a word or two in recommendation of 
lucern, refers your readers to Miller's Gardener's Dictionary 1 5 


: for information with reſpect to its culture: 


Ils allow Mr. Miller to be a ſenſible man, and that the | 
world is much indebted to him for his labours ; but it is 
5 impoſlible he could experimentally know the advantages of 5 

every method he has recommended: he myſt have very 

OY often depended on the report of others, and was of courle - 

4 liable, in ſome points, to be deceived: „ 

That this was the caſe, with reſpedt | to whit ke hy 5 of 5 e 

lucern, I will not take upon me to ſay, as I imagine the 
method he has e out is ; the beſt that came to his = 


knowledge. Jo 


The Romans knew gabi of the drill- huſbandry ; ; yet | 

their medita, the modern lutern, gave them large crops; 
and was in very high repute. Did we know their me- 
thods of cultivating | this plant, we ſhould, in all ll probabi- 5 


: ly, meet with the ſame ſucceſs they did, 


I own I am as little for innovation in Matters of buf- 1 9 
| 'bandry : as it is poſſible : it is very difficult to bring any 

dhe leaſt variation from the bld methods into praftice * 1 
bo much more ſo then muſt it be to OR” into ue mes : 


: thods intirely new | ? 


5 » This 3 is a 1e katze Thich every iatelliget pracs 5 
a farmer can abundantly ! W oy "rs — „ 
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2436 MUSEUM RUSTICUM 
I approve of the new culture, when applied, under pro- 
per reſtrictions, to corn and pulſe ; but I own I think it 


© quite prepoſterous to extend it to the artificial graſſes, 


The only benefit lucern can receive from being planted in 
rows with intervals, is, that the frequent ſtirrings of the 


phuorſe-hoe will keep down the natural graſs, which is very 


apt to hurt this TIP? | vie this A be erden 9 Pore : 


more eaſy means. 


T know it will be urged, that the new bulbandry will 


5 ſupply a ſmall number of plants with ſo much nouriſh. | 


ment, that they will be equal in weight and quantity to a 
much ſuperior number of plants which had not the benefit 
of that culture, But is this, in the preſent caſe, an ad-. 
vantage or a diſadvantage? 1 think rather the e ad 4 
that for this plain reaſon. Sf og ns I 
I will readily allow, that as ; heavy a crop of "ro may - 


7 be got from an acre of land in the drill-hufbandry, as in | 


57 the method 1 ſhall hereafter lay down, as now practiſed by 


M. Rocque, of Walham- Green, who has, I believe, 
| brought the culture of this plant to greater perfection than 


any preceding planter, and has made more profit from the | 


4 ſame quantity of land *; yet I think this allowing a great 
deal. However, the advocates for the new huſbandry, 
when applied to artificial graſſes, muſt confeſs, that it is 


more expenſive than the method practiſed by Mr. Rocque; 13 


and they muſt alſo confeſs, that though their crop may 
be as heavy, it will be of a much coarſer quality, as the } 
ſtalks will be larger, more ſticky, harder, and more diſ- 


Aiuſtful to the animals when given to them in hay: on tbe } 
cContrary, the lucern raiſed in Mr. Rocque's method is 


a large enough to yield a full crop, yet by no means ſticky z | 


Ns. and the cattle eat it with as much greedineſs as the Ro- — 
mans deſcribe their cattle to have done the medica. 


Mr. Rocque lays it down as a maxim in his practice, 1 
: that lucern will grow on any foil, Provided it is not o , 
1 wet as to rot che roots. = on. 


| ® See the piece marked No. IVI. 
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The ſtrongeſt land is however to be preferred, and the 


deeper the ſoil, the better will be the crop, as the roots 
will have room to extend themſelves, _ 


The land ſhould be prepared in the ſame manner as be 
barley, being plowed, harrowed, and cleaned. from al! 


| forts of weeds; and the ſtronger the land is, of courſe the 


more plowing. and harrowing it will take to mellow it, | 


1 enen it, and bring! it to a fine tilth. 


When this work is done, the lucern ſeed muſt be fow 5 5 
-browd-call (not in drills) in fine ns after the rate 


of about fourteen pounds to an acre. 


This allowance of ſeed will be ſufficient to i the | 
=, number of plants that will be wanted to yield a full crop; 
but they will not ſtand ſo thick as to ſtarve one another, | 
though there is ſome allowance for e of the . 


failing *. 


But mould every ſeed ks the 1 of calves here- 5 0 
aſter recommended will ſufficiently reduce the number of _ 
the plants, and, without the trouble and expence of the Bu 
new huſbandry, give each plant ſpace enough to extend 
its Ls. and collect the W 1 of 1 8 


"By firſt ſummer. _ 


When the dung is in full ne, it is to ibs 134 15 
on the land, and plowed in as ſoon as poſſible, that the 
ſalts of the dung may not have time to evaporate: the 
1 land muſt then be harrowed and ſown, and e : 


8 * Let land be fown with har” crop. it wal, Jos lows ance 
55 mould be made for the failure of ſeed: if it is a crop that re- 
Auires hoeing ſoon after it comes up, like turneps, Oc. it may _ 

eaſil hel be thinned, and the plants ſet out to a anal ONT * 5 
oſs of ſeed will not 'be . Ne” PEG. 3 


* 


T. 0 return to . us. before: the laſt ale” ihe. TY 
| land ſhould be manured, not with old rotten ſtuff, as is 

I uſual ; but with freſh ſtable-dung, that has been thrown 
up in a heap three or four weeks. to heat and ferment. 
his will enable the young plant to puſh forth its leaves _ 
and ſtalks with luxuriance,. and o forward i in its "growth — 


en 4 
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242 nb. Rs Ttett 
again harrowed with a light or buſh-harrow ; and, laſtly; 


rolled to ſettle the ground and break the clods, _ 
If corn is to be ſown amongſt it, it ſhould be ouly hate 


1 crop; otherwiſe it will be apt to deſtroy the lucern, 24 


_ eſpecially if it proves a wet ſeaſon, and the corn is rank; 
but if no corn is ſown amongſt it, the lucern will thrive | 
much better. 
Lucern may be ſown Hot 15 beginnt of Tf 63 
the end of bs ; but e in dry weather, i is the bel I 


time, 5 


If much rain falls on the new-fown lucern, it will be apt 1 
to ſwell too faſt, and burſt ; but if it holds fine three, c or 


four days, it wil be in no danger. Ie 


Mr. Rocque does not approve of drilling the lucern, 5 
5 cauſe the roots are too much confined in the drills: they oy - 


. it is to clean the lucern between the rows that they drill it ; 


but it is for want of knowing the nature of lucern, and it 


diſcourages people from ſowing it, drilling and hoeing being , 


2 very expenliye ways; the quickeſt and "cheapeſt, and by 1 


much the beſt way, being to ſow it broad-caſt, like clover, 7 
as the roots will ſtand nearly at t equal distances one from Db 
: another every way. 


Lucern requires, it is true, a zreat deal of 3 IM 

from the earth; but there is no occaſion this nouriſhment 

| ſhould be ſupplied by the ſurface, It is well known that 
the roots of lucern will run to a great depth i in the ground, 2 


| from whence they muſt of courſe extract a large quantity of 
food: this ſpates the ſurface; and in fact the land where 


lucern grows, requires only that the natural graſs ſhould 2 


5 be prevented from getting to a head, Which it is in out | 
dlimate very apt to daß and if let alone would ſoon choke ; 


up the lucer n. x „„ 

e mentioned above, that ife corn is ben with eta 1 
It ſhould be only half a crop: ſome of your readers may | 
not, perhaps, readily comprehend the meaning of this ex- 


preſſion; therefore, to render it more clear, 1 ſhall here 


obſerve, that when barley or oats are to grow with lucern, | 
= buthel only of either, according t to . Mr. Rocque e? 
5 ro * — 1 


wa YE [70 IPOS. wget Ho Eg __ 1 1 Py n nde 
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thod, | is to be ſown firſt ON an acre, then fourteen pounds ; 


: of the lucern *. 


One thing is to be obſerved; that if the corn, notwith- 
ſtanding its deing ſown ſo thin, ſhould grow ſo rank as to 
endanger the lucern, it wilpbe much beſt to mow it be- 
fore the harveſt, as it is better to loſe the crop of corn than 2 5 


to kill the lucern. 


The barley, or oats, however, gest not be 1 0 loſt, 

= as they may, when mown, be given green to cattle; or, if 

| the weather is fine, will make excellent hay, provided they 

5 are properly dried; ; and it is beſt to do it in the ſwarth, 
the rich juices are in that manner leſs exhauſted. To ſow _ 
it later than May i is dangeroun, for fear of . dry . 5 


or its being eat up by the fly. 


Lucern will not grow on freſh- broke- up land; ; it muſt 
be tilled a year or two: peas and beans, for one year, will 
: prepare the gr ound; but, above all, potatoes excel tor ſweet- 85 
ening and mellowing of land: the next ſeaſon a fallow for 15 
: turneps; ; and when Tha turneps are fed off with ſheep, E 5 
will greatly enrich the land, which mould chen be © Pare ode 


: for lucern. 


In regard to the Mllage, and t time ” ſowing the 138 e 
fad, the nature of the ſoil. mult be conſidered, Heavy 1 
ſtrong land will require more plowings and harrowings, . 
and to be later ſown; light land will need fewer harrowings _ 
and plowings, and to be ſown earlier, that the young ve 
plants may have ſtrength to ſend their roots deep into the 5 
ground, before the hot dry weather comes on to hurt them; RD 
and if, for the firſt time, the land hada  trench-plowing ts 65 


7 it would be of n advantage. . ” 


it ſufficiently for che HUNTS of the ſeed. 


. has the i part of © 2 piece Sed 6a No. LXVI. 9 Eh 


+ A trench-plowing i is when. the plow goes twice in 14 fame 
furrow ; ; the firſt time a thallow turrow, to turn down the weeds; _ 
and the ſecond time you are to go as deep as you can, to turn 

up freſh mould, and to make room to bury the weeds the deeper. 

his ſerves two good purpoſes ; one is to bury the weeds deep 
enough to rot; and the other is, that it makes your ſtaple deeper, 
| Whereby the roots will run down the ſooner out of the reach of 
dry weather; and if the {oil, that is turned up, be ever fo four, 
the future plowings, harrowings, and — will ſweeten 
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In Languedoc they ſow no corn with the lucern; and 


when it is fix or ſeven inches high, they mow it; by which 
all the ſeeds of annual weeds are cut off and killed. 


In Normandy, the A. nan. much we 28 as in 5 


p England, they ſow corn with it. 


In Picardy, and about Paris, they ſow it, fome with 


others without corn. 


At Avignon, when their lucers begins to decline, they 


manure their ground and plow afreſh, and ſow it with 
corn and lucern; and the old roots, growing again with the 
| ſeed, make another fine crop : the plowing will not hurt | 
5 the old roots | 


If a full crop of barley i is ſown wich yan. and the 5 


barley grows very ſtrong, the beſt way is to mow the bar 
15 when it is in the ear. 8 


If forward peas are ſown on e land t to pre- 1 


| pare it for lucern, it may be done in one year, and turneps 

ſown on it as ſoon as the peas are off: the turneps may be 
| Git to feed off by Chriſtmas ; and as ſoon as the turneps are 
off, the land ſhould be plowed, and lie fallow till a proper 
ſitme to ſtir it again; or it my have a * as 5 - 

before directed. e 


This method of giving land a r to pre- 


pare it for lucern, is much to be recommended, as it ſtirs 
the earth almoſt as deep as if it was dug with a m ſpade: | 

of what advantage this muſt be to a plant that ſends its roots 

deep for nouriſhment, need not be mentioned, as it can- 
not but be obvious to every reader. 


Was labour cheaper than it is in ahnt, it . 


| doubtleſs be much the beſt way to dig by hand all the land 
that was deſtined to Jucern : many advantages would reſult | 
from this method of tillage, and particularly the weeds and 
7 graſs would not be ſo apt to grow as in plowed land. 


I would heartily recommend it to ſome of the lm 4 


in Ireland, to ſow with lucern ſome of their land that has 
borne a crop of potatoes: it could not fail ſucceeding, and 
they would have a fair opportunity of trying what crops this 
55 lant will, when beſt cultivated, yield * „ 


I can- 


* We de join our 3 in recommentioy this - | 
experiment to the e of Ireland. N. 


t; if feed is ſaved, it muſt be from the ſecond growth: 


5 = ſeed will be ripe i in . and muſt be gathered 1 
by hand. e 
When the. plants are one year . it t Will be proper, 5 
with a large harrow, to go over your land as often as is fuf- . 
ficient to root up annual weeds and i RE SO 
The harrow will not hurt the lucern, the roots of it being 1 
very tough: this muſt be done in dry weather, before it 


Vor. I. No. $5.5 | 8 1 88 9 8 ; begins BO 


7 


* Mr. Roecque, however, does' not in general approve of its , 
wu mown five times in a ſummer; as the plants are e to 
bleed too much, and chis damages the root. 
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I cannot but think, that on good land that had borne po- 
tatoes, there might be five good mowings in a year, par- 
. ticularly 1 in Ireland, where the climate is rather milder than 
in England; and this without injuring the roots. An eaſy 
experiment would, however, ſoon make this matter known: 5 
I therefore heartily recommend it to the attention of your 
| Iriſh readers; they are every day improving their lands, 
and will, doubtleſs, not ſuffer this hint to paſs unnoticed. 5 
When we conſider the many advantages reſulting from 
the culture of this plant, it is altoniſhing that it ſhould ſo 
_ long eſcape our regard: the hint was given us by the Ro- 
man writers on the ſubject of agriculture, but we were too E 
much attached to old cuſtoms to improve it. 1 
In hot ſummers the ſeed may be ſaved in 1 bot 2 
not from the firſt growth ; that being generally too rank, 
and ſubject to rot at bottom. = 
20 Languedoc they ſave it from the third arowth-3 "Har? as 
| this climate is colder, it will not haver time to i unleſs : 
faved from the ſecond growth. 5 . 
A ary ſoil is beſt to Tive the ſeed. upon, as iti is not. 455 apt e 
to grow rank; and chen it may polhbly do from the firſt 8 
row th. 25 „ „„ 
'-. ; 8 lucern, if So land f is good, will bear ſeveral « crops in 5 5 
one year, like clover; what Mr. Rocque means by the firſt, 
ſecond, and third growths, are, he ſays, the different crops 
it produces in one ſummer, which are three, four, and 
2 five mowings , in caſe no ſeed is ſaved from 
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begins to ſprout, which is very early in the ſpring, that 
the weeds and graſs may die; and if there are any patches of 
ground where the ſeed miſcarried, a little ſeed muſt be fown, 
and the ſpot harrowed *: a drefling with rotten dung, at 
the ſame time, will repay the expences of it by a larger 
crop : if the harrow ſhould cut or wound any of the roots, 5 
they will ſprout and grow notwithſtanding. 


The ſecond ſpring, after ſowing, it will be proper t to 


plow the ground, where the lucern grows, with a drill- 
plow, with a round ſhare, without a fin or feather, and 
without a coulter, to prevent the roots being too much hurt. 
It ſhould lie rough a few days to dry and mellow; then, i a 

: fine weather, be harrowed down, to mow it the cloſer 

; One, not uſed to the culture of this plant, will be apt to | 
: think, that plowing will deſtroy the lucern; but any | 
gentleman, that will takethe trouble tocall at Mr. Rocque' „ 
may be convinced that experience teaches the contrary. |þ 
To make hay of Jucern, it ſhould be mowed as ſoon as 
the bloom appears, or rather ſooner: it muſt not be ſpread, - A 
like common graſs, but lie in the ſwarth, like clover, and | 
turned in the ſame manner; or the leaves, which are 
8 mwoſt nutritive, will drop off +. e 1 
If ſuffered to ſtand too long beter it is Dowel: the e flalks 7 
will be too hard for the cattle to eat 155 and it loſes much of 1 
5 its goodneſs. 1 23 
I be hay is good for all lots of ths; and hey horſe 1 
. are fed with it, they ſhould not have their full allowance of 
corn; the lucern anſwering, i in a 5 meaſure, the pure 3 
| «=o of both corn and hay. ; MW 
It: is alfo the moſt profitable of any fort bf fodder t to feed = 
horſes with in the ſummer, by . and giving it TR 4 


them green. | 


CY If thi anther ſhould be very by; it may 1 not the improper 


to give theſe ſpots, after ſowing, two or three gentle well-timed I 
 waterings ; ert rememdriigs that too much wet deſtroys the 3 
_ ſeed. R. = 
e ſhould rather be ſuffered to wither by degrees, than be 1 

= dried by. too Tudden and N a heat. N. C 
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If the land is good, the produce is incredible ; and ac- 


cording to the | {range and depth of the ſoil, b wi Uthe 
crops be. | 
Mr. Rocque ſays he has ſeen lucern 8 6 five teh in 
a ſeaſon; yielding, at the firſt Wowings, nearly eight loads | 


of hay per acre. 


The ſpring owing amnonell the lucern maſt be annually 0 
repeated: it kills the graſs and weeds, and makes the ground 
ferment, which promotes vegetation; and the oftener it . 
refreſhed with a little dung on the ſurface, the better it 
: will pay for the trouble of cultivating it. If the dung i is laid 
on before the winter, that the ſalts may be waſhed in by the _ 
rain and ſnow, and plowed i My. in the fpring, it will | a . 
f ly add to the profit. | 0, 
This is the ſubſtance of Mr. Roca 8 account tof the put 7 
. ture of lucern; but as different ſorts of ſoil may require dif- 
ferent methods of tillage, he has ſubjoined the idea of a Hs 
barrow, with two handles like a plow, Which may ſerve : 
: in light land inftead of the plow, and will ſave ſome labour. = 
The teeth muſt be ſet at ſeven or eight inches apart in ; 
the firſt row, and about five inches long without the wood. 
The ſecond row muſt be placed nine or ten inches behind 
the firſt, and ſo that the teeth of the ſecond row may mn 
againſt the i paces of the firſt row; and they muſt be an inch 5 
longer than thoſe in the firſt row, ſo that the ground, be- 
ing looſened a little by the firſt row, the teeth of the ſecond _ 
| _ row may go ſomething deeper; and the teeth of the third 
and laſt row muſt be an inch longer than thoſe of the ſe= — 
| cond, and placed ſo as that they may go i in the | fame track „ 
with the teeth of the firſt ro. | . 
The harrow muſt be made of one ſolid x piece, four or foo: 
inches thick, and the lower ſide muſt be rounded off towards 
the hinder part where the teeth are longeſt; whereby the 
perſon that holds it wn the Ae prefling down : a little, 1 


» PWT it ho N * Fg times 3 in 3 * too 5 
often to mow it in one ſeaſon; three times will be e 
being beſt fed i in ſprinz and autumn, N. 
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may force the ſecond and third rows of teeth deeper than the 
firſt; and, by bearing up a little, he may prevent any but 
the firſt row from working. A very little practice will be 
ſufficient to make any one uſe it as occaſion requires; and 
it will be ſo Ready that no unevenneſs of the ground wil! 
be able to throw it out of its work, as a elod or e will 
a common harrow. Nt 
IS TR IN — br The manner the teeth are to be placed in 
Leet it be . 0 the 8 row 191 10 are 
: placed i in a line acroſs near the middle of the block or plank; 
the other two rows behind that ; ; and the fore part of the 
harrow ſhould be heavier than the hind part when the weight 
of the harrow is ſuſpended on the firſt row of teeth. The 


teeth ſhould be pretty ſtrong, and round; their being ſquare, | 

as uſual, may hurt the roots a little, which is to be avoided | 
e much as. poſſible, — the conſequence would not be 

very great. 


By what has been Tad,” your readers will eaſily c conceive 5 


8 that the above method, recommended by Mr. Rocque, on 


. his own experience, to all who conſult him on the ſubject, ” | 


is very different from that laid down by Mr. Miller, in his 
| Gardener's Dictionary; and what will make it well worth 


a4ãttention is, its being no Nane eli ner different from the 
5 old method of huſbandry. 


Farmers are fond of ſowing broad- cal.” it 1 no eaſy. I 


Fa matter to make them comprehend the utility of a drill plow, 


on any occaſion: the ſight of ſo complicated an inſtrument 1 
terrifies them; they think it moves by clock-work : and 35 | 
to the labourers, it is a vn difficult matter indeed to get 9 


e them to Hold it. 


I am fully ſenſible, as I 5 0 DEW TE Ig of the 1 
: good effects of ſowing corn and pulſe regularly with inter- | 
| 3 but cannot approve of this method when applied to a- 
tificlal graſſes; and it would be well if we were to improve | 

_ eur old practices, before we ſhould even attempt to bring I 


Fe the new methods i into general uſe, 85 HEY 1 
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To practiſe theſe methods with any proſpect of 0 ucceſs, a 


man ſhould know fomething of the theory of vegetation; 
' which few farmers do. "Lax: therefore, the gentlemen on 
their demeſnes ſhew the good example; let them ſee that 
their lands are properly cultivated ; and if the methods they . 
uſe are attended with ſucceſs, the practical farmers in the 
neighbourhood will, prompted by a view of bein, be ready 


= enough to imitate, IGG. 
Po. | GENTLEMEN, | 
3 London, 7 5 _ Your humble ſervant, 


Jane 7, 1766. gern of the Soctury. 


NUMBER LXXXII. 


A Letter to the Editor 8, from a Paper Mannfabturer, recom- 
 mending the Ufe * e ys reduced into ee as E 


4 Manure, 


| GexTLEMEN, | 


2 the encouragement it ſo well deſerves. _ 


Hierewith you have an hint, which if 3 of any 
ſervice to the public, am certain room will be made 


= for it in your valuable repoſitory. 


WMoollen raggs * are well known to be; an excellent, ; 
laſting, manure. The common method (I think) is to 

| make a dunghill, Se. &c. of them By —1 am n perſuaded, . 

1 5 | from 


8 * . animal ahne is + and manure, and e rags. 

have, by frequent experience, been found to be particularly lo, _ 

as being not only part of an animal, but they are alſo ſuppoſed _ 
to be ſtrongly impregnated with animal Marla. by * 


Z uſed, perhaps, for years before for cloathing. 


WT Woollen rags are often chopped very ſmall, either by an . 

= engine, or by hand, and afterwards ſown on the land: this is a 
very good way; but if any ſpeedy effett is required from this 
manure, we join with our correſpondent in thinking that the 


beſt way is to reduce them i into flocks as means of a Paper. en- . 
Sine. N. EE Pn, 5 


TAK E in your papers on eee, Ge. the de- 
ſign 1 greatly admire, and hope you will meet t with 
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from experience, that reducing them into flocks in 2 
paper- engine (which a perſon not having the conveniency 
of having worked by the force of water, may have one 

worked with an horſe) renders the article much cheaper, 

as a ſmall quantity, when reduced to flocks, will be ſu\k- 


CTient for an acre, being then, as it were, ſown ;. conſequent. _ 


ly it goes much farther, the manuring is more regular, and 
will anſwer, I am certain, exceeding VV 
I flatter myſelf that I fhall often be entertained with 5 
many ſubjects on dying, which 1 am inclined to believe 
is s greedily deſired by many? i 
I am a manufacturer of paper, and if I thought that = 
: could be of any ſervice (pro bono publics, as Mr, Henriques 
ſays) J would ſend you a line or two ® on the e and 
am- RE, . 
Dec. 24 1763. . | Your moſt obedient, 


* we are greatly. "obliged to our r eorrefpandenit for Bs : jad 


a eter of afliſtance, and ſhould eſteem it a favour if he would 


a ove the public his ſentiments on the following heads. 
By what means could the materials for making paper be N 


= 1 in point of price, and augmented in quantity ? | 
21. Might not other materials, as proper as thoſe now in uſe, 3 


be diſcovered and pointed out? 4 

3. If the materials were more plentiful Py cheaper, would : 
- there be any occaſion to import paper? 1 

4. Why cannot we make paper as good, and as cheap. | 
as that made in e for the "oth. of the n plate on : 


. ers? . 


5. Why cannot we e equal o our xr neighbours the Dutch in a this f 


8 manufactüre? E 


6. Why are not papers, in | general, * good now as "hey | 


were ſome years ago? and is it owing to any increaſe in the 


: conſumption, and of courſe in the demand, ſo that they are 


. made with leſs care, and worſe materials? 


7. Do not the manufacturers ſtrive to out- 2 each other in 
making a cheap, rather than a good commodity ? ET : 
8. As paper, particularly that uſed by printers, ſhould be 
durable, will not ſome bad conſequences hereafter enſue from 


Pi the prefent imperfect method of making it? Should our obli- 
| ging correſpondent be kind enough to anſwer all, or any of tte 


above queſtions, other matters equally intereſting may proba” : 
e bly occur to his recollection. N. A. R. 


% & 


3 
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P. 8. I think that a dunghill made with a layer of 


dung, lime, earth, and flocks, would be an n excellent com- 
| pol *: , EEO 
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4 Letter to the Fan from Mr. John Cale” on 1 the Na- — 


ture and Culture N Potatoes i in Ireland. 


"Refi Indyfrie, et dint, : 


| GexrLaER, 


_ eſpecially to the poorer ſort, within this century, 


that too much, methinks, cannot be ſaid towards impro- . 
ving, and en the culture of it 5 8 ; 
5 a Provence, Dauphiny, Switzerland, and ſeveral beer 
parts of Europe, and even in America, it yields commo- _ 
dious, abundant relief to the more indigent, as being ea- 


: aly and plenteouſly propagated i in almoſt every kind of ſoil. 


In Ireland particularly it is the principal food of the poor 


A during the greater part of the year, without which, ſince. = 
the late unproporcighyble: riſe of lands i in that kingdom, to 


the | 


mn We agree with our ir correſpondent that this 10 "BY an ex- 
2 cellent compoſt, provided it was ſufferedtolie a conſiderable ſpace * 
of time to ferment and meliorate, and was at proper intervals 
turned. It ſhould be obſerved however, that the nature of the earth. 
mixed in this compoſt ought to be as oppoſite as poſſible to the _ 
ſoil it is to be laid on: if on a clay, ſand ſhould be mixed with 8 
the compoſt; but if a light porous. ſoil is to be manured, clay _ 

| ſhould make a part of the compoſition ; for the manure is ſuppo- £2 
 fdto act as a corrector, as well as an enricher of the land, which 
| ftands in need of it: ſome ſoils, in fact, want correcting Only. 


D 


being in their nature replete with vegetative ſalt, yet, through _ 
| the compactneſs of their parts, improper, whiltt uncorrected, J 
for the ſupplying of plants with the neceſſary food. N. . 
I uch notes, to this piece, as are diſtinguiſhed by the fions- = 
ture Is. were added by Mr. Irwin, Velöre ie came! to our h: 1 48. 


N. N. E. 5 1 Y - | 25 


H E potato is become: a root of ſuch jmnienſs utility, 
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the trade of it *, they could not well ſubſiſt. And, in- 
deed, it ſeems a particular favour of ſent to 


them on this account. 


In times, not very remote, lands were re cheap there, and 
. the peaſantry, conſequently, lived on nouriſhment ſomewhat 
more luxurious, and diverſified : their labour alſo was leſs 
burthenſome. But now, being obliged to work hard at 
four-pence and fix-pence a day +4, FS q their rents conſider- 
ably augmented, it will not ſeem ſurpriſing that this rot 
alone has become the ſtaple of their ſupport, and that ey" I 
| have been the firſt people in Europe, or, perhaps, in the 
world, that have led the example in an extenſive i improve- 
ment of it. This may naturally be ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
cloſe-preſſing ng. e the. moſt cogent ang Iinſpiriting of : 


all motives. 


In truth with much PR ATY for 2 poor cures: in chat ; 
: ill fated country, 18 driven to ſeek his ſole refuge for ſub⸗ 


ſiſtence in this root, from the inexorible impoſition of 


a hard-hearted landlord, (forry T am to have it to ſay, too 
many of them grind the poor t; but hope it will not be 
long the caſe) who thinks he cannot get too much for his 

land out of the perſons, or purſes, of his dependants, and | 
who hath ſo inverted the old cuſtoms, that a hewer of wood, J 

and drawer of water, (and many of theſe perhaps deſcend- 9 
ants of former proprietors) can afford himſelf but a miſera-„ 
ble ſcanty platter of potatoes, ſeaſoned with a palatable 


grain of ſalt, and waſhed down with a draft from the next 


rivulet, to ſupport the fatigue of thirteen hours (/atute guan- 
_ wg) of unceaſing W about his ancient manſion-houſe, 5 


= * "Ic is, f ee to „think "Os Dios omar con- . B 
trive to pay their rents; many farms, which uſed to let for ſe- WM 


ven ſhillings, and eight ſhillings an acre, not many years 2g0, 


are now rented at fourteen, 1 and even ſeventeen or eie =_ 


2, : teen ſhillings an acre. N. 
4 PÞ In _ 


: to eighteen pence per day, or nearly thereabouts. IR. 


t Þ Otherwile, opprefling the indigent, or lower claſs of peo- 4 
ple; a vulgar expreſſion | in Ireland. Is. To grind the faces of =_ 


the poor is 2 in 1 England, a common expreſſion. R. 


LTT ̃ OO ²⅛P˙wtꝓ’½ ½˙e⁊tt!.. ̃᷑0A- - unn: I Ee NUR ITN 


about Dublin, common abend i is s from ten pence = 
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bog-holes *, 


If ſuch finiple living 1 was the diet of our - firſt anceſtors, . 
i (as reported) how much are they to be envied for hs 7 
5 healthfulneſs of it, in compariſon to that of our over-gor- 
ging, luxurious times! Or, if ſuch be the condition of a 
province, ſpeak, oh! Ireland, how happy thy lot to be an- 
nexed to Britain ! by which, at leaſt, if thy poor have not 
full meals, they have healthy ones, liberty, property, inde- 
pendence; and, in imitation of their elder ſiſter, they may 
| poſlibly ſoon run a madding into riot and Ufanclouinels': 1 


2H the ſweets of liberty neither perhaps comprehend. 


But to quit invidious compariſons, (which the kern 
poor Cor ſicans might as juſtifiably make on a fimilar Oy” < 


n —) and return to our purpoſe, 


| The potato is a root, a little of which is very filling, en 

2 quickly appeaſing hunger; but by no means a laſting ſolid 

- nouriſhment for a labourer, as evidently teſtify the ſqua- 

lid looks of numbers of the poorer Iriſh ; though at We 

ſame time it is in general wholeſome, agreeing with moſtt 
ſtomachs that can FF tag food ; Th like other A 

Vor. I. No. . 2 5 ductions - 


* I hve beard many of the poorer Trifh . of this 5 
. wretched diet as long as I can remember. But as the country 
is naturally fertile, it is to be preſumed, in another century, huſ- 
bandry will be ſo improved there, as to have beef, pork, pulſe, 


bread, Oc. as plenty as in England. By the means of taking 


con. acres, otherwiſe oat-ſoil, which their own labour, and that of 
| their wives and children, in ſpinning linen and woollen yarn, 
enables them to do with great difficulty, they afford themſelves _ 
now and then a little oaten bread, (a great dainty with the poor 
fouls!) and this they find refreſhes and i invigorates them much. 
lk with this they can compaſs the milk of a cow or two, it is 
but what the ſmaller part of them can have, grazing being 
F late years, and very immoderately fo, _ 
| even unproportionably high, as the lands have been riſen by the 
chief, or head landlords. As to wheaten bread, which is now _ 
in plenty in moſt countries of Europe, they ſcarce know any 
_ thing of it. It would be too great a dainty for them (as their 
landlords imagine} e . as 29 Fe as Oat bens. = 


greatly riſen on them o 
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ductions of the earth, forbid in many caſes by the medi- 
JJ TT 
It is however very favourable to population; for in the 
weſtern parts, eſpecially, of Ireland, it is common to ſee ſix, 
eight, ten, and ſometimes more children, the iſſue of one 
couple, ſtarting almoſt naked, preceded by two or three 
cur- dogs, out of a turf-wall hut, or cabin, to behold the 
traveller, or any other incidental cauſe of curioſity. _ 
The poorer ſort being generally faithful in wedlock, 
theſe children are, for the moſt part, born uncontaminated 


by our modiſh London and Paris diſorders. Health is 


ſtreaked over their roſeate cheeks, like the beautiful tinge 
of a ſummer's morning; their limbs are robuſt, and ſome- 
what clumſily ſhaped, in this differing from the American, 
but far exceeding him in a fine complexion. This how- 
ever, to the great detriment of the kingdom, is ſoon de- 


e ſtroyed by the ſmoke of their barbarouſſy-conſtructed ca- 


bins, there being no outlet for ſmoke in them but the door; 
botherwiſe, we might well preſume, the female peaſantry of 
that country would be, at leaſt, as handſome as they are in 
England 4. Nay, as it is, London can witneſs, there are 
% 8 exqui- 


Mr. Ellis, and others, give very juſt aecounts of the 
healthy, nutritive qualities of this invaluable root; but had he 
been obliged to live intirely on it at hard labour, as moſt of 
the poorer Iriſh are, he would have often found occaſion for 
the addition of a little bread, beef, and other more ſubſtantial 
aliments to enable him to get well through the fatigue of con- 
ſtant work, It being now become a natural food to Hibernian 
ſtomachs, and an antiſcorbutick, it conſequently frees them, in 
24 great meaſure, from that conſuming ditorder ; but when too 
much uſed, or principally ſo, as is the practice in that country, 
I am apprehenſive it promotes dyſenteries, deſluxions, and all 
Phlegmatic diſorders, to which, though generally a thin % 
people, they are much ſubject; and in this it is affiſted by the 
natural moiſture of the climate, occaſioned by its vicinity t9 
the great Weſtern, or Atlantic ocean; and not ſo much to the 
bogs, and marſny grounds, as is the vulgar erroneous opinion. 
It may well agree with the opulent, becauſe it is capable of 


many palatable, culinary improvements. Is, 


+ The Iriſh cabins, or huts, are in the weſtern parts contt- 
nually involved in ſnioke; thoſe in the counties immedi 
Ee ee er LR 7. 
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exquiſitely beautiful ones of them, reſcued every year 
the certain deſtruction of the ſmoke, and bad provender, 


Theſe 


| about Dublin are not ſo much ſo, being ſomewhat better con- 
| firucted. The ſmoke muſt be very deſtructive to the ſkin, 1 
made my obſervation on ſeveral of both ſexes, and different 
| eges, who reſided conſtantly in my neighbourhood in huts ; and 
1 found the alteration in hue, and cutaneous freſhneſs and 
ſmoothneſs evident, even in thoſe aged from twenty-five to 


ö forty. Some of them looked as ſhrivelled, parched- up, and 


worn, as if they had been ſixty. Add to this the ſmoking of 
tobacco, Which is univerſal amongſt them, and a great drier: 
they are nevertheleſs very ſubje& to defluxions of all kinds. 
This phyſical cauſe it is that ſpoils the external look of half 
the country wenches of the kingdom, the pungent quality 
more powerfully on the ſofter and more 
eir kin; Whereas rhe men are not ſo ſoon 
affected by it, from the coarſer grain of theirs. Beſides, the _ 
Y conſtant exerciſe which puſhes out the groſſer humours, and 
not being ſo much in doors, as the females, faves them a while 
longer from the pernicious effects of it. The poor are the 
more careleſs about the conſtruction of the cabins, which 


of the ſmoke 2 | 


delicate texture of t 


E cauſes this eternal cloud of ſmoke, on account of an evil cuſ- 
tom much prevailing, ' When a poor man comes to live with 

a gentleman farmer, or other renter of land, te commonly 
brings what he calls his houſe along with him. This houſe is 
no more than a few miſerable flicks of very ſivhe oirthing, 
which ſerve for the roof: any deficiency, neceſſity 9®liges him 
to ſupply from the next neighbour's grove. It happens, per- 

| haps, ſoon after, in the courſe of ſublunary events, F at he gets 

| warning from his maſter to quit his ſervice (the uſual times 
are in November and May): the poor fellow deſires his houſe  _ 
may be let with him; but this requeſt is generally denied, for 
no other reaſon, that I know of, but to let the houſe tumble 
down on the premiſes. The maſters, indeed, retain them to 
put others into them; but the poor are ſometimes ſuperſtt- 
tious in this reſpect, and rather build themſelves a new. cabin 
than ſucceed their neighbour in a dry ſeaſoned one, From 
hence we may eaſily perceive why the ſmoke happens to be 
ſo detrimental to the poorer natives. It is certain, were they _ 
ſure to remain (and none of them are ſure of any term ex- 
cept they have leaſes) but ſix months in a place, they ought, 
by a proper conſtruction of their cabin, to ward off the ſmoke _ 
tor that time, which they might do at a moſt trifling expence; 

but their being in a ſtate almoſt like the wandering Ns; : 
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| Theſe children, that look thus healthily, are fed by the 
fond parents, for about the firſt ten years, with the beſt 


the cabin can afford: if there be a little milk, butter, 
daten bread, pulſe, or meat, a good part falls to their 
| ſhare; but when they become more adult, they muſt 
| ſhare in the chance of the potatoes, ſalt, and cool 
ſpring, as before mentioned. From this ſhort ſketch, 
V bich is a true one, but not near ſo full as the ſubject 
| would admit, though not the limits of a letter, we may 
eaſily perceive the great benefit of the potato to Ireland ; 
that it is not leſs wanted there, than well cultivated ; it 
ſeeming i in a manner te have been created for that cli- 
mate, in which it thrives ſo remarkably well ; and in which 
branch of agriculture the natives are ſo ſuperiorly {kilful, 


E et us now proceed. to their methods of culti- 
V W ge | 


There are ſeveral ways af breodihg Sotators i in | Iieland, 


- which partly ariſe from the difference in ſoil, and kinds of 
| ſeed. The different ſoils for this purpoſe in uſe in my | 
| neighbourhood, for about twenty years paſt, and which, 
II believe, are pretty general, are the following, wherein 
pO they are abundantly propagated, viz. 


Firſt, On rich clay land without ny manure, vulgarly 


Tt called 5 55 potatoes. : 
When a leaſe is near being pied, that i is, during the 
: laſt ſeven years of it, if there be no covenants grounded on 
the ſtatute againſt waſte, Cc. the tenant, finding no hopes 
of a renewal, ſets conſiderable tracts in this Ways where 
DE Ss the foil will admit of Vo) 5 
Secondly, On good ley land wall * Cotherwiſh 
b Landed) which ought to be done a year before planting. But 
Rs W n Ort, way are the chief cultivators of ths root, 


: Eiled l in | tht cfeat inattention in | this W037 IP T 3 . 
| this to many of them, and prevailed on ſeveral to become mote 
_ orderly and neat in their dwelling ; obſerving to them, that if 

5 they happen to haye a few . 


of butter for ſale in autumn, 


they can ſcarcely ſell i it on account of the Tony _ 8 is 
SA tolerable, RD RS ie 


— 
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are obliged to ſand and plant at the ſame time, or nearly | 
thereabouts ; which is very deſtructive to themſelves, their 5 
potatoes not having the proper benefit of the manure; at 
leaſt one part in three of the return are on this account on - 
cceding ſmall, and are from hence called poroens by them, 
ven a diminutive expreſſion. Whole flelds are ſet in this 
| way®, (commonly called ſpaddane, as I noticed in a former i; 
$ letter) in which a conſiderable trade is driven; eſpecially ; 


in the provinces of Munter and Connaught. 


| Had it been properly and moderately done, it would be . 

a fine preparation for the increaſe of corn, and the laying 
down and bringing in, or, in other terms, the reclaimins _ 
of land ; but the poor do it ſo negligently, and mangle it 
ſo intolerably, having but a ſhort temporary uſe in it, be- 
ſides paying near double the worth for it, that this manu- 

E facture, which might otherwiſe be of conſiderable benefit 5 
to Ireland, is, as now carried on, rather the contrary 3 185 
both which I may haye occaſion hereafter to ve. in ſome I, 


| future letters to you. 


Thirdly, On ground previouſly ee (chat is is, per- 1 : 
I haps ſix months before) and dunged at ſetting time. There 
| is but little done in this way, except by the gentry, . 
| renters of land for their private uſe; it being as yet out of : 1 


| reach of the peaſantry, unleſs in a few inſtances. 


Fourthly, On the ley with dung alone. Marle is not 1 ” 

ü uſe in my neighbourhood, though there is plenty „„ 

| ſeveral parts of it; therefore cannot yet inform you how 5 
it would do for the potatoes in that diſtrict. As to potatoes 

ſet in the ley with dung alone, this manufacture alſo is 
done, as you may judge, moſtly by the more opulent. . 
have, however, often ſeen large fields ſet i in this way to the 
public; but it is not of late years ſo much the cuſtom, mh: 
| ſort of land being commonly kept for grazing: this hurts 
the land; and any preparation out of the ley for  potntons Sf 


| will, if not previouſly gravelled. 


F ifthly, In arable or ſtubble bad e called Kan 2 
1 8 f e dronnile 25 are ſown a a ſtiex; 
1 Fointed 5 


* see Number I. v. 8 
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alſo uſed, which ſhall be noticed in loco. 1 
Theſe are the moſt general methods that now occur to 
nie, or I believe that are in uſe. There are, however, ſome 
others ariſing from the quality of the ſeed, practiſed only 
by the curious, in which the plants are put down at nine 
or twelve inches aſunder every way, in little hillocks, (like 
the hop plant) as practiſed in ſeveral counties here in Eng- 
land; and, if you land them at certain proper ſtated times 
| while vegetation continues, you will have a handſome neſt 
of large oblong potatoes at every landing. 
I made the experiment of one ſort in my garden; and out 
of half a dozen potatoes cut into ſeveral pieces, each having 
an eye, I had, to the beſt of my remembrance, without ex- 


ments would be very uſeful in many parts of England, eſpecially 
Where the ſpirit of improvement bath gncquragers, IR 
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pointed at the end, about an inch diameter, and two feet 
long, with the 4% , (otherwiſe the Iriſh ſpade, as I will 
more fully explain in the ſequel.) In this method dung is 


23ggeration, 


FTphe iron part of the /oy, or Iriſh ſpade, is not quite half ſo 
broad at the edge as the Engliſh garden ſpade : it is about 2 
foot or ſixteen inches long, gently decreaſing to about one-third of 
It from the edge, and the ſame way increaſing to the top, Where 
lbbeing lapped about two inches over along the back or undermoſt 
ſides) it forms a ſort of conical ſocket, in which it receives the 
tree, always made of aſh, which fills it up and riſes wider about 
three or four inches higher than the iron: here the handle riſes 
from the left ſide (fo as to admit the foot intirely on the right 
_ fide) to about three feet and a half high, without any eye on 
the top, as on the Engliſh ſpades. With this inſtrument they dex- 
_ terouſly perforate that, in general, ſtiff, or gravelly ſoil, which 
with the broad-edged ſpade they never could do to any profit 


in the common way of labour, the ground being much more 


compact than in England, not ſo open or inclined to a loam : theſe 
loys have been in uſe with them near 2000 years. Their fares or 
| ſpades for cutting turf fire, or bog fuel, are of the ſame form, 
except that on the left or off corner of the edge iſſues out ſtraight 


a piece of iron, like the cock of a garden dial, the baſe of which, 


being welded to the. fides of the ane, and edged underneath, 
enables the labourer to ſhape his turf in an inſtant, and throw 
it up on the bank, where there is commonly a little boy or girl 
to receive it: this I have ſeen them do with great dexterity from 
the bottom of a bog-hole near fifteen feet deep; but they fre- 


quently fink much deeper. I cannot think but both theſe inſtru» 


L 


£ 
c 
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aggeration, a quantity yy equal to twelve Wincheſter 
buſhels. 


This kind of potato is introduced] into Ireland but of late 


years: it is however well known eie. 


A potato intirely black is alſo in uſe in Fingal, near 
1 Dublin, fructifies abundantly, and eats excceding dry, 
which principally | marks the Hs of this root 1 in Almen SE 


E every inſtance, _ 


As to the deſcription of the potato, its origin, and kinds 
moſt in uſe, it may not be amiſs to treat a Utye before 1 8 


proceed to the cultivation of it. 


The potato is a bacciferous herb, with excellent roots, j 
bearing winged leaves, a belled flower, and ſundry dark- - 
green apples * about the ſize of children's marbles. It is 
of the /;/er or %, Tarum kind; and moſt naturaliſts i imagine 3 
to be the fſarum Peruviamum, or ſkirrets of Peru, and 
| thought to be long in uſe among the e Italians, 1 


Indians, and ſeveral other nations. 


It is probable the jeſuiſtical dy be bes virtue tt PO > 
abſolute pewer in the fine country of Paraguay, have : 
greatly improved its cultivation; in n that remarkably benign 3 


and fertile elimate. 


It was firſt brought into Beisl about the beginning of : 
the ſeventeenth century, by the unfortunate Sir Walter 
Raleigh, (who introduced tobacco much about the ſame 
time) and planted in the county of Cork, The firſt trial 
the inhabitants made of them, was on the apples, which 
they boiled and eat; but theſe not agreeing with the ſton 
mach, they made the happy experiment on the root, which 


ever ſince hath proves: ſo beneficial to that wo — 5 


on — In, : 


id It i is ; faid the potato 7110 le a good pickle, 1 foms ones 
Wo tried them for ſeed ; but J fancy, if they anſwered in this 
manner, the Iriſh would not be ignorant of 1t at this day; Tar 
ſuch an eaſy reſource would be very agreeable to their indigencde. 
There have been ſeveral curious experiments made on the culture 

of this root; but as [ write to inſtru, and not merely to amuſe, 

I think it better not to ſwell this letter with them, referring 

your readers, Who chuſe ſuch information, to the Various books 
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There are ſeveral kinds of them. Mr. Maxwell, of Ark. 
land in Scotland, a very judicious gentleman, has particularly 
noticed ſix ſorts, viz. The long red, the round red; the long 
bite, the round white, or Spaniſh potato; the blue, the leather. 
coat, and an early kind that comes in a month ſooner than 
the common ſort, though planted at the ſame tine. 
This root being greatly manufactured in Ireland, they 1 
mix moſt of the better ſorts promiſcuouſly, both for uſe 


I remember, about twenty-five years ago, the large red- 
potato“, then called the Caflanian, (perhaps from Ca/tile,) 
as alſo the oblong Spaniſh white potato, to be chiefly in 
_ uſe; but noy a leſſer fort, ſuch as the Munſter or kidney |} 
potato, of a whitiſh or lightiſh yellow colour, the leather. 
Coat, or round red Cronian potato, with a rough thick | 
kin, and particularly that ſtiled the Spaniſh white potato, 


are moſtly in uſe. | 


All theſe ſorts are cut for ſeed, according to the number | 
of eyes on them, and thrive generally well with very little 
care; ſo that al] ſorts being now ſo plenty, and anſwer- 
ing ſo well, there are (as we may eaſily judge) no over nice | 
diſtinctions made about them there +, The poorer Iriſh, | 


his potato is now much cultivated about London, the } 
gentry in particular being very fond of it. Perhaps they think it 
makes a figure on their table, on account of its colour: as to its 
_ fafte, it does not exceed the pale- yellow) potato, which is bx 
nee e, ones: 
As to the manner of preſerving potatoes in the winter 
ga gainſt froſt and hogs, their two greateſt enemies, they are often 
conſidered of ſuch little value in Ireland, eſpecially in plentiful | 
years, that the peaſants bury them in holes dug in common 
Felds, on which they lay a thigk covering of earth well preſſed | 
down; and if the ſeaſon proves froſty, they lay on ſtraw, rotten hay, 
or Itter, They are beſt preſerved in very dry places, kept as 
much as poſſible from the air by a thick covering of dry earth, 1 
(but fine ſand is better) and over ai! dry ſtraw, haulm, litter, 


or hay. In brick vaults, almoſt without theſe precautions, they | 


are preſerved effectually, but more ſurely. with them. Some 
put them into pits with layers of ſtraw, &c. between. This 


2 though under the open air, may do; but it would be beſt done 


by the rich in an out-office, and by the poor in a corner o 


their 
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who affect not to plant this root in bottom lands, or wet 


ſwampy grounds, unleſs hard preſſed for ſoil, or even in 
this caſe ſeldom attentive about the kind of potato they put 
down, the return being commonly wet, unfit for eating, 
and only proper for ſeed, which (from my little experience) 
1 think makes but indifferent, though ſown in the beſt 
| F upland; for too much moiſture; as well as too 
much dung, makes a potato wet : and plant it when you 
will, Ian apprehenſive it never loſes this quality, which 
= is the worſt it can have, except being rotten, or froſt- bit: 
21 nor will any eat ſo well, raiſed from dung, as without. 
As the potato thrives i in different ſoils, ſo there are diffe- 8 
rent methods of cultivating it: I will therefore now pro- 
ceed to that moſt generally in uſe in my neighbourhood; = 
(and indeed all over the kingdom) called graſs potatoes 
or b. p and * ſome eee con-geres *, which 
Vox. I. No. 5. A i 


: their cabin. Theſe ofwkp Sit thei: on huidles nearly over + the fires 
ſo that the continual ſmoke that ſurrounds them becomes a good 
Ty preſervative, and makes them eat dry and mealy, their two chief 
excellencies. The farmers pile them up in one of their offices; 
uith an outſide facing of bog turf well /aved; but they are often- 
times negligent in not 3 covered, on top, with fine 
c. by which negle& the froſt 
anſily gets at them, and penetrates deep into the heap, beſides _ 
| ſpoiling all the outſide ones: ſome lay on horſe dung; but it. 
may hurt their vegetative quality: ſome, who are overtaken by _ 
the froſt, before they dig, (though ſometimes this work is done 
in ſuch weather, but improperly) cover their beds well with 
litter, Sc. which I have obſerved to preſerve a good part, but 
ſeldom the whole. They ſhould by no means be ever waſhed, 
except previous to domeſtic ule; nor ought the ſkin to be 
pared off, as is done with the turnep ; (both which errors I find 
are much practiſed in and about London) for by waſhing _ 
away the finer particles of earth from their pores, they not only _ 


dry ſand, or earth, ſtraw, 


ſhrivel and decay ſooner in a mild ſeaſon, but admit the rotting 


influence of the froſt in a ſevere one: alſo, when they are pared be- he 
fore boiling, the water affe&s the meal or core, in ſuch a manner; 
that they ſeldom eat ſo dry and mealy as they otherwiſe would, 


which is the peculiar excellence of this root. Is. 


“ Con-acres rather conſiſt of ſtubble-land, ſet in mall 1 . 


| lions to the poor, 'This is commonly appropriated to oats, and 
is called oat-foil. It is almoſt as difficult to get in the rent of _ 
? LY as that of Jpuddan: land. Some 4 ſtrieter landlords detain the 


prodecs 
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ſeems to be the natural culture, but doubtleſs not ſo good 


to make the land ſtand long proof, (notwithſtanding the 
graveling) as if artificial manures were added, ſuch as dung, 
compoſt, lime, &c. for marle, lime-ſtone, gravel, ſea-ſand, 
ſhells, &c. I conſider in the claſs of natural manures and 
the beſt ; and providence hath kindly given them in every | 
ſpot, (even in the unpromiſing deſerts of Zara, &c.) had 


we known how to come at them. 


Land in the ley, (as I faid before) and that which re- 


_ quires no manure, the Iriſh ſeek moſt greedily after; ſome 
of which has not been plowed perhaps within this century: 
ſo that you can only juſt diſtinguiſh that it has been tilled, 
and the tilth generally curved, the old people inclining the | 
_ plow with the caſual ſhape of the field, ſo as to let the wa- 


ter in the furrow have a drip or fall. 


WMhen a peaſant has the good luck 


produce on the premiſes till paid, and many of the poor leave 
it on their hands, which obliges them to take it home at great 
loſs; yet they afterwards ſue for the rent by proceſs or civil 
bill at the affizes, (which is a great practice, and very beneficial 
for the Iriſh circuiting attorneys) and eaſily obtain the decree 
of the court; but notwithſtanding, they do not always recover 
) d Os 
The Irith, if they poſſibly can avoid it, do not plant their 
potatoes acroſs the old ridges, which undoubtedly would be 
| 0 being thereby better mixed, and 
brought to an evener ſurface i» futuro. Having only a ſhort | 
temporary uſe in it, (being ſeldom allowed three crops, rather | 


= 


beſt for the landlord, the eart 


commonly but one) they think planting along the old rid 


to pet a bit of ſuch | 
choice ground, (for two or three of them will be concerned | 
in an acre, and few take more than one) he follows the 
old ridge with his Joy, or Iriſh ſpade, unleſs compelled by | 
the poſſeſſor of the land to make his ridges ſtraight, which 
he moſt unwillingly does, and at beſt but aukwardly, with 
| © a rope made of hay or ſtraw, or ſome of his wife's worſt | 
tow; neither of which ſtretching right, and often break- 
ing, ſeldom admit well-looking ridges : thefe he makes | 
from one end of his ground to the other, the beds being 
about three, or at moſt four feet wide, and the furrows, or 
| trenches, about two . When he depoſits the ſeed on his 


bed, at about four or ſix inches at moſt aſunder, he divides 


the turf of his furrow in two equal parts, which he turns 
alternately in ſods on the edge or verge of each bed, the 
green ſide on the potatoes, cutting the ſods on three ſides or 
angles, leaving that next the bed uncut. This laborious 
work the poor fellow does ſurpriſingly quick : two more 
men follow him, one digging the under ſtratum, and throẽw- 
ing up on the middle of the bed as much of the earth as 
he conveniently can with his Joy: the remainder the third 
man caſts on with his ſhovel, ſettling the bed in the Tm 5 


5 or manner, in which it is to remain *. 


Some cover their potatoes at firſt en want of . 
| time) with only the ſod, and about four or five inches of 
earth, and finiſh them perhaps, that is, caſt the laſt covering 
on them, not for a month, or fix weeks after; which poſſiblyß 
may greatly check their growth. Many account this the -- | 
beſt way, and it is become common ; but I attribute the 

_ neglect of not finiſhing their potatoes, (as the term is) in 
: 4 time, to no want 1 — proper e in i the. common L 

5 1 Az — liſh, 5 


he moſt badet N which 3 is an erroneous ; notion, 
for many phyſical reaſons needleſs to enumerate z ſo that the 
Plantations enerally look very ill to the eye: add to this, that 
60 olicitous about the breadth of the ridges always ad. 
hering to that of the old; and even, if there happen to be no 
ſigns remaining of the old tillage, they are ſtill ous to theſe 


they are un 


defects in method, juſt before obſerved. „ 


The Iriſh, when they conveniently can, cover in their po- EE 
katoes all at once; but when leiſure, or rather liberty, does not _ 
permit, (which is too often the caſe) they cover them at firſt 
about four or five inches deep, and where they begin to appear, 
give them a ſecond covering, nearly like the firſt, which moſt 
commonly finiſhes the planting : ſome few indeed do them over 
very lightly a third time; but this muſt be done with circum- 
ſpection. The common Iriſh are better naturaliſts than one 
would imagine: though they cannot be eaſily got out of their _ 
old aukward unprofitable cuſtoms, they nevertheleſs are very in- 
telligent in what belongs to their potatoes, corn and cattle: 
they know by frequent coverings, that the weeds are prevented 
1 the ſubſtance of the dung and 
earth, as is alſo the potato ſtalk, by being thus choaked till the 
root becomes of a ſize to draw ſufficient nouriſhment in ſpite of N 
it. They are ſcarcely hurt by any weeds, except the — 5 


from robbing the potatoes o 


bock, and theſe * the are careful t to cut 882585 . 
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Iriſh, but their inability to give the proper attention FA 


their own little affairs, occaſioned by the greedy ſeverity 


of their maſters, as before obſerved. 


Others there are (and many) who, making the "YR 


unproportionably narrow to the beds, throw up a third ſpit 
or ſtratum, and P not until t two months Fee the - 
| firſt ſetting. 


This pernicious method may poſtbly deftroy,: or babe 


the weeds; but certain I am, it will not contribute to the 


encreaſe or largeneſs of the root, in the unphyſical or over- 


Heavy manner in which I have ſeen it done; becauſe this 
| Jower ſtratum, which is moſtly ſand, remains on the top 
of the richeſt part of the ſoil, and being thus unmixed with 
— - prev ents it from receiving the proper benefits of the air, 
Too; beſides, too great: a covering on che | mad is ad 
iz prejudicial wh: 


In other caſes, theſe ſiratuns thrown up, and mixed | into 


_ good tilth, would anſwer wonderfully, mixing well, being 
5 the liſe of good tillage. I would therefore in chis place re- 
commend to our farmers (who are too penurious of their 
land) to make their potato trenches ſo wide, as not to re- 
Kulte throwigg up much of the third or ſandy ſtratum on 
the laſt covering, or landing, of their potatoes *; and they 
will find a 8 greater return, and one half (or more) 
leſs of percens, or ſmall potatoes z which is an object highly 

- worthy of their notice. The experiments I have made, I 

_ purpoſe repeating on my return to Ircland, and hope to | 

| prove this ſimple method to o exceed that! in che hillock, or | 

Z in the drill Way. e WER = 


1 this manner all ley land is h with potatoes bw the 


N common people, and moſt others, » whether manured or 
. not. If dunged, the dung i is laid out as the ridges are to 
5 be, but the ſand is ſpread all over the ſurface. : Commonly 
. little boys and girls precede the ſetters on the ridges, lay- 
2 1 gown. the ſeedling: or r Potgte ches, which oy do very 


ch, | 


* The maſon ts 1. poor + Iriſh 3 are fo Perg of of their land as 


pot to allow width enough to the intervals, is very evident ; 
they pay ſometimes four times as much rent as the land is worthy 
Pinie not tee ve Tenge an acre for i at. a A. 


with 


* The] poor aloe give 1 ae in 5 that: country, to n . 

landlord, at potato ſetting and. digoing time, ſo that it is not 

unuſual to ſee forty or fifty, and perhaps more men at once n 
2 gentleman's cloſe, planting or digging his potatoes, the _ 

5 gentry having generally plantations. conſiſting of from one to 


alf a dozen Acres, for the uſe of their houſes, and for ſeed. 


= digging time the poor make very free (like the ſmugglers) _ 
eir neighbours norſes, carrying home, ſometimes to a con- 


ſiderable diſtance, their potatoes on them bare backed in over- 
= quantities, ſeldom ſparing the poor animals on this occaſi- 

y which means they do much damage. This work is always 
done in the night, and what with the great depth (as about me) 
of ſome of the bye roads, and the over- loading, the horles ſel- CT 
dom _ yore: hurt in ſome "RT or OO.” Te TER 
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quick, and tolerably well, at the appointed diſtance, 
This ſeems a giddy part of the buſineſs, and wel] ſuited to 
their years; but cuſtom makes them Perfect in it 

The next general method is planting potatoes in ſtubble- 5 
ground, which i is, in the common way above mentioned, by © 
dunging it well, and ſometimes by plowing it in, and 

then ſhovelling up the ridges, a man going before, lightly 
_ digging them, that there may be a ſufficient quantity of mold 
to cover them; ; but this the poorer ſort cannot well com paſs 
to do, and Aye avoid it when 1157 can x get a treſh or iy 
_ ſurface. 5 
Nor do they ſow chen to chats, the ſecond year, | in a the 
1 ground, without dung or ſome other artificial manure, 
(for the natural, ſuch as ſand, marie, Se. would not do) 
| unleſs it be exceeding good. „ 3 5 
Lime indeed in this Caſe. would very probably anſwer, >} 
but it is rarely tried. . Ts 
| There i is alſo a 1 APR a good Teal in uſe; which is by „ 
5 ficking or thruſting potatoes in {tubble land freſh plowed, ES 
- which i is done in this manner: a man (but ſeldom two) goes 
on the crown of a narrow-plowed ſet, and fticks his Joy, or 
| Triſh ſpade, in 7 8 every here and there, with his right foot, . 
5 holding 1 it in his left hand, and with it puſhing the ſpade | 5 
once, and ſometimes twice from him, to make an opening, = 
(which I have ſeen done with 4 good deal of dexterity) and : 
with the right he id, that contains the ſeed, (a convenient 
quantity of which he carries in an apron, or cloth, tied round 
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his middle, fo as to let the contents be eaſily come at) he 


throws one, and oftentimes two ſets, or eyes, into the open- 
ing which the loy makes behind; and on his drawing it 
away, the looſened earth falls in and covers them *. Soon 


't may feem furprifing that the Iriſh, who drive on the 
potato culture fo extenſively, are oftentimes very remiſs in 
_ the preparation of the ſeed. They uſe promiſcuoully all forts 
for this pur poſe, except the poreens or ſmaller ones, and even 
ſome of them in cale of want, which otherwiſe ſeem deſigned 
lor the ſwine. They indeed prepare the ſeed properly enough, 
cutting them out into as many little pieces as there appear eyes: 
nm the larger ones there ts an inner piece remaining, that can 
Have none; this is caſt away: the leſſer ſort are cut in two or 
_ three pieces, according to the number of eyes; and few are 
plwanted whole, unleſs through inadvertency or neceflity. Thyz _ 
far they are right; but my objection is this: it is a common 
And an erroneous practice to keep the ſeed a month or more cut, 
and piled up in an open room previous to ſetting-time. Ihe 
dry, and oftentimes froſty winds of March and April, operating 
on the ſides of the cuttings, ſo ſhrive] them up, and ſtop the 
|  Pores, that when they come to be put into the ground, the 
Proper and inſtant vegetative participation cannot take place 
till the moiſture of the earth re-opens the pores, ſo as to admit 
lich vegetative communication: this may take up ſome time, ac 
cording to the mildneſs or ſeverity of the ſeaſon ;3 and numbers 
bol the cuttings may be ſo withered, as to be paſt benefiting of 
tt: hence it follows that the progreſs of the vegetation may be re- 
tarded or driven into the winter months, and of courſe ſoon ſtopped } 
(the earth being then as it were locked up); couſequeatly this root | 
woll loſe greatly of the ſize it otherwiſe would acquire. I know _ 
ſome ot the Iriſh affect to ſay the large potato is not the bet 
nn taſte, or for uſe; that the Wide el 8 
| I believe all the moſt judicious part of the world will allow, 
that where the large ſort can be obtained equally as dry as the 
bother, a plentiful return of them, which may be had only 
from the ſame culture that the ſmaller require, will be infinitely 


- preferable, I believe all England can teſtify that the larger 


fort, when not planted in wet grounds, are as dry and as well 


talled as any others: I have moſt commonly met with them {o 


be re, and likewiſe in Ireland, where the foil is not leſs fitting 
for them. In moſt parts of France, indeed, they are in the ge- 
veral rather ſmaller than the third ſize, and eat all the year 
Found as our's do when they are firſt brought to market. — Ihe 
foregoing hints, which I make bold from my own. ſlender ex- 
Perience to give, relative to the care neceſſary in the n 


are preferable; but 


” "I _— — e 1 * 8 
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after he dungs the ridges, and covers them up, as in the 
LD provecing method, with mould out of the furrows. 


Sometimes alſo they do this work with a ſtick about eigh- 


teen inches long, and an inchorſo indiameter, pointed at one 
end, and ſomewhat curved at the other. By this ealy means 
| huſband, wife, children, and ſervants, (if they have any) 8 
and a friendly neighbour or two, (who may be helped in 8 
return) aſſiſt at it for greater expedition, N when 0 Fa 


I the ſeaſon happens to be advanced. _— 
In Scotland they do this work ſomewhat Jiferemdly. 


In Ireland alſo there are many, who ſow potatoes after ED 
the plow, the plowman letting the ſets drop in as he 
| goes along; and the harrow matched to the ſame plow, 
| following him cloſe behind, covers them in. There! is no 
great difficulty i in this, the land being i in tilth. Over all 
: they put dung; but they ſhould mind to give it a light A 
vering, that the ſubſtance of it might impregnate with the 
adjacent earth, which it would not do, but evaporate by 
. being left expoſed to the air, Ec. © ach this precaution Oy: 5 
re very negligent i 8 5 2 
The other methods, as in 1 the e drill, or © lock. or Sharks. f 
5 hoeing way, Se. are little uſed Were, except among the 
more curious; but they being well known in Eng! and, „ 


5 needleſs to mention them in this place. 


5 The next thing requiſite i is the fencing, which Mon 4 be | 
| done, at fartheſt, before the ſtalk begins to appear; for, ifi 3 
8 the Hane, that are in that e greedy for 1 vegetables, _ 


get 


- of. potato Pt will I hope M del to, 8 und ital. . 
Let me alſo obſerve, if it happens your ſeed is longer cur 
| than you intend it ſhould be, take a ſufficient quantity of the _ 
juice of any ſort of common or different dungs or compoſt 


about your houſe (which you may eafily collect on a wet day) ; 
ſteep it in it for about forty-eight hours, or longer if you will, 


only taking care to let your cuttings thus remain in this ly e . 
till you are juſt going to plant them. If you can collect ſuft- 

cient quantities of the oozings of their dung-beds, near the beds 
themſelves, it will do c as well as taking the trouble ff 


carrying it to one of your out- 


puſes, and 1 it into veflels. 
Sat ave fares: . . „ 
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to the ſize they otherwiſe would. 


1 believe from inability, and partly from a ſort of careleſs- 
neſs, or rather lazineſs, they ſtill inherit (notwithſtanding 
the mixture of Engliſh and Norman blood, &c.) from their 
_ Spaniſh anceſtors, are very remiſs in this reſpect : eſpecially 
in the chiltern, or more fertile parts of the country; where, 
in moſt matters of huſbandry, they leave too much to : 
: chance, relying on the bounty of the ſoil. I 


do not put on the firſt covering till about the middle of 
May; and the ſecond, perhaps, not for a month after; ſo 
that it is often July before they fence them properly: and 
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uſually the way) it is moſt troubleſome and difficult to oet 
each man todo his part of the ditching, which commonly 
is but a ſorry mound of ſods, with ſome buſhes ſodded down 
on top, to keep out ſheep, that ſmell this plant when it 
| riſes, (as cattle do corn) 90 are Doe dexterous 1 in getting 
: at . | : 5 : 


r EN Rn 


ND apt eb ants 


: be be brought to make their fences ; and then the owner of the 


e ß T nn CedT AnEra] 27 IRS "rn 
by, = Mx 9 5 „ by b 


advanced price, and they. to uy for ity or their {potatoes to 
” remain. | | | | 


es "hs landlord's hands; and, unleſs a farmer collects himſelf, 
or has a good ſervant to do it, the rent is not had without 
| immenſe trouble; and ſome of it never. | Notwithſtanding 
_ theſe difficulties, Many farmers have made eaſy. fortunes | in 
| this way. e 5 


. five. they ought to be weeding their potatoes. The 
weed that moſtly annoys them is the Scotch thiſtle : this 
| ſhould be cut away in June, and if the ſoil ſhould be ſo rich 
e sto tr a fecond d weeding, ( which is very: often the caſe 


get at them, the roots of ſuch as they nip Fan never come 


This is well known in Ireland; and yet the poor, chiefly 


About me, and in many other parts, they very at: 


where many of them are concerned in a plantation (as is 


Some of theſe | poor People are fo bestes, they 1 never can 


ground, in his own defence, is obliged to get it done at an 


Many of them, eſpecially i in is years, Joins them on 


Thus it bappens, « at the 1 time iv they. are e finiſhing the 


| 8 | it 
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it mould be done in Auguſt. There will be no other trou- 


ble with them till digging-time. „„ 
The beſt time for this work is in the lather <a of Ofto- 


ber or beginning of November, to avoid the early Rot. 
which are mortal to them : but if, by bad huſbandry, they 
have been planted late, they ſhould be left longer in the 
ground and covered with litter, or e to e be- : 


ing loſt in this way. 


About Michaelmas the ee are Tee trough them, the 8 
| roots not being then affected by the nipping, or beating 
down, of the ftalk : this the peaſants know by the colour 
| of it, which becomes a dark- brown, — its  verdure 3 as 


alſo by the apple and root. 


The more needy begin to dig them for . in yy 
though they are not then near ſo long in ground as they are 
in England; which demonltrates the excellence and Tenth i 


of the Iriſh ſoil. 


When gentlemen-farmers dig their potatoes, they ſet on Eo 
a great number. of hands at once, two to a ridge: boys 
| and girls gather them promiſcuouſly, big and little, in- 
o bags containing about two Wincheſter buſhels ; and thus 
they are carried to the farm- houſe, and thrown into a room, 
| in one heap, part of which is deſtroyed by the froſt, a great 
part by the kitchen, alſo by the hogs, who deſtroy them 
much while in ground, there being hardly any fencing _ 
avainſt them; a great part are alſo ſtole by the followers, _ 


| or hangers- on ; and the remainder rarely ſuffices for ſeed, 


of ſo little value is this eſtimable root conſidered in thoſe RE 
| parts: and yet I have often known them at a very high — 
| price, from ten to twenty ſhillings, and upwards, the big 
barrel, which is the uſual meaſure in the weſtern parts > 
end; 3 that is, above two barrels, or r eight buſhels Win- bn 


teſter meaſure, _ 


Had they ſuch places : as en Gander near them, the 
caſe would be far different : but where there are no con- 
venient and brick markets, the waſte | in farms | is always 


Feat, 
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Though, as I remarked before, low or ſwampy grounds 


don't anſwer well for potatoes, yet they ſometimes thrive, 
and are large, the meat being generally ſcabby, cloſe, wet 
and heavy, from the too great impregnation of the water, 
which renders them unpalatable, and not the beſt for ſeed; 
however, ſuch are chiefly uſed in this way &: yet I have ſeen 
them planted in red bogs, which are the wetteſt and worſt; 
and the bog being previouſly ſanded and dunged, the falk 
looked green and healthy, and ſome of the roots might per- 
chance have eat dry; but thoſe planted i in black, or dry er 
; bogs, have been found to ſucceed well. 8 
It is ſo with the hop- plant: I am confident it would 
; thrive extremely well in moſt bogs; and I believe the expe- 
riment has been tried to advantage in Scotland, and alſo i in 


Ireland. 


There is no culture perhaps, yet known, will better re- 


claim waſte and un profitable lands, than that of the potato, 
Treland can well prove the truth of this aſſertion | in a num- 
:  berleſs variety of inſtances. | 


T have ſeen feyeral tracts of woodland” fubbed up, al 


-hroaghs into fine tilth, by means of the potato huſbandry 
: America, I helieve, e can ay the fame 55 „ 


of 


* The lim are, in oak little folicitous SY We the change 


| of their ſeed potatoes. How many ſhoots, or ſtalks, an eye, or 
ſet, puts out, cannot, I believe, be well determined; no more 
than whether all the ſets take place: but to one ſtalk generally 
1 hang, by ſmall, long fibres, cluſters of potatoes (ſoil and ſcaſon 
being favourable) big and little. The growths always proceed 


from the part of the cutting in. which is the eye, ſo that it i 


uſeleſs to plant any pieces that have them not; and the Iriſh ſome- 
times (too much taken up with babling to each other) cut them, 
as it were, mechanically ; that is, without looking at the pota- 
0, Or obſerving. where the eye is; by which means they cut 
the eye acroſs, more or leſs, and thereby ſpoil the vegetation of 
much ſeed, to the great detriment of their employers. Such 
cuttings may emit ſtalks, but ſeldom potatoes; or if they per- 
5 8 chance do, they are ſeldom other than Voreeus; n is, thc 
5 ſwaller ſort of all, Is, 5 


+ The plain reaſon, why potatoes are an excellent crop for r. re- 
N ie ng land, is, on account of their requiring ſo much til 


lage; by which the ſoll is ſure to be ns oy Bo reduced, and 
15 . into L tilth. N. 


. 
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Of late years the hard- hearted ky-farmers, that is, the 


inferior ſort, and even ſome of our gentlemen-farmers (I 
bluſh to have it to ſay, on account of the honour of poor 
Ireland but the truth is always beſt told, as it may be of 


uſe) drive the poor into the mountains, moory grounds, ö 
wooded and ſtony lands, and even into the bogs ; and when, 


by the culture of the potato principa ly, they have re- 


claimed them, fo as to * fit to admit cattle, they are turned 
out without ceremony *, I have in ſuch places ſeen as fine 
crops of potatoes, and alter erde flax, and different kinds = 


of corn, as ever | met with any where, 


The mountain, and other ſurfaces, except bog, Leldem 5 


fail being bleſſed by nature with lime-ſtone, gravel, (which 


is the commoneſt) or ſome other manure, adapted to them; 


ſo that it is nothing but hands, money, and a proper limita- 


tion of the grazing- farming, that are wanting to make al- 
moſt the whole kingdom look like a garden, or like Eng- 5 


land; 1 need go no higher with the compariſon. 


It is true, in ſome few counties of Ireland, in particular Ne 
liſtrits, Nature either has not been ſo bountiful, or the fare 
mers have not found out the internal manures; being obli- 


ged to carry ſea-ſand, and other ſorts, many miles; in 


which however they 6nd their account, notwithſtanding 
the, impolitically, too- much- limited trade of the kingdom. 
Before I diſmiſs this ſubject it may be proper to obſerve, 1 
that a ſecond crop of potatoes is ſome.imes taken out of the _ 
ſame land ſueceſſively; but this is not common, at leaſt 
about me, though the land [ believe is as good as any In the 


province, On the cen the uſual way is, after 8 
B b b 2 : . bert 


| * e known: confderale. - Mis of . in a 2 thriving 
condition, let adrift all at once, to make room for ſheep and 
other cattle. This is downright barbarity-; and much of it 
ariſes from a deſtructive cu from prevailing i in that country, where 
one man takes, without ceremony, the farm of another under- _ 
hand: theſe are not to blame, but the greedy head-landlord, 
who, like a Jew, lets to him who will give the moſt. Such, 5 
often not diſtinguiſhing the ſolidity of. tenants, and e ger for 
high rents, are very juitly chouſed out of the Whole, and 3 'ad 


to 151 . to the: old t tenant on more moderate terms. Ia. 
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firſt crop of potatoes is taken off, if the ſoil is ſtrong, they 


immediately ſow bere in it (of which perhaps I may have 


occaſion hereafter to write to you *) or keep it till the fol- 


lowing ſpring for flax, which requires an equally ſtrong 
ſoil : or, if the ground be but of a middling good ſort, 


they ſow it, juſt after the potatoes are taken out, with 


wheat; or keep it till the April following for barley. 


The ſky-farmer generally takes the land into his own 


: hands after the firſt crop of potatoes, and ſows it with bere, 
wheat, or barley, for two or three ſeaſons; after which, if he 
refreſhes it with a ſummer, or a winter fallow, he ſows the 
| ſaid kinds of grain in it for two or three ſeaſons more; then 
he takes two or three crops of oats : and when it is well im- 
poveriſhed, or drawn, (as they call it there) he lets it for 


ſeveral years together, in con- acres, to the poor people, 
1 for at leaſt one-third more than the real value. 


From hence we may judge how much an alteration of 


| method in huſbandry is wanting in thoſe parts. = 


Whenever the influence of Britain can reach there pr — 


7 erh. it is to be hoped all bad methods and cuſtoms will be 
removed. —Or, there rather appears greater hopes from the | 
moſt patriotic, and never-to-be-too-much- commended en- 
deavours of the Dublin Scciety +; who, to their immortal ho- 


nour, have in a manner, with reſpect to agriculture, firſt 
awakened all Fee into a ng for this much- ebe 


Re ſcience. | 3 


There is every Galas good to be Spee by poor 


Fee from the diſintereſted and indefaticable labours of . 
that generous ſociety : for after all, as to England, 1 fan- 
cy ſhe has as much as ſhe can rs do, to take the proper 
care of herſelf; and, if 1. am not + miſtaken, b before the year 


ſeven 5 


* e Mr. 1 will plats to 8 us ik an ac- | 
count of the culture of bert in Ireland, it will be eſteemed a 


5 rent, favour. N. 


+ The Dublin ſociety | is 404554 the 8 ol all the er” N 
ſocieties of agriculture in Europe, being firſt eſtabliſhed, and 


ſetting before the world the patriotic example. Theſe ſocieties 


are now greatly multiplied, particularly 1 in France, where there 
- are: ſeveral eſtabliſhed 1 in en W — Ms. | 
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ſeventy 1s s expired, ſhe may find it neceſſary. to call once 
more on that her younger ſiſter for aſſiſtance; who (and _ 
; perhaps not very long. ago) hath been of no wecanfiderable 8 0 
. help to her in the grievous day of blood ang gange 
Indeed if that people be bleſſed with v- ys ſuch as they | 
approve, with men of ma who rank to preſide there 
in the leading- ſtrings of a m——r, (mind, Gentlemen, 
name no body, and to flatter any I mean not) then, indeed, 
a poor Iriſhman may rejoice in the reaſonable expectation of 
being ſoon enabled to eat his potato with a little better 
1 5 ſeaſoning than ſalt, and to dance at the door of his landlord | 
with a greater ſpirit of independence than he can now. But 
1 would never have this independence arrive at licenciouſ- e 
1 neſs, or the ſhaking off the 1 N W of order and . 
ſubjection. ok 
Thus, Gentlemen, 1 kavs e "Lo experimental - 
ö knowledge, to trouble you with the foregoing account of 
the potato, which is the material part of what I juſt now 
recollect; defiring, if it ſhould ſeem to you in any ſort ſer= _ 
| viceable to the public, to give it a place i in your Muſeum 1 
. Ruſticum, which I think by much the moſt uſeful of any _ 
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monthly collection publiſhed in England. On my return — ” 'F | 
to Ireland, any farther inlights [ may find myſelf enabled = 
do give you, in this, or any other matter relative to agri- „ 


culture, I chearfully will, as I think all lovers of their coun- 
try, and indeed of human-kindi in general, ought to encouj- 
rage your laudable undertaking. This, however, I defire 
not to do with the leaſt view of acquiring fooliſh tranſitory : 
fame. I leave that to my ſuperiors. . 


Luoou' ll pardon the length of this letter, backuſs the ſub- l ' 
«Ai is moſt intereſting, badly as I may have handled it. 


I wrote it from a recollection ozly of my own little expe- —@ 
_ Tience and obſervation ; which I flatter my (elf will be found 1 


All the plea I urge in arreſt of critical Judgment i is, that . | 
Z uy near the letter of truth. I am, 


| GenTLEMEN, ) — 
13 IJIͤ0oũur moſt obedient Condit: 2 
la. 10, 1764. „„ Joun, Irwin. „ 
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NUMBER LXXXV. 


4 Liter o the Paitors, 0 on the Benefit of Salt for 4 ro in 


Num in 5 . &c. 


| Grertamnn, 


; PPROVING of your ſcheme, as far as Len Tak of. 


it from your own account of it in your addreſs to the 
Public, and the two firſt Numbers; and encouraged by the 


| ſenſe your correſpondent, who fiiles himſelf Agriculturæ 


Amator, No. XIX. p. 97. has of it; I take the liberty to 
communicate to you an obſervation or two on that letter, 
the writer of which will not (I hope) take any thing amiſs 


I ſhall ſay with reſpect to the rationale of it, ſince I ſhall 


. myſelf offer a conjecture on the ſubject of his letter; and 
therefore, dealing with him as I would myſelf be dealt with 
by others, may preſume he will not; but am previouſly to 

declare it as my firm opinion, that your ſcheme, as well as 
any other, which is calculated for practical uſes, will be 
beſt anſwered by a proper communication of facts firſt; 

and then, if you pleaſe, may be added any philoſophical rea- 

1 85 ſonings on, to account for, them, having more than once or 

twice (who, though an old man, never troubled the world 
much with writing, nor ſhall long trouble it with myſelf) 

| obſerved, that very probable. and very ingenious hypo- 
theſes have aa ey uſeleſs and inſignificant i in prac- 

. tice. | 5 | | | | 

8 remember once a project was communicated: to me, | 


which, if it had anſwered in practice as well as it looked in 
theory, would have been beneficial to ſome people in moſt 


places; when, being young and ſanguine i In my expectations, : 


-1 determined to try it; but the nearer I was to its comple- 


: tion, the more doubt I had of i its ſucceſs, like ſome lawyers 
when the trial is fixed to come on, or alchymiſts juſt "ER 
fore the time of projection, who never till then ſhewed the 


leaft diffidence ; and it happened to me, as it often does to 


thread too fine to be of "ny ſervice. 5 
But to the point ; 


Your correſpondent cee l ſalt to make horſes and i 
black cattle thrive, from an obſervation that they manifeſtly 
| thrive in ſalt marſhes ; and J agree with kim, that 1 it is found . 


: lo, and with very few exceptions. 


He then, ſignifying he had not met with any . . 5 
affigned for it, offers the ſea-air, as wetting their appetites, 


for one; but, though I know it has often that effect on men, 


C and Ge” it may 1458 on beaſts, yet it is not owing ſolely 
| to that, ſince ſalt-marſhes at a great diſtance from the ſea, 
ſuch as is that of one near Nantwich in Cheſhire, has the 
ſame effect; and I have known horſes ſent there ſurfeited, 
and as lean as poſſible, in a month's time look as well, and : 


be grown as plump, as ever they were before, 


| The next way given to account for their thriving is very 

1 e } in a query, Whether it may not be owing to the 

= particles with which the earth, and its produce, near the 

© fea, is impregnated? And here 1 likewiſe j join with him, if 

© the fact be, as he ſays, and of which I have no doubt, that ; 

| beaſts grow fatter in ſuch lands than others; ; though I do not 

| abſolutely agree with the note annexed, that, though cattle, | 

who drink plentifully, do thrive apace, they do therefore 
3 thrive, becauſe they are by ſuch vegetables made drowthy ; 4 = 

W but that ſuch vegetables do both create an appetite, or rather, 

with my reaſons below for it, firſt take off their diſinclin- 

| tion to eat, and alſo give them a Rirong on one to drink more St 


than uſual. 


As to the third way, Which! is re in 8 Car ame e decent 8 
manner as the ſecond, I am inclined to think with the anno; 

| tator, for the reaſon given in the note under p. 98, dews not = 

| being found ſo impregnated i in the hotteſt climates, though N 
= faline- particles are often raiſed in what is called the ſpray of CEE 


: the ſea, and carried to a conſiderable diſtance. 


a And now to offer my own ſurmiſe, allowing of that of . 
| your correſ pondent, VIS, its carrying off foul humours, and : 
of nis reaſon Why! it does n not continue purging, t. to which laſt 5 
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the former, and always to the latter, that I had Pre aid 
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degree but 
as well as on, I am inclined to think that many of the dil. 
orders of cattle, and their conſequential poverty of fleſh, 
are owing to worms, againſt which, I bave often given ſalt to 
my horſes and dogs with good effect, and have ſeen worms 
and their ſkins and filth voided by the former n a time 
after their being well doſed with ſalt. SL 
I am credibly informed it has long been a ouſtom in one 
5 part (Provence) of France, to give ſalt, by thruſting a hand- 
ful down their throats once a week, to horſes and cattle at 
_ graſs, with a view of fattening them, and preſerving. them 
from diſorders; ; and that ſheep, and goats too, a little uſed 
to it, will lick it off the ground. 
On the whole, I am ſatisfied that ſalt will diſturb and * 
Bl roy worms, which probably hinder cattle often from thriv- 
ing, and take off their ſtomachs to food; but whether they 
are the cauſe of thoſe diſorders in cattle for which ſalt- 
marſhes are found: a cure, and fo then they thrive, when the 
worms are removed away; or whether, as has been aſſerted, 
moſt diforders of the ſtomach and bowels are owing to 
worms, I will not preſume to ſay: but ſurely if a lean beaſt, 
Wee. otherwiſe ſeems healthy, or a diſordered one, has 
ES worms, the deſtroying them will be adviſeable, when it 
may be done ſo eaſily, and their Abriving, afterwards may 
„ the more reaſonably be expected. 
As offer what I have ſaid as one way of Wee for the 
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may be added that it has not the ſame effect to ſo great 2 
by its meeting with ſuch humours to work with, 


UM 


131 
4 . '+* 


good effect of ſalt-marſhes on conjecture only, ſupported by 


the proof I have of ſalt being deſtructive of worms; ſo {ball 
I be glad to have it confuted, and ready to imbrace a bet- 
ter, but more than either (as one plain matter of fact is pre- 
ferable to a thouſand of the moſt refined reaſonings, for ge- 
neral uſe, and ſuch only can be of any to the generality of 
XY mankind) to have it confirmed, that ſalt will cure the ill 
effects of clover, Sc. when cattle are firſt turned into it, 
zs many farmers have ſuffered by it in my A 
oy who am, wiſhing ſucceſs to you -undertaking, 4 


Dee. „„ Your humble ſervant, 


FIVE SD A. J. 


* 1 — 5 
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NUMBER LXXXV. 


4. Letter to the Editors, particularizing ſroerel T Tokens * cal. 


e on an — By 


| Ganrranzn, 


or coals. 


| From the firſt no great hae can «be 3 e to 

| thoſe who reſide near ſuch barren ſandy heaths where petty- 

whin, heather, and ſhort furze, plentifully grow : from the 

ſecond, it is true, ſomething may be expected, as large 

quantities thereof may be had in many counties; but as an 

unpleaſant ſmell accompanies the burning it, it is not lixely 

there will be any more of it uſed for culinary uſes than what 

bare neceflity obliges : ſo that it may juſtly be concluded, 

coals will ever remain that kind of fuel for which there will 

be the greateſt demand ; the conſequence of which may be 

reaſonably ſuppoſed an increaſe of its price, unleſs greater 

lupplies can be diſcovered than what at preſent are known. 
Theſe conſiderations have frequently induced me to wiſh, _ 

for the ſake of the middle and loweſt rank of people, that yy. 

more frequent trials might be made after this valuable mine- 

ral; and-as I live in the neighbourhood of many collieries, 

1 have as opportunity and leiſure would e made fre- 


. No. {4 Ft Cc "T3 „„ 


8 N peruſing the otter,” No. xxxv. in che Ae 1805 

| Ruſticum, &c. reſpecting the moſt probable method 

to know if coals be on an eſtate, it particularly ſeemed to 

| draw my attention, becauſe enquiries of this nature will, I 

| am very apprehenſive, become every year more neceſſary, | 

| as many parts of this iſland are almoſt deſtitute of that, 
without which we cannot ſubſiſt; J mean fuel for fire. And 
many other parts, from which thoſe were once ſupplied with 
wood for fuel, have now very little to ſpare; for which 
cauſe, not only our large cities and principal towns, Me: 
E alſo great part of the inhabitants in country places, muſt | 
| be . ane with N as a ſubſtitute z a turk, 3 e 
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1 quent inquiries and obſervations on the moſt Nobable Gen 
on the ſurface where this is to be expected underneath ; 


| ſome of which I now propoſe to communicate, as, perhaps, 


from theſe hints an inquiry of this nature may be carried 


| further by perſons better qualified for ſach undertakings, | 


One general, and, I think it may be ſaid, certain ſign is, 
Iron ore; for wherever this is to be met with, coal is near. 
But, the better to guide, it may not be amiſs to fix ſome 


- certain, and eaſy-to-be-known gu, on or near the ſutface, 


as a ſtandard by which to direct the ſearch; inaſmuch as the 
earth is compoſed of ſeveral frata, conſiſting of different 
kinds of earth and ſtones, all which have a all or dip to 


ſome point between the north and ſouth eaſtward, their ſeve- 
ral ſections appearing on the ſurface in the oppoſite points, 
and is by miners, at leaſt en Re: tg ale e th 


Crop of the veins, © 


This being premiſed, 1 Wow aac Getiratuibes 1 


5 ane, or what may be better known by the name Hatb- 
PE None, for the ſtandard, as being the eaſieſt to be diſcovered 
on the furface; laying i it down as a certain maxim (at leaf it 
has appeared no other to me) that not any coals are to be 
met with to the ſouth or. ſouth=eaft of the ſection of this ſfyn- 
tum *; but mutt be looked for, if any ſucceſs be expected, 
on the oppoſite fide, between the north and ſouth-weſtward. 
The ſection of the frratum, which appears next on this 
ide, is a kind of ſandy rack, in which large ſtones of harder 


: conſiſtence lie interſperſed; next unto this frequently ap* 


. pears a ſection of the white lyas one, but not in every 
J place, it being i in ſome places loft in another ſtratum, con- 
- fiſting of very hard /ime-flone, and a kind of grey-iron fling 
; 3 intermixed, which lieth on a ſtratum of marl of vart- 


ous colours, but _ ue, 2 05 blue, in veins. | 
8 31 149 = Th 


* r to the beſt 1 1 ki "WP capable « of 
making, this ſtratum has its courſe through England nearly in 
a line N. E. by N. and S. W. by 8. This J apprehend to be its 
bearing, though allowance muſt be made for projecting of pro- 
montories, and the inequality of the ſurſace, by which means 
it is in ſome places thrown in oppoſite directions, but in a few 
miles reſumes 1 its . course. 7. bis note came with the better 
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The next ſectiofl id chy, the colour frey verily. varying, 
dat is molly; of that of, yellow dere, finclinin g. to an orange; 
under which is the ſtratum of penami- roc, in Which are fre- 
| quently met with verns of iron, anſwering the character of 
that metal in every reſpect, except ductibility; and very 
frequently do appear, in the quarries of the ſtone of this 
ſtratum, lumps of pure coal in ſolid pieces of this ſtone; 
and ſometimes thin veins of wal: between che ſtrata of tous : 


in this ſtratum. 


Next unto this, and often W wich it, is 91 ſetion 5 
of the Rratum which contains the coal, and is what the miners 
call the crop of the vein, and is diſcovered by the ground be- 
ing ſþringy, and ſubject to green moſs ; amongſt which water 
| frequently ſtands in little puddles, the bottom and ſides of 
| which are generally covered with yellowiſh ſlime, reſembling 8 
ſulphur in appearance; and if the ſurface of the ground be 


ſo ſituated, as that the water may drain off, the courſe, or 


E channel, in which it runs, is uſually of the like colour, and 


even the ſtones are tinged therewith. 


But though I have called this a ſtratum, or one e lay er, 8 8 

it is made up of ſeveral ſtrata, conſiſting of coal, of dun, 
which is an imperfect coal, earth, and /ony ſubſtance ; each 
being of various thickneſs, ſo that the ſections of the ſtrata 
of coals are often a conſiderable diſtance from each other: 
but the pits,.or ſhafts, by which the coal is brought to land, 
are moſtly made in or near the ſection of the ſtratum of 
clay; q fometiines in that of marl, and ſometimes in the 
Penant, but in neither of theſe two very often; and in ſin- 

N ing down through theſe, that is, the clay and. penant, there 8 
= frequently found in the clay very hard , or ſaints-head 8 
None; and in the ſtratum of penant its hardneſs, which ap- 
pears at its ſection, is generally become ſoft, and, when 7 
. Ae to the air and wet, ſubject to fall to piecęs. 5 
To enlarge further would exceed perhaps due bounds, „ 

and take up the place of ſome more uſeful obſervations, in „ 
the monthly publication for which this is deſigned, ſhould _ 

it be admitted to a place therein; therefore all conclude 

a wt 1 approve the plan, and with the defired 
R | 20G" 56:5» 3" Tucceſs 
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ſucceſs may attend ; ;_ propoſing to _communicate (according 


8 leiſure will permit) ſuch ſentiments, founded on obſer- 
vation, or plait matters of fact, 5 , as [ Apprehend . be | 


— 


of publigaitity . 
EN EN INOS TN Resco Olockeruu. 
Dec. 24, 1763. „ e nee e eee ee IL. | 
0 * We are greatly obliged | to this 8 for. ol our: 
5 by continuing his Wagen e I G75 r to the 0 . : 
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I the culture of coleſeed, your: e has miſtaken kg 
5 Werd, owing perhaps to the badneſs of my writing. 

Pray let this be rectifed. In p. 238, lines 13 and 37 
5 for colewort read coleſced plant, and the ſame in p. 2390, lines 


6 and 16. This may perhaps not be thought of much con- 
ſequence by ſome of Nau ne 3 7 the en diſtinction 


| ſhould be preſerved. 


The coleſeed plant i is s the 8 ee 0. B. 4150 differs 
from the coloworth though e bor. Foun: are of the aeg | 


= kind, 
The e Slant had by f * 1 ee to * * the 


fame ſpecies with the napus ſativa, radice alba, C. B. or the 


French turnep; but a is a ee may _ efſencially 
ES different. is Idi 
The ſeed of thi hn is Ace mes aps to fail; reh, 


as it is. cheap, I would recommend it to the a to ſow it 


thick enough, as the ſuperfluous plants may eaſily be cut up 
by the hoe: 1 only mention this, as I think 4 omitted it in 


my al. r Ns d a . * 12 7 
W u lem, Geert, n 
Witham, „Ele, 5 _ Four twnbls feryant,, 


N. the letter I ſent you, hd b | . (No. LV yi ” 
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. Letter from C. W. Eſq; * Member of the Society of Arts, 
Ke. to the Editors, propoſing the E 1 ne. mY : 


— Agriculture i in the 1 Counties Y =" 3 
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and ſituation of that county. 


I remember ſuch a one to have deen fet on tour by W . 

very public- ſpirited gentlemen in ee 1 1 dure "7 * N 

| an accrued from it. 3p 
When ſuch things are conſidered in their extended view, Ee 

they: will be found to be univerſally beneficial, either by 

making rivers, roads, producing particular ſpecies of grain 

moſt called for in that place, and for planting timbers where 5 


it might turn out to the beſt advantage. 


Theſe are circumſtances rather beyond the ſcope of the — 
be of Arts, &c. in London, and are ſuch peculiar articles 
as can never be ſo well known or encouraged as by the in- 
habitants: not that it is ſuppoſed to raiſe a fund equal to the 
above purpoſes, but to afford proportionable allowances _- op 
perſons to ſet about works which muſt eventually turn out to 
— re own range, who would not have ates of trying 
p 5 i . experiments 

* ''To this 1 the editors are indebted for the moe” 
marked No. I. they have a high ſenſe of the obligation, and _ 
would eſteem any future communications as a ſingular favour _ 


| conferred, as well on the public as themſelves. The Kentiſh _ 
method of cultivating W vue ve Lee! —— 555 


— ſo able a hand, 


S every racthod 4 ending to promote Acme oY : 

L fall under your plan, I take the liberty of troubling 
you on a ſcheme I have long had in my thoughts, and which 
I ſee briefly touched upon in your collection, in a piece 
marked No. LXIII. of eſtabliſhing ſocieties for the improue- 
nent of agriculture in every county of England; for which 

| purpoſe your publications will be of infinite utility : but the 
good ariſing from them, will be the giving premiums for 
each particular ſpecies, as may be moſt ſuitable to the foit 1 8 


<> Vw ir —— * 
- bay nr Ren 8 
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5 experiments without ſome Nene encourage ement to re- 
pay. itt ' part their firſt Works; by each CRY veſt 
| communicating their tettiatkts through the chanel of your 
Muſeum Rufficum, other counties would at The. fame time 
5 receive information of what is doing! in each. RG 
- "tis manifeſt that promoting the natural Sth Gewhitck 5 
every county has, muſt tend to the good of the whole king- 
dom; and it will have a particular conveniency of opening 
| miei correſpondences between the different parts of this 
nation, and ſetting forth to public view the local advantages 
of each place, fince the encouragement for the growth of 
| oak timber ſhould be in maritime counties, or near navi- 
' gable rivers, as the Farringe from other parts would eat up | 
dhe Nane 0 
In this manner every thing would find i its true and pro- — 4 
5 per. ſituatioon. 7 8 
1 obſerve lately i in the: news- papers an \ article Fon. Paris 


which mentions that ſeveral ſuch ſocieties are eſtabliſhed 1 


in the different provinces of France; EE and e it ma 7 be 5 


| eaſily done in each county of England. 5 
A moderate ſubſcription of one or two guineas would 
annually raiſe a competent ſum to do a great deal of good, 2 
and the ſubſcribers would receive a ten-fold profit i in. the 


improvement of their eftates ; added thereto the pleaſure of Þ} 


contributing to the beauty of the place where each . 
man Beides. ? | * 334 
As to a method of a there e cannot 4 FY a better — 4 
1 than the plan of the London Society and their books of pre- 

; un eg ſenſible that the members Kess be very 1 I 


meeting, is *. os may be beſt Le to HIRE Ne = 2 


— : ſituation, of their county, and afterwards ſuch” articles 5s 


are not Tufficiently cultivated ; for which purpoſe premiums 1 
will be offered, by them, and in due time the certificates af --.1 
the ſeveral claimants. examin 1 into and adjuſted : after _ 
which the gentlemen, will edge ſend an "account of | 


Fad 4 * F w# — 1 468 


1 F f 
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Be, proceedings to be publiſhed in in your  Muſern wed 5 
nd, another copy to the Society | in London to, be by. them . 


2 pe e hg 


=. Ware ſay I have fuffciently ien my $7 Ds hope = 
ſome aQtive gentleman, of which I am convinced there are 
many in every. county, will eſtabliſh ſuch a ſociety, and by 
cuſtom and practice others would naturally follow; and the 5 
inſtructive converſation which ſuch meetings would pro- 


85 e will be an additional plea in favour of them. . 5 
1 + 3s „ es 5 
e e 1 Your conſtant e reader, " 
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| 14 t the former 7 ranſadtions of the Seat 5 the 5 
E, ncouragement of Arts, Manufactures, aud Commerce; part• Qi. 
culurhy in Relation to the Premiums for A Method of pre- 
venting the Deſtruction of Turneps by the F N 
"Compoltion for Marking Sheep without Injury to the 


Wool ;—and A Preparation for taking Rats alive. 


"Containing ſeveral uſeful ern and aer Tibet * 9 


fa ery! 5 


by 3 * — 4 3 » 


DT the Editors of the Mvuszon ; Rysrievn. | 0 


eit, pech 


to be able to give me thoſe lights I wanted „by his having 


been particularly attentive to matters of this kind, and a 
4 .conftant | frequenterof the Society” 8 meetings ande . 5 


H E three following Feet are at your  fervice, ify you e 
1 chuſe to give them a place! in your Muſeum Rufticum. =” 
"7 The one of them is an inquiry, made by myſelf, about the _ 
5 former tranſactions of the Society for the Encouragement of ent 
Hy tres, Manyfaftures, and Commerce, with reſpect to three 
5 inter reſting ſubjects : the other i is the anſwer of the gentleman 

to whom. 1 applied on this account, and whom 1 conceived 


N 
by = 
14 
1 
Ii 
\ 

4 
; 
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I give you the whole as they are, rather than to try to 


abridge them, and extract the principal matter, as the 


epiſtolary form is, perhaps, more agreeable, as well as in- 
telligible, to the generality of your readers, than a more 
. brief and formal manner of treating ſubjects of this kind, 
9 am, your unknown humble 3 - 


F. . 4 


7 4. „ in » London. 25 


8 1 R, 
.S you have been ſo ods as to pd to give me, from 


5 ment of Arts, Manufacturer, and Commerce, I may be de- 
1 ſirous to inquire after, I will take the liberty, at preſent, of--:-4 


begging to know what was the reſult of three premiums of- 
fered ſome years ago: the firſt, for I method of deſtroying 


1 time to time, an account of any of the matters that 
1 fal unde) the conſideration of the Socrety for the Encourage- 


the fly in turneps ; the ſecond, for A compoſition for marking 
OO ſheep without injuring the wool, as is now done by the uſe of 
pitch; the third, for A preparation for taking rats alive, | 
Theſe were articles very well worth the notice of the So- 
diͤety; and I am a little perplexed to account why, at the 
ſiame time the advertiſements of the ſeveral premiums for 


them were dropt, nothing was communicated to the public 


as being deemed effectual; ſince, I ſhould imagine, ſuch | 
momentous premiums would not be diſcontinued without | 
the end had been, in ſome degree, obtained. If, therefore, 
the leaſt uſeful information was brought to light, by your | 
proceedings, with regard to any of theſe articles, I ſhould | 


de greatly obliged to you for imparting it to me; eſpecially | 


5 2s to the preventing the deſtruction of young turneps by the | 
y, ſince any remedy, even a palliative one, for that evil, 


would be of the greateſt ſervice in my neighbourhood. 1 
hall conſequently eſteem any ſatisfaction you can — me : 


-- this fubjedt, | as a a favour, and remain, EM 


os SIR, 5 
EO oa. 6, 2763. = | Your obliga humble ſervant, 2 
GER Fs W. | 


5: 7-60 MAEAGLALK, | 206 
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Shall be ever ready. to "Give you. all the information! am. 
a able, in relation to ſuch articles as, come before. dur 
Society, or any other where I can in the Jeaſt gratify your 
= curioſity, or be of ſervice t to thoſe for whoſe ſakes 225 make 
55 ſuch inquities.. 5 

As to an effetual . of e the F/ eftriition if. 
turneps by ihe fly, it is very true, the Society did ſome years 
_ ago offer a premium; and though I was not a member 
when the advertiſements on that head were firſt. ſettled and 
publiſhed, yet attended the committees which took under 
bea ate the laſt year of publiſhing | ſuch advertiſe - 
ments, the ſeveral methods offered in claim of the premium 


(tor ſeveral there were); and which came to a reſolution, 


that none of theſe, ſo offered, appeared likely to be effectual. 
This failure in the ſucceſs of the advertiſemerits, which, 
as far as I remember, had been repeated ſeveral years; and 
| a notion, which was then very juſtly ſtarted, of the diffi- 

culty of deciding on the merits of any propoſed methods, 


that appeared to promiſe any efficacy, if ſuch ſhould be of- 


fered, without going through a ſet of experiments. which 


could not be made by the Society, nor even under their i in 


ſpection; determined the committee to recommend alſo the 
diſcontinuance of the advertiſements for this premium, and 
occaſioned thoſe circumſtances, which, according to your 
letter, ſeem to you a paradox: and I am, indeed, of 
opinion myſelf, that, notwithſtanding the importance of | 
the object, they were very right in their conduct as to this 
point; and that there was a far greater chance of their 


drawing themſelves into perplexities and embarraſſments, . 


than doing any good as to the thing propoſed. * 


But though I cannot offer you any thing 4 * worthy. 
your notice, taken from the communications. made to the _ 
Society, in claim of their premium for 4 method of „ 
venting the de MHruction of turneps by the fly; yet I have a 
memorandum of one imparted to me, at that time, by | Wa 


berſon of 5 and e ſenſe, who attended the com- 


Vor. I. No. 5 Dad e mittees 5 
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mittees that ſat on this ſubje& ; which was vouched to me, 
by him, to have been found, on repeated trials, to anſwer 
extremely well for this purpoſe. I ſhall therefore moſt 
willingly communicate the ſame to you, as 2a matter, I 
think, greatly deſerving a further examination and trial; 
as well on account of the authority of the perſon who obliged 
me with it, as from the great plauſtbility of the principle 
on which it is founded; there being, I think, no other 
principle that ſeems to promiſe any practicable 1 means ; of 
: fully effecting this very deſirable matter. ” 


The explanation of the method may, 1 think, with 69 


_ little ſtudy, be eaſily obtained by a perſon of your ſagacity 
and knowledge; but to fave you that trouble, I will give 
vou my own ſentiments on it: only, before J enter on this, 

- it will be proper to preſent you: wie the method Rell, - as 
. it was imparted to me. 


A quantity of turnep- . of the laſt year, mull 


« be taken, together with an equal proportion of ſome of 


t the produce of the year preceding that: each of theſe 
quantities muſt be divided into two equal parts, or halves, 
hieb may be then mixed together. One of theſe two 
e parcels, or mixtures of the two halves, muſt be ſoaked i in 


water for twenty-four hours ; : and then the other, re- 
“ maining unſoaked, being again mixed with this which has 


e been ſoaked, the whole muſt be ſown in the manner com- 


* monly practiſed. It muſt be obſerved, however, that the 


Whole quantity of ſeed uſed ſhould be double to, or at 
“ Jeaft one-third more than is commonly uſed. The con- 


8. ſequence will be, that the herb will riſe from the ſeed, 
© fo treated and ſown, at ſeveral different times; and the 


1 fly will deſtroy one part of it, but there will be enough 


| « left to afford a full crop.” 


Ię be principle, on which the effect of ckrvins the ten- | 
ES 35 herb of the turneps from the fly depends, conſiſts in two 
eircumſtances: the one of theſe circumſtances is, that ſeed, 
which is of the ſame year, will ſpring out of the ground 
ſome days fooner than that which is of a former year; and 
£4 that ſuch ſeed, as has been loaked for a | conſiderable time in 

| | | | | eaten 


—: RPE 
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water, will riſe ſooner than ſuch as has not undergone ſuch 

ſoaking. The other of theſe circumſtances is, that the fly 
- will not deſtroy the herb of the turnep after it has attained 
a certain degree of growth, or ſtrength; and that the 
youngeſt and tendereſt herb will be preferred by it to that 
which is older, even to ſuch a degree, that the one will be 5 


quitted and left for the other, when found near it. 


Now it is very eaſy to apply this in accounting for the 

efficacy of the method above propoſed ; for the herb pro- 
duced by that ſeed of the ſame year, which has been ſoak- _ 
| ed, riſes fome days before any of the reſt, and the fly falls 
|. upon and deftroys a part of it; but the hes part of the 
ſoaked ſeed, that is to ſay, that of the former year, then 
riſing, the fly quits the firſt before it has deſtroyed the 
| whole, and preys on this only. In like manner, before it 
| has devoured the whole of this ſecond riſing, a third tempts 
it away, that is to ſay, the unſoaked part of the ſeed of the | 
| ſame year; and, before this is conſumed, the fourth part of 

the ſeed, to wit, the unſoaked part of that of the former 
year, in like manner prevents a total deſtruction of „„ 
other. While this laſt, which affords a more pleaſing re- 
| paſt than any of the reſt can now do to the fly, takes it off 
from them, they gain a ſufficient ſtrength and growth to 
reſiſt the miſchief, when it would otherwiſe demoliſh them 
| after having diſpatched the laſt: and thus, by diverting, 
as it were, the enemy, by taking him off to new attacks, 
a ſufficient quantity of the plants eſcape, and are ſaved . 
from „ to e a full N when N to due „ 


| N 


* This method: only very well i in n ſpeculation , bile 1 we 15 
wiſh it may anſwer as well in the practice. Is it certain that 
the ſoaked ſeed of the former year will come up before the un- 
ſoaked ſeed of the laſt year? or, as there are in their natural ſtate 
ſeveral days difference in the time of their appearance, will not 
ſoaking the oldeſt ſeed bring them nearly upon a par? The 
principle, however, on which this practice is recommended, 1 
undoubtedly good: we would therefore recommend it to our. 
cir to make the  experimoat, and. communicate to us 0p | 


reſult, . 
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I cannot vouch the ſucceſs of this method, as I obſerved 


before, from any actual trials; but it is certainly very in- 
genious, and ſeems ſo juſt in the principle, that I can 
ſcarcely doubt the efficacy of it: and I ſhould therefore 
recommend it to your notice, eſpecially as it is of ſo fim- 


ple a nature, as to require very little trouble or ex- 


pence. At leaſt, it promiſes greatly more than any of the 
| ſeveral methods laid, by the candidates for the premiums, 
before the Society; which were either credulous practices 
"Of ſoaking the ſced in compoſitions, that had no relation to 
the end in view; ar ſuch methods as, though perhaps ſer- 
b viceable i in ſome circumſtances in a ſmall degree, were yet 
very inadequate and uncertain, and, if not very cautiouſly 
managed, might do more harm than good. Amongſt theſe 
the ſtrewing of lime and aſhes, ſo as to convey a ſmall 
2 proportion of the duſt of them over the tender plants, or 

0 the burning ſubſtances that afford an acrid ſmoke to the 

- windward of the ground where the turneps grow, were 
the principal. In the uſe of lime and aſhes, care muſt be 

1 taken to ſpread them very thin over the young herb: 
85 otherwiſe they would corrode i it, and be as ſurea means of de- 
ſtruction, as the fly itſelf : but if a very fine duſt only be con- 
veyed over it, this will not be the caſe; and if no heavy rain 
fall to waſh che duft off, this pritice will ſometimes ſuc- 
debed very well 5. The ſubſtances employed for burning, 
do raiſe a ſmoke foe deſtroyi ing the fly, have been uſually 

: either green wood, or weeds dried to a proper degree, or 


brimſtone. The laſt is moſt effectual; but it is difficult 


TE ta diffuſe it over a large ſpace of ground with ſufficient 
1 ſtrength to anſwer the end: and care muſt be taken not 
do augment it too much, in any particular place, leſt the 
1 Fr b of the turnep itſelf ſuffer from it; which may eaſily 


dpen we it is in this render late : the . more- 


3 8 The frewing of at. tas? over a piece of young turneps, 


has. by experience, been found to be of great efficacy, as it 
f to the''fly by its 
: bitter in but alſo 2 523 1 I e ** its enrich” 


Hot only renders the young plant diſagreeab 


1 1 1 
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ver, of this, is ſome objection, the quantity of brimſtone 8 
neceſſary to produce any material effect being conſiderable. 
The method I have particularly explained above, ſeems 
| therefore to promiſe much more than can be expected from 
Þ either of theſe, and will, I hope, afford the means of pre- 

1 venting this great miſchief W the cultivation of 1 


turneps. : 


I Will now endeavour to give you te ſatisfaction "oY 
to the ſecond article you aſk after, vi. the premium for ” 
compoſition for marking ſheep without injuring the wool, as is 
| now done by the uſe of pitch. This premium, Sir, is not 
Y finally diſcontinued by the Society, but only a further pub- 
lication of the advertiſement ſuſpended, on account of a 
claim at preſent undecided. The proceedings they have 
had, with regard to this matter, were as follow. The 
dociety was induced to offer a premium for a compoſiti tion for 
marking ſheep, becauſe pitch, which is now uſed on ac- 
count of its cheapneſs, the facility of its being laid on the 


| wool, and its durability as a mark, is not to be again 


| cleanſed out of the wool, by waſhing with hot water 

| and ſoap, nor by any of the methods uſed in cleanſing 

| wool; and conſequently ſpoils not only the wool of the 
part Where the marks are made, but alſo that of any  _ 
other parts which come in contact with it when the pitch 8 
is ſoftened by it. This occaſions the deſtruction, as . 
| ſaid, of an eighth of the whole of the wool of thoſe ſheep 5 
. that are marked with it; the loſs of which to the public -- - -- 
has been, on the moſt moderate computation, deemed -- 
40,0001. annually ; ; and by ſome, a much greater, even 
up to 200,000/. This renders the matter a very conſi- 
derable object, with reſpect to the public intereſt, and a very 

fit one of the Society's premiums ; becauſe there can be no 
doubt, but that a compoſition of cheap ſubſtances | may be 
found out, which will have the properties required for this 
Purpoſe; that is to ſay, be a durable mark, and yet waſh 
out with hot water and ſoap ; and if the Society ſhould, by 
| their encouragement, occaſion ſuch a diſcovery, it is pre- 
oe! _ — other ee of . would rea- 
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dily uſe it; and it might probably be the means of a legal 
| prohibition of the marking with pitch, which has not hi- 
_ therto taken place in confequence of applications that have 
been made on that account, becauſe nothing was at preſent 


Known that would ſupply its place for marking; and the 


Want of durable marks would produce fuch perplexities 
and trouble to thoſe who are owners Id 8 numbers of 
| _ | . | 1 EPs 


However trivial, cherefors; 8 a premium for improvement 


in ſheep-marking may ſeem at firſt view, to thoſe who are 
not appriſed of theſe circumſtances, it was certainly one of 

: the moſt judicious and momentous premiums the Society 
ever offered, though it has not hitherto had the deſired ſuc- 
ces. The premium offered at firſt, for ſome time, by the 
Society, was, | think, only ten pounds; ; but it has hince |} 
been advanced to fifty; which is yet much too fmall ; and 
probably this is the reaſon why it has not been effectual. 
T pere have been, however, ſeveral candidates for each year 
it has been offered; all of which, excepting one, of which 

I ſhall give a more particular account below, have been re- 
jected on trial. The means of trial, originally adopted by 
the committee to which this matter was referred, were, 
frſt to examine if wool could be cleanſed perfectly from 
the marking ſubſtance, when laid on it, by waſhing it in 
hot water and ſoap; and if the compoſition appeared to an- 
ſwer well in this point, a ſkin with the wool on it was 
marked, and hung out in the air, expoſed to the weather 
and the agitations of the wind, to try the durability of the 
mark. The compoſitions produced by the firſt ſets of 
1 candidates all failed in one of theſe two points, and were 
canſequently rejected; but the laſt year the premium was 
offered, ſome gentlemen, who were members, were not ſa- 
tisfied with this kind of trial, but obtained an order, that 
prooſ ſhould be actually made of each compoſition, on the 
backs of living ſheep ranging at large. On the reference 
of the compoſitions in claim of this laſt-advertiſed pre- 
mium, the committee, therefore, again proceeded to try 
5 the waſhing in Hor” water ang taps ; in which all failed but 


one, | 
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one, part of all the ſubſtances always adhering to the wool 
in ſpite of ſuch waſhing. The one which flood this teſt _ 
was an earth of the ochrous kind, and therefore differed _ 
little from ruddle, and thoſe other chalky ſubſtances that 
| had been formerly employed, but are now diſuſed on their 
| inferiority to pitch with reſpect to the durability of the 
mark they make: but the committee, finding it ſtand this EE 
trial, determined nevertheleſs the further trial on the ſheeps 
* backs the Society had ordered; and a conſiderable quantity 
being procured from the "candidate... it was diſtributed _ 
| among a number of gentlemen to have it uſed on as my 5 
= ſheep as their reſpective portions of it would mark. 


Of the ſucceſs of this proof no regular account has ever 


. been given to the Society by any of "them; but ſome have 
occaſionally mentioned in private the failure of it : and as = 
| matters poſtponed to diſtant and unfixed times are no: 
| taken up again in the committees, unleſs in conſequence _ 
1 ſomething offered to the Society relating to them, or of 
| ſpecial motions of ſome members to revive them, this mat- 

* ter ſleeps at preſent, and poſſibly the renewal of the pre- 
mium itſelf will be neglected. It were greatly to be wiſhed, 
however, that ſuch a compoſition were diſcovered, and 
either laid open to the public, or ſold at a reaſonable rate, 
| by the diſcoyerer, to perſons who would again retail it „ 
every part of the country; for as the price of wool de- 
pends on the plenty, and we have at preſent ſo great rivals 
In the woollen trade, the deſtruction of an eighth, or ac- 1 
cording to ſome, a much greater part of our whole pro- . 


duce, is a great detriment to our national commerce. 


I have thus given you, Sir, the beſt information I can. . 


: 5 to two of the three ſubjects you have mentioned to me: 


| the third, that i is, the tranſactions of the Society with rela- ” : 
tion to the premium for a preparation of taking rats aliv ves - - 
with my own ſentiments on that e wall be the cou- 15 5 


tents of a future letter. 1 „ 
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TY. w. 
SIR, 


AVING before; in my laſt lent; ien you an 
1 account of the tranſactions of the Society for the 
Encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, to- 
_ gether with my own notions, reſpecting the methods for 
YZ preventing the deſtruction of turneps by the fly, and the 
| - compoſitions for marking ſheep without injury to the wool ; 
| Il Will now perform my promiſe of communicating to you 
| what paſſed in the Society with reſpect to the premium for 
a preparation for taking rats apa and _ W aro con- 
3 ens that matter. ; 
LL catching of rats may at firſt ben a trivial, 3 

N even ſomewhat drole, affair for that Society to trouble them 
ſelves with, which have always the choice of ſo many ar- 
| Z Ps 5 ticles, i in appearance more important: but when it is con- 
| Afidered, the loſs to the public, by the deſtruction of corn 
ux, 7 amounts to ſome hundred thouſand pounds a year; 
| beſides that of many other commodities, ſubje& to be de- 

. voured, or damaged, by them; and the very diſagreeable 
dcqmeſtic: annoyance of theſe noxious creatures where they 
abound; it will appear a matter of ſerious moment; and it 
muſt be allowed, that if the offer of the premium had 

brought to light an effectual remedy to this evil, for the | 
uſe of the public, a ſum of 30%. cou not have been better | 

15 Appropriated. SOT. Rog WO 

What the Society 40 upon, in \ the particular u means 

they employed to effectuate the purpoſe of obtaining a me- 
thod of eaſily deſtroying rats, was this. It is in general 
believed, and many inſtances vouched in a general way, by 


perſons of credit, to the Society, were offered in proof, that m. 
thoſe, who profeſſedly follow: the art of rat-catching, have ¶ & 
among them a ſecret for preparing ſome ſubſtance or com- ſu; 

4 e which will allure all the rats, in or about any build- gry 
ing, together to one place; and, in ſome way or other, will WW cl; 
intoxicate or faſcinate them ſo that they may be taken by WM for 
the rat-catcher. at pleaſure ; and it Was therefore con- Ti 
5 | | . 55 ©luded, | 
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cluded, that, if this ſecret was laid open to the public, any 
perſons, whoſe granaries or houſes were infeſted with theſe 
animals, might eaſily practiſe it, and free themſelves from 
this miſchief, without the neceſſity of ſeeking for, or em- 
$ ploying, profeſſed rat-catchers. This induced many gen- 
_ tlemen, and even ſome perſons of quality, to be very ear- 
neſt with the Society, to eſtabliſh ſuch a premium: and ac- 
| cordingly fifty pounds was agreed to be offered for a prepa- 
ration for taking rats alive; it being preſumed, that theſe _ 
words expreſſed beſt what was to to be the means 

| uſed by thoſe rat- catchers who pt: to PR their 


art with moſt ſucceſs. 


In conſequence of advertiſing this premium, FRY can- 
didates for it offered themſelves, at the ſtated time, to the 
Society : and their reſpective claims were referred to the 
committee of chemiſtry, as being beſt judges of what was 
underſtood by the word preparation; that is, ſome ſub- _ 


ſtance, or compoſition of ſubſtances, which would allure, 


faſcinate, or intoxicate the rats, ſo that they might be eaſily 2 
taken. On examining what was produced in ſupport 1 
the ſeveral claims, it appeared, that all the candidates had 
ſent traps, or machines, of various forms and conſtructions 
except one, who had only ſent a letter deſcribing a method, 
very far ſhort, even in pretenſions, of what the Society had 

in view. It was, however, a matter of debate, whether 
improved traps might not be deemed to come within the 
ſpirit and meaning of the adv ertiſement, if they appeared to 
afford effectual means of anſwering this end: but the word 
preparation, together with the referetics to the committee 

of chemiſtry, and not the committee of mechanics, who | 
would have been the proper judges of traps as machines, 


made the intention of the Society 1 in the advertiſement ſo 


evident, that this, together with the too-well- known in 
ſufficiency of traps to free places from them which abound _ 

| greatly with rats, eaſily cleared up this doubt; and the 

| Claims of all the candidates were rejected, as not being con- 


formable either to the ſpirit or letter of the advertiſement. 
The ill ſucceſs of this offer of this premium, together with 
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the appearance of reaſon for doubts, I ſhall explain more 
particularly below: that there was not any known compo- 
ſition, or ſubſtance, which would ſo ſimply or eaſily take 
rats, as had been imagined at the time of ſettling this 
premium, occaſioned the committee to recommend the 
_ diſcontinuance of it to the Society, who readily gave their 
aſſent to that meaſure, as well as to the determination con- 
cermag: the claims of the candidates. 8 
But, notwithſtanding nothing adequate to what v was pro- 3 
poſed i in offering the premium was obtained by means of 
it, yet on the diſcuſſion of this matter, and the examina- | 
tion of the various facts, produced as well by ſome of the | 
candidates, as by gentlemen who attended the committees | 
on this reference, ſeveral very materia] points of infor- 
mation, reſpecting this matter, aroſe to view; as indeed 
will be generally the caſe on ſimilar occaſions. It appeared 
| that no ſatisfactory evidence could be produced, of any of | 
the rat-catchers being in poſſeſſion of a ſecret, by which : 
perſons unpractiſed in ſuch matters could eaſily allure, 
and bring together all, or a very great part, of the rats in = 
or about any place, ſo as to deſtroy them in a ſhort time; 3 
but that this was done by the profeſſed rat-catchers them- | 
ſelves, by the uſe of various arts and means, which they | 
could, in conſequence of a {kill and dexterity 2cquired by I 
long practice and experience, put in execution; as fiſher- | 
men and bird-catchers do their methods of taking fiſh or 
birds: but which arts and means could not, nevertheleſs, | 
: be performed or applied, with like advantage, by perſons | 
not habituated to, or familiarly acquainted with them; nor 
5 effectually communicated by verbal inſtruction, or brief F 
deſcription i in writing, any more than other arte, or crafts, 1 


that are eaſy to thoſe properly trained to them. 


It was evident, from the relations of different gentlemen, 3 
of what they had ſeen, that the moſt able of the rat-catchers |} 


| themſelves had different methods from each other, which 


were yet equally ſucceſsful : and it ſeemed to appear, from 
ſeveral circumſtances, that ſome of them joined divers un- 
neceſlary proceedings to the eſſential part of their operations, 


for 
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for the ſake of parade, and to hide, by the e of 


p myſtery, the uſeful part of their art. 


As thoſe who practiſe rat-catching for their livelihood : are 
not many in number, nor always at hand, and not having 
62 conſtant employment, are obliged frequently to ſeek it at a 

conſiderable diſtance, their pay muſt conſequently be in 

Pr oportion; and frequently they are not within reach at all 
where moſt wanted: it would be well for the public, there- 
. fore, if ſome labourer, or handicraft- -man, in every town 
: large village, was made tolerably maſter of this art, and 
55 would exerciſe it, as he well might, at a lower rate than 
the profeſſed rat-catchers ; as ſuch aſſiſtance would be of 
great conſequence to numbers of farmers, and others, and 5 
check the great increaſe there i is at preſent found of theſe _ 
very deſtructive animals; while, at the ſame time, ſuch a 
man, having ſome other buſineſs to fill the intervals of his 
not being employed in this, might, at a very. moderate price, T 


| make | it well worth his while, 


That you may promote ſomethingof this kind i in your own 5 5 
5 eee Iwill give ſome hints of the principal means, 

- by which the kater are able, in three or four days 

time, or ſometimes leſs, to clear a houſe, and even the out- 


buildings, of the greateſt part of the rats frequenting "IN 


Tube firſt ſtep taken is, to allure the rats all together to 
; one proper place, before they attempt to deſtroy them; er 
there is ſuch an inſtinctive caution in theſe animals Segen: . 
panied with a ſurpriſing ſagacity in diſcoveri ing any cauſe of 
danger, that, if any of them be hurt, or purſued, in an 
unuſual manner, the reſt take the alarm, and become ſo 
| thy and wary, that they elude all the devices and ſtratagems _ 
of their purſuers for ſome time after. This place, Where 


the rats are to be aſſembled, ſhould be ſome cloſet, or ſmall 


room, into which all the openings, but one or two, may be 

ſecured: and this place ſhould be, as near as may be, in the 

middle of the houſe, or buildings. It is the practice, there- 

fore to attempt to bring chan” all together, to ſome ſuch 
place, before any attem pt be made to Lake them; and, even 

| | | E c e 2 „ then, : 
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then, to avoid any violence, hurt, or fright * them, be- 


fore the whole be in the power of the operator. 


The means uſed to allure them to one place are various: 
one of thoſe moſt eaſily and efficaciouſly practiſed is, the 
trailing ſome piece of their moſt favoutite food, which ſhould 
be of the kind that has the ſtrongeſt ſcent, ſuch as toaſted 
cheeſe, or boiled red-herring, from the holes or entrances 


to their receſſes in every part of the houſe, or contiguous 


buildings, whence it is intended to allure them. At the 
extremities, and in different parts of the courſe of this trailed. 
tract, ſmall quantities of meal, or any other kind of their | 
food, ſhould be laid, to bring the greater number into the | 
tracts, and to encourage them! to purſue it to the center place, | 
where they are intended to be taken: at that place, Where 
time admits of it, a more plentiful repaſt i is laid for them, ; 


and the trailing repeated for two or three nights. 


HhHeſides this trailing, and way-baiting, ſome of the moſt = 
= expert of the rat-catchers have a ſhorter, and perhaps more | 

effectual, method of bringing them together; which is, the | 
calling them, by making ſuch a kind of whiſtling noiſe as | 
_ reſembles their own call; and by this means, with the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the way - - baits, tkey call them out of their holes, 


5 and lead them to the repaſt prepared for them at the place 
deſigned for taking them. But this I apprehend much 
more difficult to be practiſed than the. art of trailing; for | 


. the learning the exact notes, or cries, of any kind of beaſts 


or birds, ſo as todeceive them, is a peculiar talent, which 
1 have ſeldom ſeen attained to in other caſes ; though I have | 


known ſome few perſons who could call together a great 


number of cats: and there is now one man in Fonda, "wks. | 
TE can bring nig Ibtingales, when they are within hearing, about N 
bim, and even allure them to perch 0 on his hand, fo: as to l 


be taken. 


1 BY the practiſing either of theſe methods, 4 trailing « or alt; 
ing, great caution muſt be uſed, by the operator, to ſuppreſs 


and prevent the ſcent of his feet and body from being per- 
| ceived ; which is done by overpowering that ſcent by others 
of a ſtronger nature. In order to this, the feet are to be co- 


V ered N 


3 
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vered with cloths rubbed over with aſſa fœtida, or other 


ſtrong- ſmelling ſubſtances; and even 411 of Rhodium is ſome- 


times uſed for this purpoſe, but ſparingly on account of its 


dearneſs, though it has a very alluring, as well as diſguiſing 
effect, as will be obſerved below. If this caution of avoid-_ 
ing the ſcent of the operator's feet, near the track, and in the 
place where the rats are propoſed to be collected, be not 
properly obſerved, it will very much obſtru& the ſucceſs of 
the attempt to take them; for they are very ſhy of coming 
where the ſcent of human feet lies very freſh, and intimates, 
to their ſagacious inſtinct, the preſence of human creatures, 
whom they naturally dread. To the above- mentioned means 
_ of alluring by trailing, way- baiting, and calling, is added © 
another of very material efficacy, which is the uſe of oof _ 
of: Rhodium, which, like the marum Hriacum in the caſe f 
cats, has a very extraordinary faſcinating power on theſe 
N animals. This oil is extremely dear, and therefore ſparingly : 
uſed. It is exhaled in a ſmall quantity in the place, and at 
the entrance of it, where the rats are intended to be taken, e 
5 particularly at the time when they are to be laſt brought 
together, in order to their deſtruction; . and it is uſed alſo, _ 
- by ſmearing. it on the ſurface of ſome of the implements 4 
uſed in taking them by the method below deſcribed: and _ 
the effect it has in taking off their caution and dread, by 


the delight they appear to have init, is very extraordinary.” 


It! is uſual, likewiſe, for the operator to diſguiſe his figure 
28 well as ſcent; which is done by putting on a ſort of 


gown or cloak, of one colour, that hides the natural form, 


and makes him appear like a poſt, or ſuch inanimate thing ; „ 
which habit muſt likewiſe be ſcented as above, to overpower 
the ſmell of his perſon : and beſides this, he is to avoid all 
i motion, till he has ſecured His N of having all the rats 5 


| in his power. 


: When the rats are thus enticed and alte dd . time ns 
is afforded, and the whole in any houſe and out- buildings 3 
are intended to be cleared away, they are ſuffered to regale „ 
on what they moſt like, which is ready prepared for them, 

aud then to go away quictly for two or three nights 3 by -- 
| Which _ 
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which means thoſe, which are not allured the firſt night, 
are brought afterwards, either by their fellows, or the effects 
of the trailing, Sc. and will not fail to come duly again, if 


they are not diſturbed or moleſted. But many of the rat- 


catchers make ſhorter work, and content themſelves with 
what can be brought together in one night or two; but 
this is never effectual, unleſs where the building i is en and 
entire, and the rats bac few in number. 
The means of taking them, when they are brought toge- : 
ther, are various, Some entice them into a very large bag, 
the mouth of which is ſufficiently capacious to cover nearly 
the whole floor of the place where they are collected: which 
is done by ſmearing ſome veſſel, placed i in the middle of the 
bag, with oil of Rhodium, and laying in the bag baits of 
food. This bag, which before lay flat on the ground with 


the mouth Pram open, is to be ſuddenly cloſed when the 
klats are all in it. Others drive, or fright them, by flight 
noiſes or motions, into a bag of along form, the mouth of 
Which, after all the rats are come in, is drawn up to the 


opening of the place by which they entered, all other ways 
of retreat being ſecured. Others, again, intoxicate or poiſon 
them, by mixing with the repaſt prepared for them, the 
coculus Indicus, or the nux vemica. T have ſeen a receipt for | 
this purpoſe, which directed four ounces of the coculus In- 
dicus, with twelve ounces of oatmeal, and two ounces of 
treacle or honey, made into a moiſt paſte with ſtrong- beer; 
but, if the aux vomica be uſed, a much leſs proportion will 
jerve than is here given of he coculus. Any ſimilar compo- | 


2 fition of theſe drugs, with that kind of food the rats are 


| moſt fond of, and which has a ſtrong flavour, to hide that 
of the drugs, will equally well anſwer the end. If, indeed, 
the „ Indicus be well powdered, and infuſed in the 
5 ftrong beer for ſome time, at leaft half the quantity here 


5 | directed will ſerve as well as the quantity before mentioned. 
When the rats appear to be thoroughly intoxicated with the 


_ encreds,, or ſick with the nus vomica, they may be taken with 
the hand, and put into a bag or Capes the door of the place 
5 | | „ being | 
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being firſt drawn to, leſt thoſe WhO have TOI and ſenſe 5 


remaining eſcape. 


y theſe methods, well conducted, a very g great part of al 

| the rats in any farm, or other houſe, and the contiguous 
building, may be taken, But it requires experience and 
obſervation to perform them well ; and there may be Cir- - 
cumſtances known to the moſt ſkilful of the rat-catchers, 
which, if intelligibly communicated, though they would 
not enable a perſon without practice to manage this affair 
completely, would yet greatly aſſiſt, and render it more eaſy 
to be attained. It would, therefore, be an object worthy . 
the attention of the Society, to procure the public the moſt 
perfect information that can be obtained; to which end _ 
the premium ſhould not be confined, as before, to a prepa- 5 
ration for taking rats alive; but offered for the moſt eaſß 
and effetual method for taking rats, without the uſe of baited 
traps in the common way, The premium ſhould be alſo greater 
than before for fifty pounds i is not a conſideration for a 
man to lay open his art, ſo as to ſtir rivals, that may deprive _ 
him of part of his buſineſs; or lower his pay. A noble lord, 
| who was before a zealous promoter of this premium, was . 
deſirous laſt year to have advanced a hundred pounds, if the 5 
Society would have joined another to it, to have made up _ 
the ſum of two hundred pounds for this purpoſe; but, from 
ſome accidental neglect, the propofal was never publickly 5 
made to the Society; though it is to be regretted, that this 
generous intention was not purſued, and ſomething further | 


attempted by the Society 


I have now acquitted myſelf of my EY as to the 5 
three articles you mentioned to me. If there be any others 
which you are inquiſitive about, that lie within the reach of 
my knowledge; on your pointing them out to me, I ſhall 
beequally ready to impart all I can: and you are at full liber- _ 


7 to communicate all 1 write to whomfoever Bak pleaſe.” 
I: am, 85 I Ry 
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NUMBER LXXXIX. 


1 the Edits of the "Miu Ruſticum, 2 the 


raiſ 2 Ananas. 5 


Suri guru, ; 


N page 179, No. XXXVIL you have publiſhed : a letter 


ſigned J—— C——, dated S——-n, June 10, 1763, 
in which the ratleman 75 s, that he finds, by experience, 
that he can raiſe ananas, or pine-apples, much cheaper and 
15 better than they are to be had in the London markets. 


As it is impoſſible to direct a letter to the gentleman him- 
ſelf, you are deſired to inſert this in ſome future Number of 
your Muſeum ; by which that gentleman may underſtand, | 


that if he will. be ſo good as to communicate, in your Mi. 


ſecum, his method of raiſing ananas *, he will do a very ac- 
ceptable ſervice to the public | in x general, and | in Particular 


20, 195 | : 
8 Grvrräurn, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


les 5 thr 


* We could with, [for the fatiefaftion of our correſpondent, 


55 1 we had it in our power to make a perſonal application to 
Mr. . — C—— ; but as he is unknown to us, we muſt be 


content with inſerting this letter. N. 


+ If this gentleman will now and then favour us s with his | 


5 ſeatiments, it will much e us. O. 


| Jas Wanxen 4, | 
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4 laue. to the Editor 52 þ rom Mr. Thomas,” 1 2. TO. 
2X Ambourney' s Method of uſing the Madder-Rott, green 15 


and undried, for the nyc f a 


"'Genrranen, 


ſure 3 in the peruſal of them. | : 
; Your correſpondents are a ſet of <aktic- ſoirited men, 


and * hope theſe their Ne labours will prove: ä 


ſervice to our country. 


Te widow's mite was not rejected: A. me ; then! f 5 i 
contribute a-ſmall ſhare towards the national emolument, = 
I could not but take particular notice of a piece marked _ 
No. XXIX. page 147, being a letter from a member r. 
the Society of arts, hinting at a method of extra a 5 : 


preſerving the colour of the madder-root. 
T have ſeveral times refolved to write to you on the DEE 
jet, but was, till now, by) various avocati ons prey 


Vor. l. No, J on es 15 was, 


eto lt wn reg te ĩ ͤ — eo > oa FFF — 


HAVE read with klei attention, the e pieces 3 
you have till now publiſhed in your collection, and 
cannot but acknowledge 50 have received great pes - 
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I was, however, lately agreeably ſurpriſed to find that a 
very ſenſible gentleman, who dates his letter from Man. 
_ cheſter, No. LVIII. page 248, has made ſome obſerva- 
tions on the ſame paſſage in the firſt-mentioned letter, 
which particularly attracted my notice, The P. bility of 


Aug the madder-rovt green for dying. 
 __ Your laſt- mentioned correſpondent ſays, he knows of no | 


- jections that can be made againſt the uſe of it this way, 
"Sf gas dyers could poſſibly receive it from the hands of the 
planters i in this condition, without any danger of its fer- 
menting and putrefying before it could reach them. 
. method hinted at of uſing this root was, I am : apt 
to think, that invented by M. D' Anbourney, a gentleman 


will probably be a means of removing many objections 
that would be of courſe raiſed againſt the practice. 


It will be neceſſary firſt to premiſe, that this gentleman 


, has made more improvements in the culture of madder, than 


: any man in France beſides ; and has convinced his coun- | 
trymen of the practicability of drying madder, taken up in | 


the ſpring, 1 in the ſun, or by the aſſiſtance of the air, un- 
5 der cover, without the help of a ſtove or kiln. 
However, in the courſe of his 1 improvements in the cul- 


5 5 | ture of this plant, he found, by experience, that the ſets | 
1 ſaved from the roots An up in ſpring, and planted in | 
: that ſeaſon, did not take well, the ee of the ſummer 


5 preventing their thriving. 


= This induced him, when he wanted to inks: a new | 
; plantation, to take up in the autumn as many roots as 
would furniſh him with the number of ſets he wanted; | 
but the ſeaſon at this time not per] mitting him to dry t the | 
roots without fire, it ſtruck his imagination, that the ex- 
pence of dry ing might Rill be ſaved by uſing them green: 
this thought it was induced him to make the e experiment, . 


bien facoceded to admiration. 


The roots were taken up in October. M. p. Ambourney | 


f fiſt cauſed them to be well waſhed, that no looſe earth | 
1 1 remain hanging about chem; and as exper. ience had 


Cone ; 


Y Tam very glad to have it in my power to 
lay before your readers his method more at large, as it 
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| convinced him that the madder in drying loſes ſeven-eighths 


of its weight, he proportioned his quantity accordingly : 
in a vat that would require one pound of dried madder in 
powder, he put eight pounds of green root bruiſed in a 
mortar : in this he dyed ſome cotton in the uſual way, 
when he found the liquor ſtill highly charged with colour; 


the cotton was greatly over dyed, and he was obliged to 
| back-boil ® it twice to bring it to the cuſtomary colour. . 
M. D' Ambourney then tried fix pounds of the root, and 
afrerwards four pounds, which laſt quantity he fqund yielded 


z a colour of the ſame ſhade as that tera by? a ne of 
common dry madder in powder. 


By uſing madder-root green for dying, half the quantity ” 


4 is ſaved; but this is not all the ſaving. 


Firſt, T here is no OT for building kilns to o dry 


: the root. 


Secondly, The dengue of « over or 3 drying the root EO 


is avoided, both which area detriment to the colour. 


_ Thirdly, There is 5 not near rs much LSE in this method - 5 


a8 in the other. . 


Fourthly, The frauds 3 in pounding it are 
5 avoided; 28 well as * inconvenience 5 enn till the - 


| mill! is at liberty. 


I ifthly, The danger of * root t getting damage,” or Ts 
menting, after it is pounded, is alſo avoided, Which! is s always . 


the caſe who it is kept too long. 


All theſe matters conſidered, M. D' 1 thinks. 
we may eſtimate the ſaving at eee, of the con- 


5 fumption. | 


Should this aches be W into uſe, the mr,” if . 5 
; he i is acquainted with the method, may himſelf uſe the Fe 
root in dying as ſoon as he has taken it up; or he 

7 way carry , what quantity he thinks Proper t to market, where 13 


. A aradice 3 used among t the SF, it IN Wilen 8 
5 the ſtuff after it has been dyed to diſcharge a part of the co- 

tour ; for which purpoſe they make uſe of ſalt· petre, aqua-fortis, 

argol, De. a . N is e to brighten the colour. 
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the dyers will, for their own ſakes, be induced to buy it, ; 
as they may either be ſupplied with it freſh and freſh, or buy | 


a quantity at a time, and keep it in a repoſitory in their cel. 

lars; M. D*Ambourney having diſcovered, that it will keep 
a conſiderable time, as I ſhall juſt now particularize, when 
laid up with proper precautions, 


An attention tothis matter would, probably, ſoon ode ; 


the price of many of our manufactures, and n of 
courſe, e encreaſe our foreign trade. 


But to return to the very ingenious M. D' Ambourney, 


This gentleman, ever attentive to his country's good, in 


the latter end of the year 1761, endeavoured to find ſome 
method of preſerving the madder-root, after it was taken up, 
without the expence of drying it; accordingly, on the 6th 
of October, he cauſed a hole, three feet deep, to be dug in 


his garden, in which he laid thirty madder- plants; and the 


hole being again filled, he left it expoſed to all weathers. 


. On the zoth of March, in the following year, this hole was 
FLY opened, when the roots were all found in good condition. 
It was again filled, and left till the 15th of September, 


when the roots, even the runners no bigger than quills, 
which had been broken and ſeparated from the plants, were 


as firm and as ſound as when they were firſt depoſited there. 


But this ingenious enquirer into nature was not ſatisfied 
with this firſt ocular demonſtration ; he was determined to 


N whether there might not be in them ſome defect which 
might eſcape even his curious eye: accordingly he dyed 
ſome ſtuff with them, and found no difference, i in the bright- 

_ neſs and firength of the colour, from what was dyed with 


fome freſh roots he had taken up for the experiment. 5 


I cannot but think this a great acquiſition, both in huf- 


1 bandry and the art of dying, as the planter may now, if 


i He pleaſes, keep his crop of madder the year round without 
Buy anger: of its ſpoiling 3 being attentive, however, to 


obſerve M. D' Ambourney? s method, which is to make, in 


_— trench, alternate layers of roots and earth. He may, 
by this means, make the moſt of the produce of his lands, 
- and! wait till a fayourable opportunity offers of making his 
e %% ͤ; eo Ts market; 
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market ; and not be, as is often the caſe in periſhable com 
modities, the dupe of the buyer. 


The dyer alſo, who is friend enough to himſelf to pe 
this method of uſing the green root, may buy this neceſſary 


ingredientin conſiderable quantities, keeping it it in his cellar 15 


with alternate layers of ſand, or dry earth. 


M. D' Ambourney's method of dying with the green . fy 
is as follows. It has already been obſerved, that the dirt is 


to be waſhed off, and that four pounds of green root are to be 
uſed where one of Dutch madder would be ſufficient. 


The root is then to be chopped moderately ſmall, and 
bruiſed, either in wooden, marble, or ſtone mortars, (for 
iron is abſolutely to be excluded, for fear of injuring the co- 
lour) till it is reduced to a kind of pulp. It muſt then be 
thrown into the boiler, when the liquor is ſomewhat more 
than luke. warm; to put in the root too hot would be hurtful. 
Taye tincture is then to be heated till you can ſcarely bear 
your hand in it, at which time the ſtuff is to be put „ 
vhich is to be wrought in it for three quarters of an hour, 
the tincture being kept ſimmering, or juſt upon the boil; 
after which it is, for the next three quarters of an hour, 
permitted 1 to boil when the ſtuff is taken out, and . 5 


As uſual. 


' I would recommend the thor Partiel to the attention = 
of your Mancheſter correſpondent, who, living i in a town _ 
ſo conſiderable for many manufactures, may have an oppor- N 

tunity of making, either by himſelf or friends, the experi: 
ment, provided any madder is cultivated in that neighbour- 
hood, of which circumſtance I own myſelf ignorant: I 

ſhould be glad the above gentleman, I mean the author of = 
the letter marked No. LVIII. would favour your readers 
with his farther thoughts on the ſubject ; z it is very intereſt= _ 

ing, and frequent diſcuſſions of this point —. be Fe e 


| of ſomething truly uſeful. 


I ſhall 8 up no more e of your t time at « preſent but 1 


| conclude myfelf, 


EC r ” 25 
Dy -" London,” „ Your very humble ſervant; 
Jan. 2, 1764. oh „ 5 5 2 15 j Me Thongs... 5 
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'N U M B E R XCI. 
LE 4 Letter to the Elite, en the Mathed Y Procuri * 22 Flax, i 


Ui 


Muſt beg leave to ſet your ee who lens him 
1 ſelf 4 "Man of Suſſex, No. XXXVI. right in one 
1 particular, in which I am apt to think he is miſtaken. 
In treating of the manner in which they raiſe flax about 
Wi nchelſea, for the fabricating of cambrics, he ſays, p. 175. 
59 that, in order to promote the growth of the plants, the 
“& planters ſtick the crop very full of long ſticks; and on 
e theſe they lay buſhes, which, Mading the plants from the 
e intenſe heat of the ſun-beams, make them run up very 
« flender.” I candidly acknowledge I never ſaw flax grow 
in Suſſex: but as your note tells me it is raiſed i in the ſame 
manner in Ireland, 1 think I can explain it, having i in the 
north of that kingdom ſeen it raiſed, Tor fine Lin in the 
3 following manner. 
When flax is ſown on To land! very thick; f itis apt to be 
= tall and ſlender, and would, without ſupport, be very ſubject. 
to lodge: to prevent this, the planters fix forked ſticks in the 
ground at regular diſtances, in the forks of which they lay 
poles, ſo that the plots of flax appear formed into ſquares. 
TL heſe poles ſupport the plants much in the ſame manner I 
have ſeen rows of . . for ſeed, 12 pong by | 
cords. „„ | 8 | 8 
Vour correſpondent eee ee Perhaps wrote his 
= e account from information; or if he faw the flax Srowing, f 
Z muſt have taken but a a curſory view of i . 


5 London, Jan, 2 / = 5 Four. 's, oe, 
; 1764. bes oe, 3 
ineavicus. | 


Nu TY 
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8 . x 5 : 


N U MBE * XC. 


| A Letter to the Biiurs, on the Method * burning Clay, and 5 


on the — Y it when 1 as a Manure. 


Cern, 


7 you ſeem defrom af having an account 1 a . 
may be advantageous to the aublic; I have tranſmit- 155 


ted you one of a manure, which I found very beneficial ; 


which you may either publiſh, or not, as you think proper. 
I obſerved our lands, (for I then lived in a wet clay coun- =o 
try) after having borne three crops of corn, which is the 
common method of huſbandry in thoſe parts, produced g good 
quantities of graſs for two or three years; after which the | 
ground began to ſadden, and then the produce diminiſhed, ” 


and ruſhes grew in abundance. 


This led me to think, that whatever would Contribute t 5 
keep the particles diſunited would be of great ſervice; and 
further, 1 imagined, that clay or ſoil burnt would never 
re-unite; which proved a fact: morcover, that the ſalt it 


gained by paſſing through the fire would enrich the land, 


which appearcd from its produce when denſhired *; though 

I never approved of that huſbandry, as the ſoil was thereby 

_ diminiſhed, which is already too thin in that country. This 
determined me to attempt burgivg: clay, which I did i in 1 - Ts 


manner following. 


I cauſed a labourer to bs as much 2 as de” a num 
ber of walls of nine inches high, and of the ſame thickneſs, e 
and the ſame diſtance from ch other, ina parallel direction, 7 5 

as would make about a ſquare of three yards: theſe vacan- 
cies, being like tunnels of brick- kilns, I filled with bruſh- 
wood, and on that threw ſome . e or ſmall-coal, of 

0 which Thad ſufficient quantities, then Llivi ing g nigh ſome col- 

1 5 e lieries; 


| „ „ Denſkiriog, | or W can very 14105 8 rait 
without injuring land, unleſs the foil happens to be very deep, | 


ſo that! it may be renew ed by gerp. Pin. — AP!r Wi 
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lieries; after which J covered the whole ſquare with clay 


about three inches thick, leaving the ends of the tunnels 


open, which I then lighted on the windward-fide : as ſoon as 


the fire had got ſufficient head, I ſtopt the mouths of them; 


and when 1 perceived the covering was almoſt bileds 7 
through, I had a ſmall ſprinkling of cinders, or ſmall-coal 

thrown on the heap, and then another covering of clay of 
the ſame thickneſs; and thus I went on till my fire was 


ſeven or eight feet high. 


When I found my fire was very a kindled, KVR was | 
Z commonly about the time I put my ſecond coat on, I uſed 


to enlarge the baſe of the fire, by continuing the tunnels, 


and by adding new ones to the ſides, (which were filled and 
covered as the others, and then lighted) till I made my 


fire about ſeven yards ſquare; for J ſoon found it never 
| burnt. well in the middle if it was fo large at firſt. 


Care ſhould be taken the labourer does not put on 


thick a coat at once, as it will be apt to ſmother the fire: 


1 beſides, by conſining the heat in too much, the clay was apt ; 


do run and vitrefy, which was then of little uſe, 


As ſoon as the heap was ſufficiently cool (for the ſooner 
it is laid on the land the better) I put about ten large cart- 
loads on a ſtatute acre, and found it an admirable manure 
for either meadow, paſture, or corn : for the latter it will | 
not laſt more than three crops, though longer for the two 
former: and with this I have made prodigious improve- 
ments: but I don't believe it will anſwer for a landy ſoil, as 


: it will render it ſtill lighter “. 


Ihis manure ! burnt all times of the year, though homer | 
1 A in the winter than e but ae, faſteſt in 3 


> weather t. 


"ls very e certain that bacat clay, "ad: as a manure, 3 
fs land lighter, by diſuniting the particles, before poſlibly too 

compact; it therefore ſtands to reaſon, that it is not ſo proper 
for light porous ſoils: this manure alſo warms and invigorates | 
land, railing in it a flight fermentation, thereby diſpoſing it 


to part with its vegetative virtues. R. 


+ There cannot be a better or more Gmple 1 method of burn- 


5 un clay than that ufed by our correſpondent : as 5 ſuch e we . 
nd fore recommend it to our aer, „ ö 


This 
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This, I fancy, may be burnt with bruſh-wood, or furze 
only; which I apprehend may anſwer better between the 
coats than coal, as it will keep the clay more open. 
In your work, in the piece marked No. XIII. page 68, | 
J find brine is recommended for preſerving gravel-walks, N 
Oc. from weeds; but with yor, I apprehend, the expence 
will be too great to do large gardens: I think a ſolution of 
copperas, which in itſelf is cheap, might anſwer that pur- 
poles though as yet I have never made a trial of i __ 
| Thave ſprinkled founders-earth on gravel- walks, which 5 
anſwered i in keeping down the weeds, but gave them a diſ- 
agreeable blackneſs, till the rains had waſhed them in x. 
"If any thing in this ſhould be of ſervice to the Aa k 8 
ſhall think myſelf ſufficiently paid for my trouble to 5 
1 am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient humble 5 


kn 25, 1764 1 A SINCERE Wett- Wann. Rr 
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NUMBER xc. 


4 Letter to the Editors, on the 2 Baur if Farce as 
. 1 gets. &C. „ 5 


Gxvrrxukx, | 5 
A VIN G : a hotle which had deen 5 to Z 


the appearance of a ſurfeit, I treated him in the - 


uſual manner for that diſorder z and knowing how neceſſary . 


it would be to his ſpeedier recovery to give him green food 5 


after his phyſic, it occurred to me that furze might an- 


ſwer the purpoſe immediately, as there could be none of 


the common herbage procured before the end of April at 

ſooneſt: I therefore had a quantity of the tops and denn 

dereſt parts of that 322 cut i to Hey. „„ 
Vor. J. No. 6. 5 3 6 . which wy 


* If "LIFTED earth will 1 PE 0 woods 3 in 1 the - 
blackneſs might eaſily be removed, by watering them, without . 
waiting for rain; it could be no very great expence. R 

1 This . g future fay ours would a ge us. Z = 
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which I haſhed upon a block, with a very long and heavy | 
| chopping-knife, as ſmall as poſſible, and then beat it again 
over the ſame block with a carpenter's mallet, (which 
blunted in a great meaſure the ſharp prickles) and gave half 
a peck a day of it to the horſe, (in the ſtable) which eat it 
| moſt greedily, and received ſo much benefit from it, that 
| he 1 is totally recovered, and carries a very fine coat. 
The ſucceſs of this experiment led me to conſider the 
great utility this plant may be of to poor people, who live in 
the neighbourhood of large commons over-grown with it, 
as food for cows in winter when fodder is dear, and in re- 
ality not ſo proper for milch cattle as this green food, 
which muſt naturally encreaſe their milk, and from the 
fragrant ſmell it ſent forth while cutting, it may reaſonably 
be conjeAured, will give. no ill taſte to it, as many mw 
tables l „. r 
1 Nemder to have read, i ina Magazine laft year, that 1 
a gentleman in Wales had invented a mill, of a very ſim 
5 ple conſtruction, to reduce the furze to a ſtate proper to 
give cattle : it is therefore to be wiſhed that gentleman 
5 Won communicate to the public the manner of conſtruct- 
ing his mill, which would be for the benefit of many poor 
families, and hers: whoſe particular ſituations may ena | 
: ble them Kee: . . 
I have thrown theſe few looſe hints together. for your bn. 
ſpection, and, if you may think them in any wiſe uſeful, 
to infert them in the next number of the Muſeum Ruſticun, 
which is a work I heartily wiſh ſucceſs to, as it affords an 
IT uy channel t to communicate recen experiments in agri- 


culture 4 


* We maſt tefer our readers to No. XXV. of our 3 | 
= Where they will find furze treated of as a green fodder much 
uſed in Wales, and recommended for culture in proper places 
here land is not too dear; ; but as ſheep, rabbets, hares, &c. 
deſtroy youn furze when in its firſt tender leaves, being very | 
fond of it, the land ſhould be well fenced with cloſe hedges, 


175 or the farmer cannot ny himſelf ſucceſs in in ons 
"wy, E. 1 TE 
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ſtudy and attention of the wiſeſt, and thoſe of the moſt opu- 


lent fortunes, who will not feel the il! ſucceſs which may 


attend the failure of an experiment, and would deter a per- 
ſon of a confined fortune from a further purſuit. 
5 duns GENTLEMEN, 


Your vor bumble ſervant; 
ary Jan. 14. e 


” . 5 NE. PF 1 - b 4 = : 5 


NUMBER XCIV. 


4 Later to the Ediurs, relating. fr curious Aahees of : 


e * Trees. 


Crvrizues, 


ture Number of the Muſeum Ruſticum.. 


The firft1 is Mr. Barnes? 8 method of enge trees by 4, 


the bud and branch, as follows. 


„ This correſpondent 9 to enter into the full PAD of; 


hong will obli Ze us much. — 


411 
culture to the public *, and may be the means, in time, of 
bringing that hitherto-neglected, though moſt uſeful art to 
ſome degree of perfection; which has till now been con- 
| fined to poor, or illiterate people, though deſerving the 


RUSTICUS. 


 MONG the various 1 of propagating trees, 
1 the t following, being ſome what ſingular, may 
perhaps be thought not unworthy of a Place in ſome We. 


A I Arne rn nfl 


6s: Every leaf upon the branch of a tree or eu Kai . 
; uſually a young bud i in its boſom ; andi it is certain each 
of theſe buds has in it the ae of a tree of the ſame | 
kind: therefore it appeared reaſonable to think that every 
+ branch might afford as many new plants as there were 
leaves upon it; provided i it were cut into ſo many pieces, 
and a proper dreſſing Was found to prevent the raw ends 
Ls of f cach . from 19 The belt mixture for this 
_ 3 G 2 „„ 5 Pur. 
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LS 
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1 
60 
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« 


"EC 


« purpoſe, upon careful and repeated PIN 1 have 


found to be this, 


«© Melt together, in a large earthen veſſel, two OR) 
and a half of common pitch, and half a pound of tur- 
pentine, When they are melted, put in three quarters 


of an ounce of powder of aloes ; ſtir them all together; 


and then ſet them on fire : when it has flamed a moment, 
cover it up cloſe, and it will go out: then melt it well, 
and fire it again in the ſame manner: this muſt be done 
three times. It muſt be in the open air, for it would fire 
a houſe; and there muſt be a cover for the veſſel ready. 
8 After it has burnt the laſt time, melt it again, and put 

00 


„ drachms of maſtich powder. Let it all melt 


in three ounces of chant wax ſhred very thin, and fix 


together till it is perſeAly well mixed; 5 then ſtrain 
it W a cours. lenk in a Pals. and fer it * to 4 
e | 
So When this i is ; to be fed, a piece wo} it Het be broke ; 
off, and ſet over a very g gentle fire; it muſt ſtand till it | 
is juſt ſoft enough to ſpread upon the part of the cutting 
„here it is wanted; but it muſt not be very hot. It is 
the quality of this drelfing, to keep out wet entirely: t the 
part which is covered with it will never decay while 
there is any principle of life in the reſt, and, this 
4 being ſecured, Nature re will do the buſineſs of the grow- 
ing. 1 5 4 
„ This 1 have hank true in dee 191 by . 
trials, in more kinds than one, I have found that J could 
raiſe from any piece of a branch as many good mans: as 


there were leaves upon it.“ 


+ ae other method relates only to the propagation or 11 I 
Engliſh elm, by grafting it upon the Dutch. This method 


has been practiſed for ſome. time by a gentleman in this 


i neighbourhood, Who has found it to ſucceed very well; 4 

the elms growing much faſter than i in a the cemmon way, 

he and che timber being equally good. ß 
5 1 
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As I myſelf have lately made both theſe experiments, = 
and hitherta with ſucceſs, I hope the Fommunication- of 


them will not be thought 1 impertinent * * in, 
* I R, 


: Aynho, Jan. 26, SIP" | Your humble ſervant, 


1 N . 
a _ » A n 
Ws 2 : WY . . 


NUMBER xc. 


4 2 ter * the Ries, relative to th Honegenent o 


Hor rſes PE? in the Morte 5 e 7. 


eee 5 


tentive to his health. 


I have always had a particular regard for this noble ant. 
mal, and it has been my conſtant endeavour to make kis nn, 
; N ſervitude as eaſy and comfortable | to him as pot 5 


e are wall lence of liberty, and we „ is; 
gratitude to allow them as much of it as is conſiſtent with 5 


the work we ſhould reaſonably expect from them. 


| Moſt of the diſorders to which they are Tubjock ariſe — 
from the too great reſtraint they are kept in f. What can 
J 8 


- * By the elaſt ok af ane cared $ letter, we would SE 

; 15805 that he has /o lately tried theſe methods of propagation, 
as not to be able to aſcertain their ſucceſs from his own ex- _ 
perience: we ſhould therefore take it as a particular favour if 
be would, from time to time, acquaint us with the progreſs = 
che vegetation in his experiments, that we may be enabled to 
judge, from his report, whether the methods he mentions are ſo 55 


far practicable as to be eaſily brought into uſe. O. 


1 We agree with our correſpondent in this point, and think TT 
5 borſes ſhould have more äber W Ron,” where it is in 
| 3 | any 


W. 7. B. . 


Ndoubtedly the horſe i Is «he moſt. uſeful creature ws 1 
have: it is therefore well worth our r while to be at- e 


ay . ot — — 4 n 


— tbeneas oe — 
— — 2 


8 * 


er 


— as 
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| be harder than, after working them eight or nine hours, to 


tie them up with a halter in a ſtall not more than four feet 


wide, and perhaps ſeven or go. long, there to remain for 


 thereſt of the day and night? whereas, had they their li- 
berty, at leaſt a reaſonable ſhare of it, allowed them, they 


would much ſooner recover r their Og and 111 by far : 
2 better ſhare of health. 


This I know to be a fat from my « own experience; for 


I never keep my horſes confined in a ſtable, winter or ſum- 


mer, and find great benefit from this practice; for my 


| Horſes ſeldom ail any thing, are not ſubject to coughs and : 


_ colds, and laſt me more years than my neighbours. Rs 


Il have two fields of ten acres each near my houſe, and! 
| have a ſtable built ſo as to afford a "ey entrance into each 5 


4 field. 
| ; Well. 


perly fixed. 


e general wad i is, in DELLS, green fodder mowed : 
Freſh and freſh, and laid for them in the rack; and this con- 

| fiſts of either clover, ſaintfoin, or good meadow graſs: they 1 
haue beſides a proper allowance of corn, which is always |} 
Es proportioned to the work they do, and the condition they i 
are in; and I do not confine them to oats alone, but allow 

a variety of beans, peas, tares, oats, barley, and even ſmall |} 
3 heat, ok ſometimes 1 Thad by this management they N 
eat 


any Gor convenient : in large cities this cannot be 1 they 
may however be now and then ſupplied with ts fodder, | 


. tick would be of * ſervice. O. 


In cheſe cloſes I Jet my bores range a. in ach : 

EY 3 year at a time; and I have always one of the fields either 

in Wheat or barley, with both which crops I ſow a ſmall 5 
ſpriokling of clover; ; and in this x manner nes pay me very - 


: 1 do not depend wack on the ines my N get of. 
the clover, though it is of ſome ſervice to them : for they 
are always regularly fed, winter and ſummer, in the ſtable, 

Where 1 have, for chat puppole, 2 rack and a manger pro- g 


tic 
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eat their meat heartier, and with a better appetite, and 


; their health is much better preferved *. e 1 
In winter I allow them a moderate quantity of good 


ſweet hay; but the greateſt part of the corn they eat in this 
ſeaſon is given them unthreſhed, which is an excellent me- 
thod: it faves hay, as they neceſſarily eat a great deal of ß 


the ſtraw or haulm with it, and their appetites are thereby 


conſtantly kept up, and they do their work with chear- 


fulneſs: beſides, this way of feeding prevents your plow- 


man from giving them more corn than they ought to have, 
and from ſtarving three or four horſes to make one uncom-. 
—_ fat, which he happens to take a particular liking to. 


The ſtalls in my ſtable are conſtantly kept well littered, 


- that the horſes may lie down, either by night or by day, : 
at their eaſe; and they generally prefer lying in theſe 

| ſtalls to ſleeping in the open air, in ſummer becauſe the 

| flies are there leſs troubleſome, in winter becauſe they find _ 
it warmer, and are not fo much expoſed to the OY 5 


| of the weathers 


By the practice of this method Lich my V horſes, 1 none. 5 
of them are ever troubled with greaſy heels, which chiefly | 
proceed from their ſtanding too long in the ſame poſture 
without exerciſe, In the ordinary way of managing horſes, 

| they are always either hard at work, or ſtanding ſtill: this 
muſt of courſe be unwholeſome, and a mean is neceſſary - 
betwixt the two extremes. A moderate exerciſe is always 

_ wholeſome to animals; 5 and if vou give a horſe the liberty 8 
of ranging at will over a few acres of land, nature will 
prompt him to be as much | in motion as is e for his = 


health. | ences | 
E Many have aſſerted that the havior of peas 3 tares are 


ee food for horſes, but I never found them ſo. 
| I know however that they are not good, i in too gs quan- 


tities, : 


Rn We have known many gentlemen pra giſe this methad of : 
permitting their horſes to range at liberty over a few acres: 
it is certainly conducive to their health; on which account we 
recommend it. Our correſ pondent's other remarks on the ma-. 
nagement of this generous | animal ſeem Faro. worchy. of a 


uce, „ 
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tities, for horſes that are kept confined in a ſtable; but 
let them have the uſe of their —— and this fodder will 
do them no injury. 8 2 
I imagined that in ſuch a work as yours, a hint or two 
for the benefit of ſo noble an animal as the horſe could not 
but be proper: this induced me to write, and this will, 1 


hope, induce you to give a place for my letter in your wok 0 


lection: it is but ſhort, and that may probably be a part 
of its merit; though too much cannot be well ſaid ona 


. : : good ſubject, eſpecially if it is properly ſaid. How far I have 
been guilty of impropriety, yourſelves mult be judges: 1 
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haue related ſuch facts as I have myſelf experienced, and 
which will ſtand the teſt of future trials N 
„ Your humble ſervant, 

5 . 2, 1763. e A CounTRY Farurn, 


NUMBER xX OI. 


4 Latter . a Member of the becieth for 1 omoting 4r 1, = 
Xe. to Dr. Templeman, their Secretary, being a Con- 
pariſim of the Hainauk we” with that e hs the | 


end | 5 


LINY 1 his Natural Ribery, book xVIII. hp 
xxviii. deſcribes two ſorts of ſeythes; the one uſed in 
Dual, the other in Italy; and by his deſcription the | 
| Hainault ſcythe appears to be the very identical one de- | 
ſcribed by Pliny : it will more particularly be confirmed | 
by the different manner of uſing it, and the benefit of it 
above the other, if you will examine the zoth chapter of | 
the ſame book, where you will be ſurpriſed to ſee the ſe- 
veral manners of working the ſtraw in thatching, Ge. 
and that this ſcythe cuts cloſe to the ground, and the 

Other cuts the corn and graſs but half , Wc Kr.. 
The different manners of the operation of the Hainault 
ſeythe, and the ſickle, may be thus intelligibly expreſſed; 


the firſt 28 as a bill, the ſecond bt as a hook, 
5 and 
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and the common ſcythe for graſs ſaves as a razor *. 


If we look into the Grecian hiſtory, we may find, amongſt 
the earlieſt accounts of that nation, that Ceres, a woman 
of Sicily, about the year before Chriſt 1030, (according to 
Sir Iſaas Newton, in his Chronology, p. 15.) comes into 
Attica, and there teaches the Greeks to ſow corn; for 
© which benefaction ſhe was deified after death: the firſt taught . - 
the art to Triptolemus, the young ſon of Celeus, king of 
Eleuſis. Agrecable to this fact, Pliny tells us, lib. VII. 8: vie. 


that Ceres was the firſt that ſhewed the way of ſowing corn; 


whereas, before, men lived on maſt: ſhe taught alſo 1055 to EE 


orind corn, to knead dough, and make bread thereof, 


the land of Attica, Sicily, and Italy: for which bene elit 0 


mankind ſhe was reputed A goddeſs. - 


Ido not, by this pallage, ſuppoſe Ceres or e pl: 


55 to be the indentor of the fickle, as ſome have done; 


p. 1/1. 
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4 We are very parte cu! lacks's N Wired to eh geutleman for 
5 communicating to Us the ab ve le Her to 1 publ. ier ion } 255 any fu 
ture favours from the ſame hand will do us honour, This let- 


3 Lil 


ter was read before tue com, aitts of N . | 
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ie 
plain the Greeks knew what corn was before 9 3 time, 5 


though they raiſed it not ; kor che lame great author 25 e 


h Leles might e come with his TRE into > Laconia, i in the | 
days of Ely, and leave his territories to his ſons Myles, | 
Furotus, Cleſon, and Polycon i in the days of Samurl. 
Myles ſet up a gern, or hand- mill, to grind corn, ank 
is reputed the firſt among the Greeks who did ſo; but he 
flouriſhed before Triptolemus, and ſeems to have had his 
corn and artificers from Egypt... 5 
Many other authors take notice of the ſame things Pliny wy 
has mentioned above, 715. Cato, gap. liv. Varro, IV. C. 21. 
- Columella, lib. XII. c. xviii. lib. II. C.XXxl: Cicero, Tale.” 
65. Ovid, xiv. Metam. line 6. 8. xiti, Metam. 1, 934. vii. 
Metam. |. "HAT bo Epilt. J. 22.1. Amor. 15.12, Tibul. 14 46 - 
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But the earlieſt account is to be found in the Pentateuch, 
Deuteronomy, Cap. xvi. ver. 19. and * cap. Xxiy, 
ver. 25. | 
ij TI havenot time to 0 the pages for you; but if 
I from theſe references you will conſult the originals, you 
"" 0 will find there what I ſay. 3 | 
i I é cannot, however, omit mentioning here another paſ- 
A ſage, which ſhews the importance of this ſort of knowledge, 
A which I met with in Voltaire's Life of Peter the Great, 
A lately publiſhed in two vols. octavo; where he ſays, (ſee the | 
* French edition, vol. i. p. 76.) < Letten meme, qui | 
1 s eſt le premier mobile du tout, etoit neglegee, elle exige | 
M ce du gouvernment de I attention, et des encouragements. 
M e et C'eſt ce qui a fait trouver aux Anglois dans leur bleds 
b - « un 4relor ee a celui de leurs laines 8 
„ 1 am, Oc. „ 
47 N v M B E * xn. 5 1 4 el 
4 | N 4 Letter to the Eater on As Culture of 22 in ne : 
J 5 „„ un Countries from, a Sik aztical Farmer. : - 0} 
il | . = 8 „ . N 2 
4 Gevrizukx, %%% ns os 7 
. 1 8 you give a general invitation, please to accept n my in 


little knowledge in agriculture; if it prove acceptable e 
to you, and of ſervice to the public, my end is entirely an- 


4 | ſwered: but J muſt firſt deſire you) will excuſe alli INACCUracy 0 
1 — and falſe grammar. EE. m 
It is not to be expected that practifag of aki > SR a L att 
= 5 ers can be ſuppoſed to be ſcholars; for moſt farmers, ſoon der 

as their children become uſeful, inſtead of ſending them te M 

oel, fend themto drive PioWy 0 or r other W N buſineſs =: 

TE 

let 


i Even eee on ada the well * of the Aste de- = 
pends, is neglected : it requires attention 5s encouragement Þ 
from the government, and it is this care has occaſioned the 
_ Engliſh to find a greater treaſure in their corn, than they... have —_ 
long poſſeſſed i in their wool. : | 
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in that way of life; which is the ſole reaſon that ſo uſeſul a 
ſet of men are ſo unconverſible on every other ſubject, and 
even in their own buſineſs, unleſs they may be allowed 
their own technical terms, which to gentlemen are ſo un- 


couth, that it is almoſt impoſſible that the true practice of 
| agriculture can be made known; as the one, for want ofa 


proper ſtyle to make known bis knowledge; ſo, on the 


other hand, gentlemen who abound in literature want the 
knowledge of practice; that from theſe two extremes it is 
very difficult to come at a certainty : however, I ſhall make 
no further 2pol0gY, but come Immediately to the ſubject] 


intended . 


I have read your 2 Rufticum, Sc. Ton a piece hed gs 

| "No. LIV. page 237, figned S. T. from Witham in Eſſex, „ 
I' find the culture of coleſeed. As different countries have 
different methods, I will give you: an account of ag culture I 


x of coleſeed in the fens. . 


l live in that part of the fens called Bedford Level, 9080 5 
have ſown many acres of coleſeed, and have conducted. = 
through the various Tons: from the plow to the mer= 


chant. 


Fen land is a ſoil quite different from the Bien FREE of EO 
Eſſex or Kent, and what we call the high countries; and 
our method of cultureis as foreign from theirs, as our general 

| ſyſtem of agriculture in this nation may be from that uſed 
in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. We make uſe of no muck or 

| compoſt, but have recourſe to a method peculiar to the fens, 
As the fens are ſubje& to be very wet in the winter ſea- 
; fon, notwithſtanding the many endeavours that have been 
made, and have not (except i in ſome particular places) been 
attended with the ſucceſs as could be wiſhed for, though : 
great improvements have been made; # would, however, 


VVV 


. We require no ales ks the ftyle of our 3 0 
letters: we are greatly indebted to this gentleman for his fa- 
our, and ſhould be glad to receive every month many ſuch, 
as it abounds with good ſenſe and ſolid experience. One fac,” 
an eminent council uſed to fay, 46-19 worth an n hundred ages $ 
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be underſtood to ſpeak of fen lands that can be kept dry in 


ſuch order as a winter OP: may with Folexable lafety be ſet 5 


thereon, 


About the middle of May w we 1155 the Ld for burning, 


which i Is ſward- land that has not been plowed for four or 
five years, or perhaps a longer time: our plows are what 
are called Dutch plows, with a large ſhare ; the edge and | 
point is very thin and ſharp, a and is kept ſo by filing: the 

furrows ſhould not be more than about ſeven or eight: inches 


wide, and an inch and a half thick, and as few baulks or 


: miſlings as poſſible : when it has lain ſo long that the ſods 
or furrows are dry, (in which the farmer's own diſcretion 
muſt guide, 13 7 being impoſſible to point out that in this 
: place) it muſt be made into heaps about the ſize of middling 
graſs- cocks, each perſon carrying on with him, as he heaps, $ 
about ſeven furrows : the work will then direct him how 


big the heaps will be; the heaps ſhould be made as narrow 


at top as you conveniently can, by way of prevention. againſt 1 
Vet weather, If every perſon keeps his work as to the 
5 number of furrows, the heaps will riſe in regular rows; | 
but one thing ſhoul d be obſerved i in the heaping : : the uſual | 


meth 10d of hs workmen is, to ſet the rows in the following 


| manner: for. information ſake we will ſuppoſe three rows 
made in the common method, which will 5 7 ol 
| ſtand a8 in the margin, one heap againſt 5 5 5 | 
an other, in regular lines cach way ; but , 98 . 


this method i is entirely wrong; for when you come to ſpread 


the aſhes, they do not cover the ground ſo regularly a as it the 


| heaps Rood ; in quin cunx order, as in the . 


0 : 


ſecond figure in the margin, the! heaps ok „„ 


the ſecond row being placed age ainſt ene in 


tervals of the firſt, Se.. . 
: When it is fit for heaping, the cufomary 1 way v of his 
country is to put the N out to people, to burn and 


ſpread thes <Q nes, W hich muſt be {prea 2d fo 20 to meer An 4 cover 


the e ground all over: the uſual price is from three ſhilling 13 


to five ny unge? per acre: but that in a great meaſure de- 
\ 2 ; 0 1 „ 14 
pends UPON the tC cr; eſs or W ene is Ot che ſealan! üs 4 D 


„ » «ĩ ˙v;ĩũ et Gs 
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it moſt adviſeable, where people are plentiful, to do this 
work by the day; then you put on as many people as you 
think fit; for it fhould be burnt off with all poſſible expe- 
dition ; for if it be long i in burning, it is attended with bad 
5 conſequence, which in bad rainy weather is hard to pre- 
vent: it is therefore very requiſite to follow it up, other- _ 

wiſe the graſs- roots, that lie below the reach of the plow, 5 

when plowed for burning, will ſhoot out, and in a little 
time become almoſt as full of graſs as though it had not been 
plowed at all: then, when you plow it after the burning, 

inſtead of breaking, ſo as the ſeed may fall into the cracks, 
it will turn up as ſtreight as clay, and then no ſeed can 


grow any where but in the ſeams between each furrow, 


When one fide of the field is cleared, with aſhes ſpread, 
you muſt, as ſoon as there be room, get to plowing, and 
ſowing the ſeed: you muſt ſtill obſerve to have your furrows 
no wider than already mentioned, and about two inches T 
deep; for as fen land, in general, plows tough, more than 
breaks, you will have more ſeams than if the furrows are 
made wide : the cuſtom with us is, to ſow at night the land = 
plow ed in the day; for we account it the beſt way t to dow the i 


ſeed as ſoon As poſſible after the land i is plowed. 


| The quantity we fow on an acre 1s about halfa ot; or 
rather leſs: it would be proper to draw a light hurdle, ſtuck : | 
with thorn ſprays, over it, by way of prevention againſt the 
| fowls. We plow the lands about ten paces wide, that the _ 
_ furrows may carry the water off, where the land lies on 12 . 


little deſc ent. 


There is one Ding to be obſerved i in the olowing, if thi es 
5 ſquare of the piece will admit of it: you ſhould plow for 
= burning from eaſt to weſt ; and when you plow for ſowing, _ 
then plow north and dach, for theſe reaſons: firſt, the | 
5 land will brea K better for being croſs-plowed ; and then the ” 
land, when ſown, will lie as it were full face to the ſun 5 5 


but this cannot always be done. 


We. have now pl lowed, burnt, and plowed the 1 


- time, and ſown the fee your Eſſex correſpondent recom- : 
: mends hociny * s ; but chat | 18 4 N 1 am entire : ſtran⸗ 


„See page 238. e | 
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ger to; nor can it be done in the fens, the land being tos 
tough for ſuch an operation. | 

As foon as the coleſeed begins to ſprout, it is often all * 
ſtroyed with what we call a black fly; an inſect fo ſmail, 
and being black, the ſame colour of the land, that it is . = 
5 moſt impoſſible to ſee it, otherwiſe than as you walk among : 
che ſeed, if you look ſteadily, you will perceive ſomething | 
hop or fly off, like the hopping of a flea: I have very often 
_ endeavoured to difcover what ſort of fly this i is, but never 


could find one, though they will find the ſeed immediately | 
a on its firſt ſprouting. 


It has many more enemies as it + advances in its Srowth: 


- abe next is what we call the black canker; it is a ſmall 
black worm, about a quarter of an inch long, or rather 
more: this takes poſſeſſion when it is about the ſize of a 
ſmall ebe pie but windy and rainy weather 7 are great 
helps to the deſtroying that inſece. 
| Fhere is yet another enemy, but he appears in a "iran 
Sx refs: : this is the green caterpillar, more than an inch long, 
but don't come till about the latter end of September, and | 
8 very often deſtroys a great deal of it; $- but the Tony: morn- 1 
ings generally diſpatch him. 
I! have now gone through the various ſteps of the Dis | 
85 af: coleſeed to this particular period, with a ſuppoſition that | 
we haye efcaped a all thoſe dangers. I will now give youa |} 
mort ſcetch how we procced when \ we are attacked with 
. thoſe enemies above mentioned. = 
If the ſmall black fy eat the firſt a it is bus ta fow = 
the land again; but J would adyiſe the farmer, before he | 
bos, to Narrow; the land with a light harrow with wooden | 
„ eth, for if the harrow be heavy it will tear up the furrows: | 
= my deſign i in this is, to raiſe a feſh mould *, , by which | 
means the ſeed will ſtrike much ſooner than if nothing was ; 
done to it. V e 
As to the Wc capker; the only tt; can adviſe is, j 
| to let t two men take a „Wage tapes each take one 155 
| 1 | all 4 


Cs This is a very fenfible cautien, and much to o be recom- 
p mended on ſuch occaſions. | R. 


ar 
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and draw it over the plant about twice in a place, by which 
means the canker will be beaten off the plant © on to the 
ground, which ſeldom riſes again. ” 


As to the green caterpillar, the ſame Laan, 1 bel ieve, : 


would be of ſervice to that; but, as I have ſaid 9 we 
are chiefly relieved from it bs froſty mornings. 


I ſhould now proceed to acquaint you what uſe we put the e 


coleſeed to when it is arrived to this tate of growth; as alſo 


what ſubſequent crops we ſow after the ſeed is eaten off; 


and alſo why we chuſe to burn the land rather than muck 
it; and alſo to give you ſome account of coleſeed fown in 
September; and for what reaſon and purpoſes they are ſown _ 
at ſuch different times ; and alſo the method we proceed in, 


in the reaping and threſhing; ; and what we eſteem a tolera- 


ble common yield per acre: but an information of this fort 


would take up too much room in your . Oc. | that 5 5 


| nay; be filled with much better articles * 


Tam, GEuTL ENEV, : 


| Middle Level, | Tour humble ſervant, 


1 


N U 1 B E R XV. 


a 4 3 to the 83 from a Abe of 1 ah of a 
Arts, eee Hints and 8. derata in the Art F 8 
| r ö | | | | | 


Gkxrikurx, 


7 - read the fa Numbers of the Muſeum Ruficum | 
which have made their appearance, and approve much 


of their contents ; but am greatly ſurpriſed ſo little has bern 1 


written by your correſpondents on the ſubject. of dy! ing. 


This may be eſteemed, eſpecially i in England, 2 very. 
conſiderable branch of COmmerge, as moſt of our n 8 


os goods | 5 : 


; 2 * We mk beg TOY favour . our correſpondent t to - bon pien 9985 
his account of the coleſeed, as raiſed in the Leve „ which witl 
hy us wager: a gent obligation. NY > 
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424 MUSEUM RUSTIC UM 
goods are indebted to it for the preparation they receive be- 
fore they are in a condition elegant enough to be exported, 
Surely it muſt be allowed that this art of dying is capable 
of great improvements ; and can there be a more certain 
method of bringing it to perfection. than a communication 
of knowledge? 


Almoſt every dyer Jas his little ſecret, which, for want 


of being communicated to ſomebody capable of i improving 
on the hint, remains uſeleſs on his hands; and he had ra- 
ther it ſhould do ſo, than that ave: other nous benefic by 0 
bis thought. _ = 
hut is not this a narrow way y of i : and would 
not the man, who had the leaſt public ſpirit, be content 
do ſhare with others the benefit of that hint which he was 
not himſelf capable of 1 improving ? N | 
- The misfortune 1s, that many men who follow this buſi- l ö 
ad are mere machines : they have been taught, during 
their apprenticeſhips, that ſuch and ſuch ingredients, com- | 
| bined and managed in particular modes, will have ſuch f 
> various effects: they take all upon credit, they know no- 
thing of the doctrine of cauſes, and are quite ignorant 995 I 
. what i is meant by the theory of an art. 


It is not from ſuch men we are to expect improvements 


in the art of dying ; 3 they are content to jog on in the old | 
| routine; and if they loſe not any part of their knowledge, | 
thus by rote acquired, 2 think they have acted well their | 


part in life. 
Others indeed are more ingenious; 3 "hey W 0 of, 


5 their reaſon, and are curious to ſearch into the latent cauſes 
of the effects they every day ſee produced: they may per- , 
| haps in part diſcover theſe cauſes, and, by various experi- 
ments of different combinations of ſubſtances, may, by 


chance, produce an effect which to them appears new : 


ng their next thought i is, to turn this as much as poſſible 40. 
their own particular advantage, and it is ſeldom they get 

much by it; whereas, were they to communicate gene- 
rouſſy to = public this their boaited ſecret, it might cher f 
turn out no new Giſcoverys ors it new, m might be capable of } 
1 | gen N 


. ˙» Or ED 


| 
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| preat improvement, which the experiments that would : 
ſoon in courſe be made would ſoon effect. All the honour 
of the diſcovery would reſt with the perſon who had firſt 
given the hint, and he would have his ſhare in the profit 
reſulting from the practice of his method, But I ſhould 
do great injuſtice to the dyers, did I not confeſs that there 
are among them men remarkably intelligent, who have 
ſtudied nature, are maſters of the principles of their art, 


and know how to improve on accidental circumſtances. 


Loo theſe is the nation much indebted for many import- 
| ant diſcoveries, which I am willing to think they would 
communicate for the benefit of their country, did they know _ 
of any proper method of doing it. Doubtleſs, as you, Gen- 
tlemen, have afforded them a fair opportunity of proving 
their public ſpirit, they will not miſs the occaſion ; = nd 
hall hope ſoon to fee ſome valuable Pieces: in W collec= 
. ton on this ſubject. 5 rn 
As I have gone ſo far, 1 ſhall | next proce to bist to 8 
you a few defiderata 1n this art. 


\ 


Allium is by the dyers ranked among the po ale uring 


2 


| Htions ; but in what manner it acts on che matter to be . 
dyed, is not yet well accounted 8 
Some reaſonings, from f. As I mean, on this ſudiect, 
would be of great ut ir and who ſo ca able of reaſoning _ - 
on it, as the last elafs 6f dyers 1 mentioned, who, being | 
In continual practice, have conſtant opportunities of ob⸗- 
ſervation, which we will ſuppoſe f E of them ſuller to = 
Eſcape unapplied. „ 5 
I ſhould alſo be TTY to ſee forme good theories for ae. 
a a fine black: eee might eaſily de made on them, ” 
and the procetles, 1 if good, ſoon brought into uſe: our pre- 
ſent practice is doubtleſs bad, when compared to that of 
the French, as their blacks beyond compariſon excel ours; 
to inſtance it only in their hats, which never grow ruſty ta 
5 the laſt, being thoroughly tinged with 2 good colour. 


| drugs. | This laſt is well known to be gr catly uſed by the 
- be abt it is a common ingredient in many of their compo- 
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The French crimſons alſo excel ours; they are more 
permanent, and leſs apt to fade. I have not the leaſt doubt, 
but that by a mutual communication of knowledge we 
ſhould ſoon attain methods of dying theſe two colours to 


as great perfection at leaſt : as the F rench; and * it . 85 | 


worth attempting. 
TI am apt to think that the true method of alas alder : 


for dying! ſcarlets is not yet diſcovered: the baſtard ſcarliis ö 
are, it is true, dyed with it; but it is highly probable that 


this uſeful root might, if properly prepared, or mixed with 
proper ingredients, be uſed as a ſubſtitute for chat yy: ex- 
. penſive drug cochineal. = 


To procure a fine bright colour; it is not n to 


over-dye the ſtuff, and afterwards diſcharge a part of the t 


colour by back-boiling with a mixture of ſome et = 
: ingredient, ; 


I ſhall not, I dare fay, be thought to > advance too much 


1 in aſſerting that this art of back- boiling i is not ſufficiently TE 1 
underſtood. Great miſtakes are made in its application; it 
8 Often omitted when the practice would be very ſalutary, 


and applied when it would better be let alone. In this I 


8 caſe therefore, I think, improvement is wanting. 


We know that copperas is uſed for dying blacks: : but i 
what mediate effect it has on the ſtuff, any more than what 
the ſenſe of ſight tells us, we know not; its ultimate effect | 
we ſee by the ſtuffs aſſuming a black dye : : how it ope= | 

rates, verified by experiment, would be a uſeful acquiſition ; 3 1 
zs ſuch I recommend it to the conſideration of 9 1855 — 


nious readers. 


One more thing 1 muſt bes logos: to mention bakers 1 I 
5 conclude, which is, that the qualities of the ſeveral kinds | 
of water, when uſed in dying, are not yet ſufficiently aſcer- |} 
' tained, The dyers will tell you that one water excels an- 
other in particular ea, ; but alk them the . and they 0 
5 are quite a- ground. | 5 | 
S8ome have akcribed the beauty of. the French blacks to 4 
8 the quality of the water they uſe; but if it was owing to 
: this Alone, it would . be no N dificult matter to 
. enquire 4 
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enquire into the nature of this water : - and probably much 


- of the ſame quality might be found in our iſland. 


| This water, or white liquor, as the dyers call it, is indeed 

a very neceſſary article, ſerving as a common or general 
menſtruum for their colours. The proper uſe of the 

white liquor in dyes might be doubtleſs reduced to a regu- 

lar ſyſtem, and the colours to which the ſeveral kinds are 

beſt adapted might eaſily, by proper experiments, be aſcer= _ 
tained: much of the elegance of the art depends on a Fon 


5 priety in this matter; but how much we know not. 


I have taken up a great deal of your time; and Hos all Y 

5 you may perhaps ſay, that I rather propoſe than ſolve diffi- 
culties: it is true, I do ſo; I mean this letter as a hint to 
the ingenious to communicate their hitherto ſelf-reſeryed 
knowledge, and am not without hope, that I ſhall ſoon 
ſee ſome difficulties, which occur in the noble art of dying, 0 
removed by means of ſome of your ee eee letters; LE 


: and i in this hope I beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
 GexTLEMEN, Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


A MEMBER of the SocttTy of Aare os: 
And a Love ER of USEFUL Inenoventxr, 


NUMBER. NCIX, 


7 be Bornean Mr. Step hen White” s - to WE Balles ow 5 
the Muſeum Ruſticum, eee e Collateral Bee- Boxes. 85 


GrvrI EEx, 


15 advantage encreaſed i in many Race: 


The management of theſe uſeful and aclightful OO 
has long been the principal amuſement of my leiſure 
hours. I have already given the public, and particularly 


tue worth 7 Society for the encouragement of arts, &c. 
the reſult of my. obſervations | and ee in a 
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NE of the leading ques in your firſt & Muſeum; „ 
is, Mpetber the number f bee-hives might not be to pea 
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pamphlet entitled Collateral Bee- Boxes * : the third edition 
of which, with improvements, is juſt oublithed.. 5 


As to the encreaſe of bees, it is much to be wiſhed, but 


5 cannot be expected, ſo long as the preſent cuſtom prevails, - 
of burning wel! nigh half the bees in the kingdom every 
autumn. To kill and deſtroy, is not the way to encreaſe 
your ſtock, notwithſtanding the old bee-miſtreſs's favourite 
maxim, Burn bees and have bees. which is no bad pro- 
verb when rightly underſtood ; and the plain meaning of 
it is, that it is better to burn bees outright, than to drive 
them into an empty hive, where they muſt periſh with 
hunger. But if you can take away ſuch part of their 
ſtore, as they can well ſpare, and preſerve their lives, to 
work for you another, and many other years, this muſt 
of courſe, by their ſwarming, encreaſe your ſtock : the 
encreaſe of your flock will add greatly to your profit ; and 
you will, by the ſame means, be relieved from the pain- | 
ful taſk of burning your little innocent labourers, which 
no true lover of bees can per! form Without much Concern 
5 and reluctance. Ng 1 
An effectual method of doing t this has been in vain a= E 
| tempted by moſt of the authors Who have wrote on th ö 
ſubject. Wit a view to this diſcovery, I have wed, 
during the ſpace of near forty 1 years, more, 1 be] eve, 
than forty different forms of boxes; and have now. the | 
ſatisſaction to think myſel f amply rewarded for all my |} 
Pains and expences, in having, at laſt, hit upon a method | 
of taking part of the honey, without defirajing, or much | 
: difturbing, the bees; which appears fo eaſy, plain, and |} 
natural, that I nt help being ſurpriſed that it Was not | 
the firſt which occurred to my thoughts. 5 | 
There is one popular objection, not againſt my boxes - 
in particular, but againſt all hives made of wood, viz. | 
that they are colder tban ſtraw-hives, and therefore the 
| bees will not proſper To wel! in chem: T have, 1 think; 
Sully | 


. We acknowledge a rea: . y | indebted to Mr. W Whi ite 
; for this token of his approbation: a continuance of io valuable 
— rorreſpondence wall — Tr much. N. | | | 


„ A PID EY n 
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fully anſwered this objection in my pamphlet *, to which 
1 beg leave to refer, and ſhall only obſerve 1 8 that in 


the cold country of Ruſſia, from whence great quantities 
of honey are imported into theſe kingdoms, their hives are | 


5 (all of _ : det made of hollow trees. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Stratford, Suffolk, Your r moſt humble ſervant, 


Feb. 10, 1764. 


EY 8 A pair of OMe with 2 pane a glaſs i in each; and 
5 painted, will coſt about four ſhillings and ſix-pence; which, 
allowing for the duration of chem will * as ws © as 


raw hives. | 


NUMBE „1 . 


4 Letter 20 the Kate, on ; the Danke of 75 FIPS Ran: 
Met, &c. to Farmers; containing i two Remedies s for rk 


the Kor: in n Sheep, 


' GexTLEmEN, 


unſeaſonable. 


We. hear daily of many counties eins in a manner over- 
= flowed by the land- floods ; ; thouſands of ſheep have been 
drowned, and it is to be feared many more will die of ta 
"ot, occaſioned by too much 1 oy periſh. for want . 


of fodder. 1 


obs wheat | in many places 1 will be waſhed out of the ; 
„ | rl ground, 5 


1 The ingenious pamphlet 1 wefamed: to is eatitled. " 
follows, Collateral Bee- Boxes ; or, A new, eaſy, and advantageous | | 
Method of managing Bees. In which, part of the honey is taken 

_ away in an eaſy and pleaſant manner, without deſtroying, RN 

much diſturbing, the bees; early ſwarms, if defired, are e- 

. Eouraged, and late ones prevented. With a copper-plate n- 5 


| frier repreſ caſing theſe bee. boxes, Price” 18. A. 


Srrraxx WHITE, 5 


* we have had, this laſt 3 and pd winter, 5 

A. more rain in proportion for the time, than has fallen 

for many years paſt, I hope you will not think the follow= _ 
ing reflections, c chiefly collected from A Jong een . 
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ground, and the flat lands will be ſo wet, that che ſpring. 


corn ſeaſon will of courſe be backward. 
Me receive theſe things at the hand of God, and ſhould 


not murmur; yet human prudence may often 5p! a pal- 


liative at leaſt, if not a remedy. 
The damages done to our crops by land- floods is chiefly 


__owingto ie want of proper d rains to carry off the water, 
Vhen it comes ſuddenly down upon us, and to the ſſoyem yy 
cuſtom many farmers have of not ſcouring their ditches for 
years together: a ditch properly diſpoſed ſerves as a drain | 


to a field; but then there ſhould always be a fall for the 


water, and a channel to Sire it -paliage into the lower 


| grounds.” D 
Moſt wonderful things have been done i in the draining 


way. It was at one time thought impracticable to drain 1 


the extenſive level between Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire, 
as the great river Jale, navigable of itſelf, paſſed, with its 


deſtructive land-floods, through the vaſt level on the York- | 
ſimire ſide of the Iſle of 2 yet was this river, by the | 

_ - {kill of the undertakers, carried through a new cut into | 
TEND Trent, on the other fide of the ile: by this happy 1 
. thought the draining was greatly facilitated, and a large —. 


5 tract of land recovered from the waters. 


When land is hurt by foods, the firſt thing Kerr 8 

is to ſee where the water enters, and whether its courſe 
fl may not be diverted into another channel, ſo as to carry | 
it either round or through. the land without much 4 


5 damage. „„ | 
Where this « can be ne” if the land i is not in its own 


nature wet, much loſs may be prevented; but if the floods 
come down ſo ſudden and violent, that there is no ſtopping | 
them, the next remedy is, to give them as eaſy a paſſage as 
poſſible: for this purpoſe, we "muſt find the loweſt part of | 
the land, and bring the fall of the water all chat Way, ik | 


> Pradticable, opening channels to carry it off, 


Theſe main channels, or drains, ſhould always be 1 5 
. large enough to carry off the body of water; and in fact | 
there. is 7 1 little land ſo abſolutely flat and level, as 8 

| Have 


C 


<->: uy 


— 
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have no fall : the great art is to diſcover it, and make a pro- 
= uſe of it. 


If, in any particular gate, we find it out & 1 our power to 
make a paſlage deep enough to carry off the water from 

the bottom of the drain, either by reaſon of our being pre- 
vented from cutting through another perſon's land, or that 
the pailage is long, or in the neighbourhood of finds mer. 
which may be apt to revert upon the works; it is then beſt 
to erect an engine, which will be found of great uſe, and 
do that which could by no other method be done. If tho | 
water is not to be raiſed to any great height, the engine 


nes not be large, and of courſe will not be expenſive. ; 


Some have an | objection to engines, if the uſe of them 
can be avoided, as there may not always be wind to move 
them; but this is little to be feared ; there will always be 
wind ſufficient, at one time or other, - to keep the drains 
empty; for during the greateſt calms are always the 
raten droughts, and in the wetteſt ſeaſons winds are 
ſeldom wantin g. el WY on flats or levels,—50 much for , 


, draining. 


1 Mall next take notice of ſome of the effects of too 1 5 

| a In the firſt place, over-much moiſture generally 
proves very injuri ious to corn: the uſual remedy, eſpecially 

in cold clays, and ſtiff loar 13, is to lay the land i in hig 

5 ridges, and cut drains at the ends of the furrows, to carry — 

off the ſuperfluous water: this method 1 appr rove of, and 5 


: have often to advantage practiſed. 


It has been remarked by many, as well as a el that 

: 8 a wet ſummer, corn is apt to be blighted. Thie is, I: 
think, eaſily accounted for : the reaſon is, that the ſuper- 0 

- abundant moiſture, which lies at the roots of the corn, 
makes it run much to ſtraw, and little to corn; and at the 
time the corn ſhould kerne, the moiſt vapours exhaled _ 
| from the wet grounds by the ſun do, in the nature of a 
mildew, prevent the due growth of the grain in the ear, 
It is neceſſary to take notice of one very remarkable circum- 
Nance, winch has been Yery often obſerved, and] is laid down 


4 
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as a maxim by huſbandmen z which is, that when theſe mil- 
deus ariſe, or blights fall, they infect one ſort of grain gene- 


rally, as ſometimes only wheat; at other times oats, Sc. 


The ſame thing happens in fruits: ſometimes apples are ge- 


nerally blaſted; at other times only pears; and often only 
_ Cherries, walnuts, hlberts, plums, Sc. like the murrain in 


__ cattle, infecting one ſpecies. This is a thing I have never 
been able properly to account for, and ſhould therefore be 
glad of the ſentiments of ſome of . more ane corre- 


: N on the ſubject. 


The greateſt enemy the huſbandman viſually fads in time 
of harveſt is rain, againſt which the beſt remedy i is expe- 
dition: he ſhould remember the old n, and mate 
7 hay whi N the ſun ſhines. | 3 
I have often been ſurpriſed, that in large farms, where 4 
they have 2 conſiderable diſtance to carry their corn when 
jt is cut, they do not erect here and there, in their fields, | 


3 5 temporary ſhelters, in which the wheat at leaſt might be 
preſerved from damage by rain, till opportunity ſerved to 
cart it home. This would be almoſt every year of great 


i ſervice, but more particularly ſo in dripping harveſts, TI 
could wiſh my brother farmers in Ireland, where they A 


have more rain in proportion than we have, would take 
the hint. 


when compared to the many advantazes that would teſult 
from the practice of this method. 


be ſo contrived as to ſcreen the cattle, during the winter 


ſeaſon, from the feverity of the weather; they might be 
made to ſerve as covered folds for ſheep, than Which 
Fo nothing can be more uſeful ; belides many other purpoſes, 1 
1 8 now to mention. 
04 BY different counties the farmers have Hictoft btb 5 
Is Somerſetſpire, in order to preſerve their wheat from 
damage by rain in harveſt, they lay their ſheaves in very 


. large ſhocks, or heaps in the field; and they contrive to 


cap 


g . he expence of erecting ſuch a ſhelter, capable 
5 of containing a large quantity of corn, would be trifling, 


1 heſe ſhelters would 
be far from uſeleſs the remainder of the year: they might 
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cap them in ſuch a manner, chat oy will not in a Jong 


time take damage. 


This 1s certainly a good practice, and worthy of mite. 


tion: yet in //ilthire, and ſome more ſouthernly counties, 


they leave moſt of their corn without care to the chance of - 
good or bad weather, though the fields are often at a great 
diſtance from the barns; and this negligent practice is ſome- FE 


times of courſe to their very great detriment, 
In the weſt of England, in the champaign countries, 


where the lands ſometimes lie two or three miles from the 
barns, the reef Haval * is of great uſe; the corn is much 
ſooner laid ſecure, and long draughts are ſaved, which! 1s 2 


matter of great importance at ſo buſy a time. 


It is too much the cuſtom, in ſome very extenſive farms, 5 
to have only one immenſe barn near the homeſtall: this is 
very inconvenient, and it would be much better to have 
ſeveral barns diſperſed at convenient diſtances in the land, = 
The corn would thereby be ſooner houſed, and better pre- 
| ſerved, as well as eaſier threſhed; the foddering the cattle 
with ſtraw would be more convenient, and the muck or 
dung would be more diſperſed, and much cheaper carted 
for the improvement of the land. In the common way we 
| often ſee the fields round the farmer s houſe rich and well im- 
proved by manure; whereas, thoſe at a diſtance are fre- 
quently in a wretched ſtarving condition, by being con- 


ſtantly cropped and never mended: did the landlord there- 


fore know his own intereſt, he would e dif; perſe his 


barns over the whole ſpace of his land, 


I know it will be objected, that barns at a diſtance from == 
a farm-houſe will be more open to the attacks of night. 


plunderers; but this leads me to make another obſervation, 


which is, that the labourers employed in a farm ought to 
live in cottages on the land; and where can theſe cottages _ 


fo well be diſpoſed as to have one of them near each ie 


in this r manner would the farmer $ Property be well guarded, 5 


* This is a term uſed in W. welt, and Conifies 6 fra ame 595 . 
wood placed on ſtones, oy which the mow 18 rates ; this 1s 


tometimcs ally ie a recs e 


thy; 1 113908 
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and his labourers would be nearer at hand to do his buſineſs; 
whereas now they are often obliged to go two or tires 


miles to work, which cannot be for the advantage elther of 19 


the labourer or maſter. 


I am now come to the more important part of this letter, 1 
| meaning to detain your readers ſome time longer, till I have | 


| aid a word or two on the fubject of the rot in ſheep, which 


is almoſt e e occaſioned by too much moi- 


ſture. 


10 moiſture alone, or the nature of the ſoil alone; for all moiſt 
grounds do not cauſe the rot in ſheep, and there are ſome 
1 lands which rot ſheep in wet years only. 

The rot, in fact, ariſes from a certain putrefaction, both 


in the ary and! in the graſs « or 05 that ara GO in fuch : 
rupt their rente, and wii o on the diſeaſe. 3 


It is indeed very difficult to cure this diſorder, unleſs it is 
attempted before the liver is too much waſted : has there 


is a convenience of doing it, the beſt remedy 1 is, an imme- | 


diate removal to ſalt-marſhes ; but this is far from being in 


every farmer's power : I thall endeavour therefore, from my = 


_ own former experience, to ſupply the deficiency. 

In ſuch caſes as theſe, a prevention of the evil is to be 
| recommended to the practice of every rational farmer, 
Some grounds naturally yield a ſoft, ſpung y graſs, which 


is, more than any other, ſubject to breed the rot in ſheep; 
I would therefore adviſe, that other cattle be fed in theſe | 
grounds, and the ſheep kept in the drieft, hardeſt, and 


healthieſt paſtures, 
I have known land that has kept hoop U in W 1 55 Eo ma- 


5 7 ſucceſſive years, yet afterwards, when the months of 


5 May and June have proved wet, a frimm and frothy grals 


has ſuddenly ſprung up, which, together with the bad air 


that muſt of courſe follow, has cauſed a rot in the ſheep 


that were then on it: the evil was obſerved in time, the 


0 ſheep were removed to a dry and almoſt barren heath, and 


in the c winter they * were foddered with good, 
. "Ys 


But the rot in ſheep does” not always diebe“ either from 
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dry, ſweet hay, and a great loſs was prevented: this _ 
pened to an old friend of mine, fince dead. | 
This unwholeſome graſs is moſt apt to grow in n cold land, 
and in the ſummer time; ; and it is a general opinion, and 1 
well founded on experience, that if the ſummer does not rot 
| ſheep, the winter will not, the power of the winter alone 5 
not being ſtrong enough to begin a rot. 8 
A very ſenſible writer, whoſe book I have juſt t pred 0 
5 5 mean Mr. Liſle, ſays, that broom is very good for the 
rot; and indeed J have often experienced it; for in a farm 
IJ occupied ſome years ago there were ſeveral broom-fields, 
and I have often obſerved that ſuch of my ſheep as were part 
of the year fed in them were never infected with the rot, 
whilſt others in my poſſeſſion had it to a great degree. 1 


profited however by experience, for I took care thencefor= _ 


3 that all my ſheep ſhould, by turns, enjoy the advan- 
tages to be derived from their . on the young ſhoots 
of the broom. ore = 
As to what Mr. Line ſays, on = bin of Mr. Ray, 5 
that the marſh trefoil will cure the rot, I cannot, from ex- 


perience, corroborate it: I have heard its efficacy i in this 


| diſorder often mentioned, but never yet heard any particular : 


fact related ſo circumſtantial 4 as to induce me to o depend on 
5 its effects. : 


That ſalt i 18 good, 1 agree with Hs 11 gentleman and 5 £ 


Mr, Boyle; 455 this gives me an opportunity of communi- 
| cating a receipt which I know to be a good one. 
„When you perceive, by the colour of your nos " 
ey es, that the rot has taken them, drive your flock into 
2 barn, a cov ered fold, or ſome ſuch convenient place: 
around this place let there be wooden troughs, like man- 
gers, in which you ſhould feed your ſheep with good, 
& dry, clean oats, for forty-eight hours: then have ready 
** ſome bay ſalt finely powdered and ſearced, of which you 
„ are to ſprinkle a little among the oats, encreaſing the 
* quantity till it diſguſts the ſheep, and you perceive they 


"46 


| © fall off their appetites: aſterwards, for the two following 


3 days, g give them again clean oats ; and then mix your ſalt _ 


I» * 2 2 „wir 
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With them as before, continuing this proceſs till their 
| "RE eyes have recovered their natural colour, when you will | 
& find them perfectly cured; and to be convinced, it will 
. only be neceſſary to kill one or two out of the flock *,” 
To this I ſhall add a receipt for the rot in ſheep, which | 
was communicated to me by a friend, a man of credit and 
. veracity, who ſays he has often tried it with ſucceſs. | T- 
1 Steep ſome regulus of antimony in ale, adding thereto 
„ ſome grains of paradiſe, and a little ſugar to ſweeten it, 
Of this infuſion ſomewhat leſs than a gill is to be given 
d to everyone of your affected ſheep : they are to have two 
or three doſes, according as they are more or leſs affected 
e by the diſtemper, allowing two days intermiſſion between 
s eachdoſe,” This is ſaid, 81 Have FOTO obſerved, to 1 
be a cure almoſt certain. = 
: juſt now took notice, that when r rain n falls i in this months 2 
of May and June, it is apt to cauſe the rot in ſheep : it wil 
| be neceſſary to add, that folding them in the above months | 
_encreaſes the diſorder; for after having been deprived of | 
their liberty during the whole night, they bite the noxious | ö 
: graſs the more greedily in the morning, having leſs ceremony ; 
In their choice of herbs than if they were not folded. This ; 
is a matter of ſome ee therefore Worthy: of being I 
: attended 3 ; 
One thing more I muſt, on the authority of Mr. Life, 1 
communicate to your readers, vz. an obſervation of a Lei- 
ce efterſhire farmer; that ſheep, when firſt touched with the | 
rot, will thrive mightily in fatting for ten weeks; but if they 
aãare not diſpoſed of when they are come up to a pitch, they 
will, in ſeven or eight days time, fall away to nothing but ſkin | 
and bone. The ſame farmer obſerved, that he had often 
had them die in the height of their pitch, in half an hour's | 
5 time, with twenty-ſeven pounds of tallow in their bellies, _— 
Il wiſh the hints contained in this letter may be of any ſer- 
vice to 9 pubticy 5 and it Wome e me a Set deal of 
„ 1 | 1 


« Por 2 "nds nian the rot in n ſheep. —_ on "Ns fame 
Pripciples with the wo -mentioned, lee the pre marked 
Ro, XLVII. Fate r 


FBS dos eos Gans... 
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pleaſure to ſee ſome of theſe ſubjects enlarged 0 on by 5 of 


Four more knowing correſpondents. I am, 
r TI humble ſervant, 
Feb. 4, 1764. yy A QUONDAM FARMER. 


NUMBER Ul. 


4 Letter to the Edler, containing. Obfervation & on At wing : 


1 . 


| GrxrremER, 


ERSUADED, 3 the 1 nature 6 of your Jak that 

1 you wiſh not to have any aſſertion of your correſpond- 

5 ents, or even yourſelves, taken for unqueſtionably true on 
the bare authority of the aſſerter, I fit down to give ou 
ſome obſervations on mowing of wheat; though I ſhall be 
obliged to call in queſtion, ſome + pgs of which you . 


5 fully convinced, 


i oer correſpandent'S. K. in No. IV. of your ak; and . 
5 page 19, having obſerved the cuſtom of the Eſſex farmers 
to mow wheat - Rubble for malt- kilns, adds, They think, 
os not without reaſon, that this does rather good than hare tg 
to the land; for the dry ſtubble, not being apt to ferment, = 
a is a great while before it rots in the land; ; it keeps the _ 
: 6h land hollow, grows mouldy, and, ſome think, often. ocean 


font the following crop to be muy,” 8 


This doctrine, Gentlemen, (at leaſt ſo far as it regards 5 

_ the keepirig of land hollow) one of you, ſigning Ne: 
5 adopted, in the firſt note at the bottom of the page; ana 
goes to ſuch a length as to aſcribe poſt . the badneſs of 55 | 


; crops to this Avvenj huſbandry. 


Now, as this ſſovenly huſbandry _ you are - leaded 1 to TY N 

a Ie) © is 1nvariably the practice of all huſbandmen in this, and 
many other conſiderable corn countries, I will do you the 
honour, firſt to anſwer your charge, and then apply t to your 


: : paineleſs cor orref) pondent. 


i 1 was 
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I was taught, above twenty years ago, in Cambridge, that 
whatever proves too much, proves nothing; and have found, 
ever ſince, this rule of logic molt uſeful in detecting Ala. 


cies in writers of my own profeſſion, and all others. It 


. will be very eaſy to apply this teſt to your aſſertion. 
Were this ſuppoſed ſlovenly huſbandry ſufficient to account 


for bad crops in the country where it is uſed, it would fol. 
lou that all crops where it is uſed would be bad; whereas, - 
on the contrary, our crops in this, and Seher countries 
Where it is uſed, are well known to be as generally goodas | 
in any country where it is not uſed, and, perhaps, even 
| better, when proper choice of land and methods of culture |} 
are obſerved. Badneſs of crops then muſt be aſcribed toa | 


neglect of ſome of theſe circumſtances, and not to leaving 


ſtubble unmowed. Indeed it is ſo uncommon to ſee the” 
wheat plants in ſpring thin, if the common quantity of ſeed |} 
has been allowed, with common culture, that 1 don't know | 
that I ever once heard the complaint, Wh 1 in E note is 


repreſented as the « common one . 


; 


5 * If our ; correſpondent is BY leaſt attentive to oaks itt of "A 
5 me firſt note under page 18, he will be convinced, that where 
Ic. is ſaid that the ſtiff ſtubble keeps the land hollow, it was cer- | 
tiainly light land, in which the pores are already too large, that | 
was meant; * * on ſtiff land, ſuch as is beſt adapted to | 
wheat, it 18 acknowledged plowing in ſtubble may be of ſe- 
vice, by raiſing a fermentation, and promoting a ſeparation 1 
the particles. He will alſo perceive that, in the ſame note, the | 
ſtubble to be plowed in and ſown with wheat could not be a 
wheat ſtubble, as wheat never ſucceeds wheat in the ſame land : 
what was here meant, was a ſtiff oat ſtubble. In many counties 
it is cuſtomary, when land is firſt broke up, to ſow it with oats, 
to abate the raakneſs of the ſoil, and afterwards to ſow wheat; 
for was wheat to be firſt ſown, it would run all to ſtraw : in this 
caſe the oat-ſtubble muſt be ſuppoſed very Riff, and capable of | 
_ damaging light land by being plowed in. As to what is faid in 
the note, relative to wheat plants being 1 in the ſpring thin and 
ſcattered, it is not mentioned as a common Caſe, as our corre- | 
ſpondent ſeems to imagine: that it e happened on light land,. 
where an oat-ſtabble has been plowed in, the editors could give | 
 feveral inſtances. It was thought ene to 5 ſo much, Dog | 
- | e expla- 


„ VV 


„ ðx d . an es. 
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Let us now inquire into the reaſon of your nameleſs cor- 
reſpendent, S. K. © Dry ſtubble, not being apt to ferment, 
is a great while before it rots in the land.” I muſt own, 
Gentlemen, it appears to me that, in fact, every ſingle Sir 
cumſtance, hei Ainted, tends to prove the direct contrary of 55 
what your correſpondent would prove. I will allow, that 
dry flubble may not be apt to ferment ; ; but then I add, that 
_ thefubblein queſtion j is not dry e. it ſtands to receive all tie 
rains from the time of reaping till the time of ſowing in 
ſpring; and what a quantity of rain ſuch hollow tubes as 
ſtubble muſt receive, I need not ſay: let us add the effects 
which freſts and thaws, during the ſeaſon, will have, No 
one can doubt what alteration, in tendency to rotting, will 
: be made in the ſtubble by theſe and other concurring cauſes. 
When the plowing carries this ſtubble into the land, it is 
| obvious that it muſt lighten it extremely; and as ſoils fit r 
wheat are generally too compact, this circumſtance muſt be 
very advantageous to the following crop; eſpecially 8 
clayey ſoils, which are fitteſt for wheat, eaſily bark on the 
ſurface, and let the rains in ſummer fall from the ridges to 
the furrow; when the ſhrinking ſtubble will ſup ply channels _ 
to diſtribute and preſerve the moiſture obtained before this | 


drying ſeaſon. 


As to mouldineſs, it is ſurpriſing that your correſpondent 55 
ſhould aſcribe it to dry fubble, when it is well known to pro- N 
ceed from moiſture, and want of free paſſage of freſh air; 
; circumſtances which muſt attend lands unplowed 1 in wie . 
whether the ſtubble be Hh or moton, and is chiefly to be 1 85 
| aſcribed to the rotting of the roots of the ſtubble, which . 
| the ſame in both caſes. As to your correſpondent's laſt 
ſuggeſtion, that ſmucttineſs may be the conſequence of f leav- © 
ving ſtubble long, it ſcarce deſerves any anſwer : it proves 5 
evidently too much, viz. that all grounds, whoſe wheat 1 is 
| not mown, would have the ſucceeding crops 9 1 15 . 
1 1 5 contrary 


8 


8 explanation of the a note in Which the adicors acknowledge 
the ſenſe is not fo fully expreticd as it might have been. W LL: 
are Seen obliged to Mr. Comber for his remarks, and mal! ve Th 


| glad of a CONN, dance of his correſpondence. N. 
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contrary of which is moſt notorious. Indeed your corre- 
ſpondent is ſo modeſt as only to ſay, ſome R 


And here, Gentlemen, I muſt wonder that, as one of 
you ſo readily fell in with this correſpondent's doctrine, about 
the ſußpoſed diſadvantage of leaving long unmown ſtubble, o 
none of you beſtowed a note on the doctrine of another cor- 
reſpondent, who, in No. XLI. page 190, fays, that when 
he has cut his Beans, he immediately plows in the ſtubble, 
and inflantly ſows wheat +. If any inconvenience could ariſe 


from plowing in the wheat-ſtubble in ſpring, how much 


more from an ramediute owing | in ſuch a firong ſtubble as 


that of beans? 


While I was writing this letter I was viſted by A gentle- 
5 man- farmer, who is a man of experience and underflanding, | 
and lives much nearer the Wolds (where the wheat is nll : 
mon) than this place, and has a fair opportunity of judg- . } 
ing of the conveniencies of both methods: he, though a | 


modeſt man, is 10 clearly of opinion, that the leaving of 


5 Kubble long, as in n ſhearing 4 wy is fo far from being a Jiſad- 
e vantage 


: * Though Ennely is e chiefly to befall- ths «hear 
| and rye Crops, (and more eſpecially. the former) yet, as it hap- ” 


pens in a degree to the crops of Farley and oats, I choſe rather 
to ſuppole him to mean theſe by the following crop, than another 
_ wheat crop at the full diſtance of three years. COMB. 

I This quotation is not quite fair, Our correſpondent above 


referred to ſays, ** As ſoon as my bean crop is cut and tied up, |} 


I carry them on to ſome up-land dry paſtures, where they 


Aare ſet up to dry, and | immediately plow up the field where | 
*« the beans: grew, and give it at leaſt another plowing before | 
I put my wheat into the ground.” ir is evident then, the | 
Wheat was not inſtantly ſown. The reaſon the editors did not be- 
ſtow a note on this paſſage is pretty evident: they naturally 
: _ Imagined that their correſpondent cauſed the bean-ftubble to be 

5 pulled up before he plowed the land, though be does not men- — 

tion his doing it; and they were particularly led to this opi- |} 

nion, by his having before told them, that his ſoil was a light 

Oe” gravelly loam, on which io ſtrong a Kubble could not but d 5 

damage, N. 

t In the north of Eng! and they all reaping wheat Heariog | 

| it: we ſhou!d be greatly obliged to Mr. Comber, if he Would 
inform us what is the particul: r method of mowing wheat in 

the Vol, and whether: it differs from the common Way 9 
1 mowing barley and oats, E. | | 
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vantage to the land, that it is a conſiderable advantage; the 
long ſtubble, when mellowed by the winter, being equal 
to half a manuring ; eſpecially when the warmth which 
the ground receives from _ as from all covers in win- FE 
ter, is conſidered, NS, N 
Where proper fuel for malt-kilns i is wanting, the ofeful- 


neſs of ſtubble for this purpoſe may be a motive for mowing _ e 


of ſtubble: though one would think that fraw ſhould bet- 
ter anſwer this purpoſe, and the expence of 2 and 
then mowing of the ſtubble would be ſaved . Wu 

M heat. ſraio is indeed very uſeful, as it vis no deſpi- 
cable thatch, eſpecially where plenty of rye- ſtraw is not to 
be had; and they muſt have an abundance of fodder, who 
do not uſe wheat-ſtraw for this purpoſe ; for, although it 
is rather too dry even for oxen and young cattle, and binds 
them too much when uſed alone, it is good for almoſt any 
8 goods, (except milch cows) when mixed with coarſe hay, 5 
or barley and oat flraw, eſpecially the laſt, the plenteous 8 
8 Juices of which correct the dryneſs of —— 8 

In proportion then as wheat-ſtraw i is uſeful, the argu- 


5 ment for mowing of wheat is advanced; but then it moſt 1 
be remembered, N more manure 18 ane neceſſary 0 


for land, the wheat of which has been mown : and ſince 
the expence of loading and ſpreading of manure is known, 
from a conſideration of all theſe ſeveral other eum ances : 
: muſt we eſtimate the utility of mowing of wheat. _ 
I muſtdefer my other obſervations on this ſubject to an- bs 
i other e, +, and am, in the mean ee, | 
7 GENTLEMEN, i 

A lincere friend to your undercaltine, = 
TERS. Z Tos CoMBER, LEY 5 
Pate Vene near i Maton, a üer 5 


J. 19, 2264. „ ©; 7 5 | 


2 Many 3 in E R are + Golble of the nge of . 
clearing their lands of ſtubble, that they permit the labourers 5 


to mow it for their own benefit, and ſell it at a ſtated piice per 


load to the maltſters; but we would not Win to be unde ritood To 
that this is done on heavy iands. N. 
+ The ſooner this gentleman ſends us . bebte he ; 
Mentions, the more he will oblige. us; ang we take tad: op- 


/ EIEI . LEY 
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P. S. I ſet my name to this letter, as 1 perceive you ſeem 


to approve that practice of your n and, 1 b 


think, Ibn 


——— 3 
N „ 4 „ _— 
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4 Letter to the E 45 tors, recommending os: Culture of the 
Tea Plant, now  grownng in e 


Snrizuns, - 6 
ANY have doubted tes ths trade carried on 


by the incorporated Eaſt- India company is advan- 


tageous, or diſadvantageous to this country; but be tha: 


as it may, the great copfumption of tea is onen urged | a5 


| an argument for its continuance. : 


The balance of trade to that part of the world is cer- 
| rainly much againſt us, witneſs the immenſe quantities of 
| bullion that are annually exported in their outward-bound |} 
ſhips; ; and it is as certain, thata very conſiderable ſhare of 
this bullion is exchanged for the 3 of the different 


Kind s of tea, 5 
As this i is the caſe, would! it not 1 80 lowed fome degree 


of merit, ſhould I point out to you in what manner we | 
might caſily be Tupplied with this article of family conſump- ; 
tion from our own American colonies; our ſouthern co- 
Janes” IT mean, ſuch as the Flodidas, Georgia, and Sourh -1 


Carolina! ? 


It is very well known, that i in | the trade cried i on ho” x 
twixt our North-American provinces, and the mother coun- | 
try, the balance is greatly in favour of the latter ; that is, | 
the value of the imports into North- America from England | 
greatly excceds that of the exports to it ; of courſe, what | 
ever article can be imagined, that will ad to bring the 
trade betwixt the two countries nearly upon a par, mutt be 


advantageous t to both; 5 and this 1 will venture to > lay may 3 


\ 


Hortus; ty wh thanking him . Gbferibios his latter with his | 
name, auch with all our ir correſpondents would do the like. X. 
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thoſe plants. 


There is not the Jeaft Joubt but that the tea plants 


might be to great advantage raiſed in thoſe provinces. 
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beſt in a ſtoney ſoil. 


| but ſmaller. 


thered from the plant i in April. 
is the v tea, or boy tcha of the Chineſe, father le 
Compte makes only to differ from the green tea, by its bo 
5 being gathered! a month before it, viz. in March, whilſt 
Others take it for the tea of ſome parti- 
ticular province; the ſoil being ſound to make an altera- 
tion in the properties of teu, as. much as the ſeaſon of 


A celebrated author ſays, that <« the t2a tree loves to 
grow in valleys at the foot of mountains, and thrives . 
Its ſeed is uſually ſown in places 
expoſed to the ſouth ; and it bears flowers three years 
The root reſembles that of the peach 
tree: the leaves are green, longiſh at the point, and 
pretty narrow, an inch and a half long, and jagged all. 
The flower is much like that of the wild roſe, 
The fruit is of different forms, {ometimes _ 
round, ſometimes long, ſometimes triangular; and of 
© the ordinary ſize of a bean; containing two or three 
ſeeds'of a mouſe colour, including each a kernel, Theſe . 
© are the ſeeds by which the plant is propagated, 12 
The trees are of various heights, from one foot to an 
hundred: ſome there are which two men cannot fathom, 1 Ls 
while others e exceed the ſeebleſt Arab 1 
garden. e 1 
The gre een tea, hich] is SR common tea of the Chi- : 


neſe, father le Compte calls bing tea, and ſays it is ga- 
The bohea tea, ich . 


round. 


in the bud. 


gathering it. 


IT he beſt time to hey 3 of: 4 is bie they 1 
are yet ſmall, young and: Juicy : when gathered, Hera 
paſſed over the ſmoke of boiling water to moiſten them; _ 


then they are laid on copper plates, which are heated 


and thus, the leaves drying, they: curl up in the ve manner | 


in which they are brought to us.“ 


3 Ws 
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be effected by encouraging the growth of the feg plants in 
duch of our colonies as are beſt adapted to the nature of 
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| Doctor Lewis, under the article Thea in his Materia 2 i 
dica, ſeems to differ in ſome points from the above- quoted 
ingenious author. He ſays, © The leaves, carefully picked, 

* are dried haſtily on warm iron plates; whereby they 
< are ſaid to loſe in great meaſure ſome noxious qualities, 
* which they have when freſh, and to preſerve their ad- 


% mired flavour, which by flow exſiccation Would be 
a ly 


For my part, 1 ſhould rather be eli to join with 
8 Doctor Lewis, in opinion, as copper when heated to a cer- 
z tain degree emits diſagreeable band noxious vapours, ſuch 
as muſt, I ſhould imagine, more or leſs, affect the leaves as | 
they are drying on the plates. 

But it may perhaps be urged, To What dae all this 1 1 


detail about tea, and the advantages of cultivating it for 


European conſumption in America, when we ſhould find 
it ſo difficult a matter to get from the Sunhing: 9 the - 


; ſeeds of any of the plants? 5 


HJappily this want is already fapplied; the FEY are nor | 5 
actually growing in South- Carolina, and have been of late | 
much propagated. If it ſhould | be aſked how” they: © came 


theres the fact 1 is as follows, 


Some years ago a Dutchman, who had hd: many years - 

— 1 in China, left that country, and retiring to Seuth- Carolina, 

bought there a plantation on the banks of a pleaſant river, 
with an intention of paſſing i in that delightful country his 


remaining days, which, as he was old, could not be many. 


This man had, by ſome means or other, learnt of the . 
. Chineſe the art of drying the ſeveral kinds of tea: he had - 

85 procured a quantity of the ſeeds, which he brought with | 
dim to America, where he planted them in his garden, in- 
tending to propagate them by degrees, ſo as to be able to 
„ ſupply at leaſt that continent with tea for their conſump- TY 
tion; but God diſpoſes, though man may propoſe; for before 
dhe plants were come enough to maturity to yield leaves in 

any quantity fit for drying, the old Dutchman died, and 
the whole project dropped: yet, as it was ſomething curious 
to have the tea Plants growing ina e ſo far diſtant 
„„ 5 „„ We from | 
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from the country which naturally produces them, many 
gentlemen, his neighbours, procured ſeeds from the Dutch- 
man's plants, and they have been propagated in the gar- 
dens in that province ever ſince, though ſome who poſſeſs 


them know not what they are. 


It is ey ident then, as we are now aQtually i in \ polſeſion' 
-W this plant, ſo valuable on account of the great conſump- 


tion of its leaves, that we ought to make the moſt of it. 
A very few well-judged experiments would ſoon give us 


the ſecret of drying the tea the plant is eaſily proagated, 
comes ſoon to maturity, and plantations of it might ſoon _ 
be made that would annually produce a very large quantity 
1 of this now almoſt neceſſary commodity. 


As I mean this letter only as a hint for ſome of your 


: more able correſpondents to take up and purſue, I fhall 
not engage your readers time any longer, and prevent their 
reading articles in your collection, they may pointy” think EY 


= much more material than this,” 1 am, 
„ | GrnTLEMEN, | ne, 
Your humble ſervant und ine, 


lesen 1764. AMERICAN US. 


— 


N 
Ille 16 the Editors, on the Cultre of the Vine. 


Genus, 


N the Muſeum Ryfticum for the month of ö 
ber there is a ſhort letter, marked No. 1 page 
305, recommending the planting of v vines on 1 caltle walls, 


_ ruins, Sc. 


| Your correſ dn would have . a greater ob- 8 

hs ligation on your readers, had he enlarged a little more on 
the ſubject, which is of ſome importance, it being very 
difficult to procure good grapes in England, at leaſt, ac- 


| Ne to e common methods of culture. 


The: 
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The gentleman above mentioned obſerves, that a clergy- 
man planted ſome vines on a church tower, which yield 
grapes of a ſuperior flavour, owing to the dr yneſs of the 
ſoil wherein the vine grew. I agree with him in his rea- 

ſon, experience having confirmed the truth of it to me, 


and many of my friends. 
I many years ago planted ſome vines at the back of my 


| houſe; the ſoil was naturally dry; but I was inclined to. 
Se” make an experiment. | Accordingly 1 planted my vines in 
| two ſeveral methods, one in each method alternately; half 
of them I ſet in the natural ſoil, according to the vulgar | 
method of planting ; but the other half were ee. 
very differently. 
Is cauſed as many holes, about fr feet Gennes and as 
5 many deep, to be dug, as I had vines to plant in this me- „ 
thod. Theſe holes were filled with a compoſt, conſiſting 
of one part of the natural earth, which is a dry loamz a | 
ſecond part lime- ſtone wel, and the remaining third park. 1 


lime and brick rubbiſh. 


This was well mixed by being frequently ined; and 1 | 
| when the holes above mentioned were filled, more of the 
compoſt was laid on, till a large hillock was F rated 1 in the - 


5 por where each vine was to be planted. 


In theſe hillocks the vines were NaN and they ſuc- — 4 
5 creded well. They were not, it is true, ſo luxuriant as thoſe | 
| Planted in the natural earth; but they came a year ſooner _ | 
Into full gon (3 and the Fruit 2285 5 was e : 


J ſuperior. 5 


55 This ws 3 me to root up. all thoſe 5 | 
planted i in the natural ſoil, which I accordingly did; and 
the vines planted in the eee have now covered Wy I 


: ts: and bear me good fruit. = 
The reſult of this experiment it is induces me to agree 


: with your above enen that a *y! fol | is beſt we ö 


"Rab I chad . letter 1 maſt mention one Cir- MEE 
8 cumſtance, which will corroborate what your correſpond- 5 


ent t has ſaid relative to Planting: vines on church towers : 


. 
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it is this, and your doubting readers may eaſily ſatisfy them- 
felves of the truth of! it, Deng near a * of great 9 
reſort. 

Not far from Freſhford, a locking town in Wiltſhire, 


on the borders of Samerferthite, about four miles from the 


city of Bath, is a place, and a moſt delightful ſpot it is, 
called the Hermitage. It is built with great art in a rock, 


and very romantically ornamented. In the ſeveral parts 
of the rocks about the houſe are many crevices, in which 
vines have been long ago planted, and ſucceed to admira- 
tion, as every one who has taſted the grapes produced i in 
this hermitage muſt acknowledge, their flavour being ſu- 


perior to any of the kind known in England. 


"This, I ſay, Gentlemen, ſeems to coroborate what 


your ingenious correſpondent has ſaid in his letter above 


referred to; and J ſhould be glad if ſome others of vour 


readers would communicate what comes within their knove- 


ledge in this way, as I have not the leaſt doubt but that 
there are many parts of England where vines e in this 5 


odd manner, and yield ood fruit. 


As to the matter of inverting the branches, 1 cannot «op | 
1 ever ſaw any ſo trained; but it may be a very good way, 
and as it tends to divert the regular courſe of the ſap, may 


be a means of increaſing the quantity of the fruit, Na- 


turaliſts tell us that plants will grow in a ſtate abſolutely 

| inverted ; and poſſibly. they may: why then ſhould we 
doubt vines thriving in the method of culture recom- 
' mended by your correſpondent | ? I have only leiſure to add, 5 


= that - approve of your collection, and am, 
GENTLEMEN, | 
ora ml os Fam Your moſt obedient ſervant; 
eee 8 8 | I E. T. 
3 Jan, 20, 000 e 
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4 Letter to the "Editors, As 22 8 eſpelting . 
erroneous Practices in Ireland in the Management of Sheep. 


= Reficit Induſiria, 41 Kim” 


Gevrkzusn, - 


HE great honour you Jo me, by giving a place in 

| your moſt uſeful collection to the trifling amule- | 
ments of a leiſure hour, encourages me to communicate to-.:-] 

a you, according as recollection furniſhes them, ſuch matters, 
in the practical and theoretical Parks of e as 51 


have made my buſineſs. 


Though the public ſocieties in Ireland, "who I am "© | 
Jandholder, do a great deal towards exciting a ſpirit of 

agriculture, yet there ſeomy to be Rill much left un- 

e ene, „ - „ 


This would x not he the 3 had the leſſer farmers, who 


are always the moſt numerous, and ſuppoſed to have the ö 
moſt practical experience, been more inſpired than they are | 
: with the laudable patriotic deſire of communicating to the . 


public the operations of their different methods of farming, 


| (for moſt people vary in this reſpect more than any Aer . 
ence of ſoil requires) by which means a proper ſyſtem * 
1 huſbandry, for the different provinces of that kingdom, 


: —— to its permanent emolument, be ſoon eſtabliſhed. 


Abe farms, or tracts of land, in the occupation of land- 2 
| holder s, in moſt partsof chatkingdom, are unproportionably | 


large for the buſineſs of population and domeſtic proſperity, 


5 as greater benefits would reſult from a more equal diſtribu- 
tion. Hence it follows, one man will hold from one o 
| $000 acres (bog and other unprofitable g ground excluded) of 1 
fine champaign land ; and a great part of it perhaps within 
one mearing, with few or no ſubdiviſions, ſo that his ſtock _ 
may run in a manner promiſcuouſſy, as if in one of the . 


3 boundleſs lawns of Louiſiana. 


— * how 


-.— x 
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J have been amazed at this deſtructive neglect in others, 
and (ſince my coming into England) more ſo in myſelf. — 


The proper diviſion of land is the corner fone of farming. 
Vet till within theſe laſt forty years, (and the number is ſtill 
but inconſiderable) few have attended much to keep their 
cattle properly ſeparated, except by men and dogs. 


The immenſely deſtructive inconvenicncies ariſing from 
this neglect (ſo far as they come within my little experience) 
I ſhall mention to you, as proper occaſional opportunity 
5 may offer. For the preſent it may be ſerviceable juſt to point 


out ſome neceſſary precautions with reſpe& to ſheep. 


Of all the quadrupeds, the ſheep perhaps is the animal 5 


beſt adapted by providence to pay the rent. "It requires 


great attention to it; but at the ſame time, little bodily. 
trouble. The chief care ſhould conſiſt in their canton- 
ment for food, in which our Iriſh farmers are extremely 
negligent (I mean thoſe of them that have abilities „„ 
otherwiſe); for they ſtation them promiſcuouſly over the 
land, encloſing only the fattening grounds, which is done 
; but badly, and other cattle ſuffered to mix with them; 
whereas ſheep, in their rearing and fattening ſtate, „„ 
ſhould be by no means ſuffered to  perambulate a a variet iy of © 


' paſture. For this reaſon— - 


Moſt cloſes, or encloſed fields, have ſome . bes . 
ſides the common graſs, predominant in them; and where 
ſheep are ſuffered to run over too many of theſe. at once, 
the different mixtures in ſuch entenfive paſtures have, Iam 
convinced, from repeated experimental obſervations, very - 
unfavourable effects on this tender and delicate animal, Jo. 


as to rearing and fattening, or as to bone and growth * 


Ver. I. No. 6. 3M. 8 1. 


* If, nooſe upon: an average, over 500 acres 5 of ! ley ſurface 
chere ſhall be found, on phy fical examicar! on, graſſes (or rather 
herbs) of different qua lities, ſome hurtful, 2255 predominat og”. 


in different fields; it is evident, ſheep, being | let through ſu 
a large parcel of ground at once, (which is too much the cu! 
tom in Ireland) will ſuffer 3 infinitely from: the inſe Jabrious fi 


fore | 
mentation that ſach an unwholeſome mixture will cauſe in them 
the ſecretion {ending the more ſubtile parts of theſe (in _ Mar 23 


— ——ͤ%«)m —ͤ —— , 9 ADS Ar og nn 
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It actually gives, or inclines them to a ſcower (and other 


diſorders well known to the ſhepherds) oftentimes not leſs 


prejudicial than that which they never fail getting in low 


ſwampy grounds, which always proves mortal to ſheep 
that are ſuffered to remain ever ſo ſhort a time in ſuch 


places; for though the noxious inſane effects of ſuch pa- 


{ure may not immediately appear, or operate on them, it 


never fails bringing on the rot in the end, which manifeſts 
itſelf by the ſcorber, and other unhealthful ſymptoms. 5 
A gentleman in my neighbourhood, who occupies ſe- 
veral thouſand acres of deep, rich ſoil, ſuffered a conſi- 


derable loſs of ſheep, particularly ewes, in the ſpring 1 
1750, (J think it was) and that ſeaſon was far from being 
inclement, eſpecially wet, which 1 is the moſt unfavourable —— 1 


HE weather to that kind of ſtock, 


J made cloſe enquiry into the cauſes of this uncommon - 


” mortality, for ſuch it appeared to me at that time. 


The common reaſons for this deſtructive peſtilence were 
9 indeed given; but from ſome obſervations I made. from ij 


PE appearances, I did not judge them ſatisfactory. 


It ſeemed to me that a too extenſive run of over fertile, 7 ö 


5 lurtant ſoil, little or no ſhelter, negligence. in folding, 
and other care not difficult to be taken, but abſolutely ne- 


8 ceſſary to the well- being of this delicate animal, had brought 5 


on a deadly and general rot. 


Many were with difficulty ſaved, only to Mei away, ; 


in all probability, the ſucceeding winter; for though a 


_ ſheep, the fuſt time it is tainted wk the rot, -whether i Us: 
| winter or ſummer TY may, for chat ſeaſon, with great care | 
VV ” and 1 


ner) e herbs into the blood: The larger quantity of 4 
ere graſſes may indeed leſſen their deſtructive influence; | 

but they can never totally ſuppreſ $ it. Hence 1 would adviſe | 
our farmers to divide their ſheep iuto ſmaller flocks,. and to al- 


lo them a leſs ſcope of land to run on. Is. 


8 Sheep acquire the rot iu ſummer moſtly by being ſuffered | 
fo remain too long on bottom lands. It is evident then that 


wet is the chief deſtroyer of ſheep : hence it is that houſes for 


1 them prove excellent preſervatives; aud ia over wet ſeaſons. 
| e | 7 tuch | 1 
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and difficulty be preſerved, it neverthele ſeldom happens 


that any amelioration of paſture will make it a long liver; 


for when it is once touched with this diſorder, a cure may 
(as in many human chronical diſeaſes) be patched up; but 
it will never get thoroughly clear of it. Hence the gene- : 
rality of our farmers, though they may think otherwiſe 
from their practice, be + a to me to be in "Bo error in 


- this reſpect. 


Blut their ſtock is TN too a and bes are con- ; 

| tinually buying in, or ſelling out; ſo that by not keeping 
them for any length of time they have not proper oppor-= _ 
tunities to explore rightly the effects of the cauſes we are 


hr now inveſtigating. 


The largeneſs of their ſtock, I ſay, prevents diem: from” 
5 iooking minutely into theſe neceflary matters, which is not _ 
in general the caſe in England. Beſides, from the great 
8 numbers they oftentimes nofleſs; they are ſo accuſtomed to 
loſſes in this way, and ſo little attendant to phyſical cauſes, 
5 that they are 5 of courſe with them F- neglects I call 
3 M V hem, 


och as ae "gent (Feb. 1764) is, and has been for. ſome 
months paſt, I would adviſe the ſhepherd not to let his ſheep 
about the land till noon ; and not then, unleſs there has been pre- 
_ viouſly two or three hours of fair weather (if ſan ſhine, ſo beſt _— 
to dry the tops of the graſs ; and he may in this caſe continue 
them at paſture till night fall. But whenever (in the depth of 


winter eipecially) the days prove wet for any continuance, 


it will be found to turn to much more account to keep them 
houſed a- days, (inconvenient as it may be to ſome of our 
more extenſive ftock-maſters, or aukward /abbering ſæy-farmers) 
and give them a little hay, ſtraw, or other fodder : very little = 


in ſuch emergencies will do, for it is well known that a ſheep 


can live fifteen days without any ſuſtenance. They have been often 
found deep buried under the ſnow for ſo long a time ſafe and 
well, and have been diſcovered only by the chimnies which 
| their breath made through 1 it. They are moreover much ſub- 
ject to fail in their feet, which is chiefly occaſioned by being 

ſuffered to be too much a foot over the land, while it is im- 


pregnated with wet. This prevents numbers of them from 


driving properly, either to market, or on removal from farm to | 
farm, which is hurtful to the farmer, many of them falling 
- Janie on the road, + being e to be fold a at half . n, 
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them, that a little attention would eaſily remedy, were the 
flocks never ſo large: and in this reſpect indeed it muſt be 

admitted, cuſtom erroneouſly commits too many to the 

care of one ſhepherd in a ONE: not Fr OY im- 

proved. 

Through the lazineſs or inattention of the herd ( for care- 
1 el; they almoſt all are) many caſualties they pretend ariſe 
from the unimproved itate of the farm, and eaſily impoſe 
them as ſuch on their employers, whereas they ſolely pro- 
cced from their own neglect, LEO. 
To remove ſheep often is an excellent temporary. pre- 
ventative againſt the rot, and moſt other diforders incident 
to them; but to fold them dry a- nights f is ſtill more infal- 
lible; that is, to keep them from rain; ; but the largeneſs 
of the flocks in Ireland, moſt p people imagine, is an abſo- : 
lute bar ag ainſt this ſalutary expedient, He 
a: his is af in founded ſurmiſe. . they would divide 
their ſtock into {mailer proportions, that is, to limit their 

{hcep-walks to one or two hundred acres at moſt, under 
the care of one man; to allow to theſe proportions (the 3 

land being, we'll ſup ppoſe, of no more than a middling good 4 
ſort) thres ſheep / per acre in ſummer, and one and a hall = 
in winter, in the rearing or breedin 17 way; and to erect oa 
every ſuch farm proportionable ſhelter-houſes to a ſouth, 
or ſouth- by- eaſt aſpect, (but never to the north or weſt, 

the winds blowing, ef ſpecially from the latter point, too 

Jong and cold) there would not be one-third of the annua 

dearth of ſheep there is; and in this computation 1 f ney 

ThE] proportion is exceeded. „ — i 

Thoſe who hoid very extenſive tracts, may 7 Be this fim- | 

N ao expedient is not practicable; but it certainly is, both } 
do the confiderable and inconfiderable farmer, even in parts 1 
where timber 1 is not eaſily bad, which ſeems to be the | 
chief difficulty, Suppoſe now (togive a very feaſible hint) | 

a houſe-made of turf (if no ſtone or brick could be con- 

| veniently had) 100 feet long, about fourteen wide, and the 

wall about five feet high, with four large doors or openings 
LA the aſpects | belore mentioned ; light and Hap, timber 
| . 
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girthing, eaſily carried from afar, would do for this buſi- 
neſs as well as the beſt; the thatch, whether ſtraw out of 
the barn, or ſtubble “, - which laſt is far the beſt, we know, 
is of trifling value in thoſe parts, and ought to be well 


” ſowed on with ropes, which makes it effectually reſiſt ſtormy 


weather; and the erecting the wall of turf, or, which is 
much better, with. clay-mortar, well mixed with ſtraw- 


rubbiſh, we alſo know, cannot coft much, waere labour 1 is 5 


= but from a groat to ſixpence a day. 3 1 1 
In ſhort, I could erect one of theſe houſes in 1515 1 manner 


on every hundred acres, which is the quantity of land that 
ought to be allowed to each, for fifteen pounds, Iriſh mo- 


ney, or, at moſt, twenty, The land, ſpoiled by digging off 
the ſods, would be ſoon reſtored by the treading of the ſheep. 
Phe hay-yard, of courſe, to be adjoining this houſe, _ 
All the objection I think can be made is, the not being 


able to move theſe houſes, thereby to ameliorate different 
ſpots of the farm, as they do in Switzerland their wooden 


5 5 houſes that run on wheels. 


Conveniencies in countries are different: e | 
there is plenty of wood; in many parts of Ireland the length 
and difficulty of carriage renders a ſuffciency of it for this 
purpoſe impotſhble to be had : beſides, moving houſes, for 


aught I know, may do well in Switzerland, or in England ; 


bur ſuch as bY mention would anſwer: extremely well in 


5 Ireland. 


In this way I am K dds the nde ell would be 5 


” almoſt always on oneſpot ; but! it would make much dung, 


Which | 


. Wheat- ſtubble, heck 3 in Eeland is left i in "the ground en e 
'elve to eighteen inches long, is the very beſt of "all forts of 
a; ſurpaſſes the oat-ſtubble, the ſedge, or long lowland _ 


ſpiry graſs, common ſtraw, palmetto leaf, or any other in uſe: 


it is beſt ſowed on with pitched twine, or rope-yarn, and will 
hold very well without repair ten or a dozen, or more years, 
unleſs carried away by over-violent ſtorms or hurricanes, In 
Ireland it refiſts the weſtern monſoons exceeding well, and they 
moſt commonly, every ſeaſon, blow a ſtout gale. But where 


pitched twine cannot be conveniently had, ropes made of new 
hay, or even of ſtraw doubled, will anſwer the end ſufficieutly, 


I have had a conſiderable deal of thatching done tor me W ith | 


_ great ſucceſs in this Way. 18, 
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which might be removed to great advantage; and if it had 
not, is it not evident that it would be much more beneficial | 
to loſe the night-mucking, during the three or four moſt oy 


inclement months of the year, than treble the worth of it 
of one's ſtock ? Moreover, I am not clear, but the dung 


being preſerved from the froſt would go farther than if ſcat- 
| tered by the ſheep about the land in hard weather: and, 
though it is much the cuſtom to turn out dung in that ſea. | 
| ſon, I am certain, (and many Phyſical cauſes will demon- 
ſtrate it) the ſooner afterwards it is mixed with the land, , 


5 the more of its virtue it will retain. 


But before I quit the article of ſheep : 1 1 ſaid before, 1 

. countries and circumſtances differ ; for though don't ap- 1 
prove of extenſive unincloſed paſtures in Ithland; it ſeems 9 

in Spain they do well enough: the flocks there are ſmall, as | 
in France; but they have a right of commonage in chat 
country, e not in 99 0 other civiliſed one : that we 


: know of. 


There it is 2 conflant i881 with the hegherds,. 1001 4 
8 after ſhearing time, to ſet out with their flocks, generally 
- conſiſting of about an hundred each, and to paſs from one 

- province to another, feeding them promiſcuouſly both on 

| ley and corn lands, the meadows and ſome other particu- 
lar encloſed lands, as parks belonging to che nobility, and | 


: cler gy eſpecialiy only excepted. 


Theſe itinerant ſhepherds 1 15 wave] three and four kun- 4 


dred miles from their habitation with their ſmall flock : the ey 
ſometimes take part of their family, a good deal of provi- 
ſions, a tent, and ſome well-trained dogs, and are never 


| ſtopped i if f they keep their ſheep on the open lands, and often | 


don't return home till after lambing- time. 


They generally have one- third, or half the profit 0 of the 


flock for their hire. 


* The = erb! in | France 3 and: Spain _ Ai oh os 


N a will go through the corn lands, and never touch the 


corn: I ve been witneſs of this truth, and would have been 
the more ſurpriſed atit, had I not known how they are trained 1 


to their n manner of feeding. 7 IR, 


tl. 
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Buy this it would ſeem, extenſive paſtures are not improper 
for ſheep : but we are to preſume, as the ſtaple is of ſo lit- 
tle conſequence in Spain, that they have more loſſes there 
in this way, by bad management, or want of knowledge, 
than we have in the northern countries; for perhaps the 
too-intenſe heat of the ſun (which commonly deftroys the 
beſt paſtures) has a worſe effect on this quadruped in Spain, 
than the too-great abundance of difterentherbs and moiſture. b 
has in W e 

1 am, e 

Loader, Ns 7 Tour very obedient ne 
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7 4 to the Editors, er en ng. "the ke of Hh” 
and Flax in our American Colonies, TJ the Canſumpties: 


"of England, Oc. 5 
| GexrLEMEN, 


TAV 1 NG ly 85 and admired the 2205 of che 2 5 

X ſeum Rufticum et Commerciale, beg leave to offer 
you my thoughts on a ſubject of imp Fange which relates 

| equally to trade and agriculture. That I may be as brief 

| as poſſible, I ſhall begin with ſome general 9 chat 5 
$ will hardly be denied. TS 


_ Firſt, That hemp and fax: are neceſſary a articles toa com- 
mercial and maritime ſtate. 


Secondly, That hemp, in particu, is sneceſſry for the 8 
ſupport of a naval power.. 8 
Thirdly, That a nation like ours, ſupported by its nav Wy, 1 

would always be ſecure of "qe ſupply of hemp boch 
in peace or war. £2 
Fourthly, That v we cannot he fare af this pol 28 3 25 - 


we depend on the imports from Ruflia, or from any Equnery : 
independent. of ourſelves. 


: 
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3 a home cultivation, or import it from our North- American 
colonies. 


The firſt of theſe has bins: olive tried, ad has 3 


found, by experience, to be very inadequate to our wants, 


in reſpect of quantity; and in quality much laber to hat 


we import from the Baltic. 


The latter project bears a more dion FRY _ 
the purport of this paper is to recommend it to the PRO 9 


by all the arguments 1 can ſuggeſt. 


"Theſe arguments may ſeem indeed e when ſo 


great a writer as Joſhua Gee has inforced them, long ago, 
with a ſtrength and perſpicuity which all muſt admire, 


though few can imitate. However, as his reaſoning. his 


been neglected, I beg leave to revive the ſubject, eſpecially 


as the time is come when our colonies are regarded as the | 


true ſource of wealth and induſtry to the FR ho country. 
But few words, are neceffary to eſtabliſh the fact, that 


hemp may be cultivated in North-America; ſince it is well 
| known, that all the ſhips New-England baile are ſupplied | 


with cordage of their own growth nd manufacture. 5 


| 5 1 95 If the poſſibility of. pb a cultivation is allowed, hs ad- 
BY . vantages reſulting from our ſupplying ourſelves with hemp 


from thence, will, I hope, be evident to every reader. 


ys 5 0 conſider, firſt, its effects, with reſpect to our colo- : 
1 nics : as the number of induſtrious inhabitants i 18 the beſt 8 
= : criterion of national ſtrength, ſo. no cultivation whatever | 
1 e Se employ ſuch DE arg as this under ee for 3 


; no article is fo much wanted. 


5 4 more comfortably, - by taking of more of our manufactures, 


will extend their improvements tarther, and be more cloſely 


not interfere with any other branch of the North American 


| 9 If theſe poſitions are granted, we muſt either encourage 


This encreaſe of raw al will enable tha to live 
which they now want, but are unable to pay for. They ; 
ccunected with the mother country, as every ſhip. that is ; 
built in theſe kingdoms W illproportionably aſliſtthecolonies. 


' Beſides, it ſhould be conſidered that this cultivation wil! 


5 trade; for the ſame labourers may: cult ivate an prepare both 
a 5 %% 555 hemp, 
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eden 


Firſt, we ſhall be ſure of an Fe REY Fwd: both in 
peace and war, as we ſhall import from a country depend- : 


ing on us for ſupport. 


Secondly, Weſhal! purchaſeitwith ourown wanufsckütes; 1 
and as the demand encreaſes for hemp, ſo their demand for a 
our manufactures will be enereaſed in proportion, and each 


country will my OY eee N in the 
ee 


of cultivating more raw materials. 


Fourthly, We ſhall ſave the annual expence of near 

; 40,0004 in ſpecie, which we ſend to Ruſſia for this article. 

_ * Theſeare the principal advantages; all which are evident 
to every reader, and, if rightly conſidered, of the greateſt 

| conſequence; for having juſt finiſhed a long, , dangerous, 
and expenſive war, in which our navy was our chief ſup- 

port, and having greatly enlarged our territories in North- 
America, we may, by encouraging this cultivation, ſave 

a large annual expence, ſupport our colonies, have a ſure 

ſupply for our navy, and encreaſe our home manufacture. 
One objection only can be made; that the hemp in 

North-America is of a worſe quality than that from the 

| Baltic, becauſe the cordage of New-England veſſels is more 
apt to ſnap and break than what i is worked from Ruffian : 


ven. 


This objection ſhould not hinder the win; as it may 1 
jultly apprehended, that the bad qualities of North-Ameri- 
can cordage ariſe rather from bad manufacturers than ma 


any natural defect in the plant. 


It muſt be confeſſed, the encouragement 1 fo lain 1 

branch of manufacture is an object of great extent, and only 

fit for the legiſlature, o or ſome canfiderable e of pub⸗ 195 
Vor. I. No. 6. "I = V 
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hemp and tobacco, the times are ſo different; and the ſame 
| may be ſaid in reſpect to the ſilk manufacture of Georgia, . 


The advantages reſulting to Great· Britain are equally 


Thirdly, We ſhall prevent the North Americans REN . 
running into manufactures themſelves, which their wants 
may force them to, unleſs we ſupply them with the means 5 


. r 


— 
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lic- ſpirited men, who by joint aids may be 9 to offer oo 


: large premiums for a preſent encouragement. _ 
The legiſlature did endeavour to introduce the American 


hemp by three i acts of SN which : are now 


: expired. 
The firſt in king William s reign, which v was revived un- 
der queen Anne: the ſecond act expired under George I. 


and was immediately revived : the third act, if I miſtake. I 
not, expired in 1743, when the nation was deeply engaged {| 
in war, and when the American colonies were leſs conſi- : 


| dered than ever; for which reaſons it was not revived. 


As I have not the power of recommending it to the go 
vernment, I beg leave to propoſe it, through the chan- 


nel of your collattions: to the ſociety for the encouragement 
"Of, arts, manufactures and commerce, who have already 


undertaken ſeveral projects as extenſive as what I am now | 
OG Jaying- before „ Y | | 
The object i is certainly large; but If it 1 dy and = 
judiciouſly purſued, the aged is very probable; ; and if it > 


: ſucceeds, the advantages are evidently great. 


If I may offer my private ſentiments, the only likely 5 
; method of ſucceeding 1 is to begin with ſome previous ſteps. | 

To offer a premium directly for the largeſt quantity of | 
> American hemp, equal in goodneſs to what comes from the 
5 Baltic, would. be only difcrediting the ſcheme _ in its out- 
ſet; for if the cultivation is 11] managed, it is impoſſible the, 
firſt ſpecimen ſhould anſwer ; and arthyl- men may lay: hold "0 


: of the failure to caſt a damp on the whole project. 


We ſhould begin with inſtructing them in the e 

method of cultivating and preparing that commodity or 
manufacture; which may be done by offering a good pre- 
| mium 07. the bt tr wiſts on ble n and 1 ren 7 3 


E a 


ES ſuch. a 8 can. TY 3 diſperſed, ood Gs 
5 planter induced to ſettle in North-America, Who is well 
verſed in the proceſs, I am inclined to hope, that 3 in ſome -” 


few YeBrS ey THY "ops the improved method. 


2 FETs; Ty 4 . : 
= 


rue, 


8 6 


„ 


F 
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- Then, and not till then, can we reaſonably expect the : 
555 Engliſh traders to prefer the American to the Ruſhan hemp; 
and, though the undertaking will be flow in its progreſs, it 
is better to proceed on ſure grounds, by flow degrees, than : 
to hazard the ſucceſs of the whole by a precipitate conduct. 
| Theſe are my general reaſons: to have enlarged on mi- 


nute particulars, would have ſwelled this letter to an im- 


; proper {ize. I ſhould now conclude, but there i 18 another 
article of manufacture, flax, which hitherto I have but juſt 
mentioned, though of almoſt equal importance with hemp. 
The only reaſon of my filence was, that I was loth to 
i diſcourage the Iriſh, who are now engaged 1 in that cultiva- | 
tion; yet as the Iriſh flax is employ ed in their own manu- 
£ faQtures only, I ſhould think no prejudice. could ariſe to 
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them from encouraging the growth i in North- America, for 1 85 


bh che confumption of England and Scotland. 


an 


— 2 — . 
54465 
__ "_— 5 


Beſides the general arguments, applicable to every ; 


' commodity, of ſaving a very large annual expence, pro- 
5 moting the cultivation of more raw materials, and the con- 
ſequential encreaſe of our own manufactures, I ſhall offer 
ſome particular reaſons, which only relate to this commodity. 
It is well known, that all our colonies are, both in ſoil _ 
5 1 climate, proper for the growth of flax; and as our ter- 
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ritories are very extenſive, we may hope for flax of dif- 


ferent degrees of ſineneſs; from Georgia and Carolina, | 
5 equal to the flax of AÆgypt or Syria; and a ſtronger, but fe 
7 : not leſs uſeful ſort, from our more northern provinces, Dos 
„ likewiſe certain, that the plants are by nature equal 15 
_ to any in the known world ; for the American flax-ſeed is 


as much eſteemed in Hela as that from the Baltic: and 5 


0 if theſe reaſons are added to the foregoing general argu- 
ments, I ſubmit it to the gentlemen of the Society of arts, 


Cc. whether another premium ſhould. not be offered for 


the beſt treatiſe on the foil and cultivation proper for flax, 5 

with the beſt method of preparing it for manufa&ure , ſub- 
joining this query, whether the Iriſh would be loſers ſhould . 
: the ſcheme ſucceed, as they might i improve their linen ma- 
„„ 5 nufacture 55 
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nufacture by importing flax of a better quality, from Ame- 
þ rica, than any they can produce from their own ſoil. 
I ſubmit this paper, Gentlemen, to your peruſal, ho- 
ping, if it is printed in your Muſeum, it may of courſe find 
its way to the Society of arts, &c. who alone are —_ of 5 
carrying ſo extenſive a ſcheme into execution x, 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 


: „ the truck reſpeA, y yours, &e. Se. - 
"Feb. 27, 1 1764. 15 8. R. : 


p. 8. On . over - this letter find ſeveral i inaccura- 
cies in the matter, and many more in the ſtyle, which! 
ſubmit to your correction: I ſhall only excuſe the firſt by 5 

ſaying, 1 endeavoured to be right, and I believe my gene- - 
ra] reaſoning is ſo; and, as for the latter, I think it no | 


reflection to have it ſaid, that 1 was more attentive to the 5 
: matter an the fyle, . 


—— —_—— 


NUMBER evi. 


: 4 Tate rom: Mr. B. Rocque, of Wie dee, . 


the Rev, Mr, "RR, 15 e on the e, Y = 
— Burnet te N 


1 s 5 05 


neps, will do incomparably well for burnet: as foon 5 


ol your turneps are cleared off, plow your ground, for the | 
flirt time, the ſame depth it was plowed for the turneps; 8 
We will ſuppoſe this to be in March: about the middle of 


__ Fee. E. 


May trench- plow it; that! is to ſay, the plow muſt go over 
the ſame place twice; which is to break the ſtaple of the 
- ground, and to  facilitats the growth of the burnet-root. * 


know 


* This gentleman's fature wo will 4s us | honour, | 


| and will, we imagine, beſides be o conſiderable benefit to the 
: public, : 


I The editors cannot enough acknowledge their oo, 
to Mr, Rocque, for the favour of — the above . 


1 


| 0 U R ſix acres dof 1 upon which you bern tur- 
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: know no graſs whoſe roots grow ſo quick in the ground as 5 


that: I have found roots of it, which had been ſown in Au- 


guſt, to be between two and three feet | in the month © 


March following. 


Burnet does not make a | tap-root, ke ſainefoin, or lu- 
cern, but makes ſeveral tap- roots: : in the middle of June 
you muſt trench- plow it again, as you have done in May; 
but be aware not to trench it deeper than the firſt trenching, _ 
for fear of bringing up dead foil ; which if you did, itwould _ 
be a long time before your rants would Tas: a good. hold . 


3 of the ground. 


Harrow and roll your land well after the laſt trenching 1 
f then ſow your twelve pounds of ſeed per acre; and after 
| ſowing, harrow it again with a light harrow, for fear it 
mould be buried too deep: then roll it, and let it lie till 
the month of Auguſt; then, if you find your ground is very 
weedy, harrow it backwards and forwards, inſtead of hoe- 
1 ing it; and be under no apprehenſion for your burnet, r 
it runs too deep in the ground to receive any hurt: ie, 
| caſe the harrow ſhould leave any weeds, ins muſt be either . 


5 hoed, or weeded by hand. 


As you can ſow it but in . 1 would not lets you, : 
55 though it will be very rank in Auguſt, to feed or cut it till 


January or February ; 3 1 8 de may 800 on s Un the 5 | 


5 firſt of May. 


My reaſon 5 not feeling: or cutting i it ſooner i is, that all fe 
graſſes that grow ſo faſt ſpend themſelves too much while _ 
they are young : as all other graſſes are plenty at that time 
of the year, you may preſerve your burnet till you have E 
other graſs, as you will feed it till the firſt of May: you 5 
muſt let it grow afterwards till you ſee the ſeed ripens, 
5 which will 5 about the middle of June; ; then reap or mow. 8 
it, and threſh it, as I ſaid *, between wet and dry, if you 
want to preſerve the ſeed. "After | it is threſhed, dry it tho- 2 
: roughly, then a put it where you will; and as to the chaff, 


Ee See pages 295, —_ 3 308, where the eolivte of bur- 5 
net is treated of by Mr. Rocque in, ſeveral letters former! 7 com- 
; municated to us by him. * | 5 
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dry that likewiſe well, and keep it in a very dry place; for OY 


I look upon it to be as good as bran or pollard for cattle : 
it is alſo my opinion, that when you feed cattle with burnet- 
hay, little or no corn will be wanting; for I have fed a 
| horſe upon burnet ſtraw and chaff only, ever, fince the ſix- 
teenth of Auguſt; and all who have ſeen him admire him 
for the firmneſs of his fleſh and his good look, 1 5 
Il forgot to mention that burnet is always green, even 
when the ſeed is ripe: no dry weather ſtops it, for I have 
teen fennel perth by 1 it, and it remained Awaye's green and 
: i 
I ſhall take particular care to End you the ſeed 4 


your ground will be ready; for I have had ſuch demands 4 


for it, I have none at preſent: that will be about the mid- 
ale of June; and you will find you will be almoſt as for: 
| ward as if you had ſown it in April. 


If you have horſes which have the greaſe, © or any bus. - 


mour, turn them upon your burnet, even the firſt year, 


in Auguſt, I havecured one, they reckoned incurable, of 9 


ie greaſe by that means; but obſerve, f it is rae th the firft -- --: | 


. crop has that effect. 


= 1 am, 
5 1 albam- Green, „ 1 85 Se. „„ 
"Feb 16, 2764, CV B. . Roceys y 


NUMBER evi. 


4 Letter © the „ Editirs, "Fin Mr. Holdway, on the Culture 
FFC N in | Wiltſhire, 5 


Gkxxrxzugx, 2 5 


Fl ed: you eit you z would now and then bs — 


7. glad to have a letter or two from a practical farmer : 
= ſuch have I been for many years. 6 
In this ſentiment I intend to beſtow an hour 7 my time 


| on L your: work. 1 am an n old n man: if therefore my {tyle and 44 


hand; 
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hand-writing ſhould not be of the beſt, you mu t e 'en ex- 
cuſe it, or correct it as you pleaſe. _ 
About one hundred years ago the culture of ſaintfoin * 
was firſt introduced into Wiltſhire, and was ſoon preferred 
to clover graſs; and there was indeed ſome reaſon for this 
preference, for it thrives much better, and yields a much 
larger encreaſe, on poor hungry foils, than clover can do. 

Another very good reaſon may be afhgned why faint- 
foi was ſo well received. The ſowing it at all was 
conſidered as a new huſbandry, and the timorous farmers 
were very unwilling to hazard the trial of any new method 
on lands which would any other way yield them any con- 

ſiderable advantage: it was chiefly in corners of fields, of 
very little uſe to the farmer, that this paſture was firſt tried, 
and that on poor land, as ſhould it not have ſucceeded, the 
only loſs would have been the ſeed; yet many occupiers of 
land would not, at firſt, hazard even this trifling loſs. 
But the ſentiments of theſe farmers were ſoon. altered in 
| this matter: clover wears out in a few years, whereas many, 
who ſowed ſaintfoin on poor land not worth above ſix ſhil- 


3 lings an acre, found their land ſo much improved, as to be 


very ſpeedily worth thirty ſhillings the acre, and at t the end 5 
of twenty years it continued yet in good proof. ES 
In fact, it will thrive, and be a very conſiderable i improve- 
ment, on the pooreſt, and ſeemingly the barreneſt land; but 
it muſt be remembered, that ſheer and light ſands, and all 
clays, and other cold and wet ſoils, are to be excepted ; on 
rich land the weeds ſoon deſtroy it. Beſides, as it ſends 
its roots very deep i in ſearch of nouriſhment, the longer 
it occupies the land, the more good it does it; whereas 
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: this i is far from being the caſe with hatlow-rooting plants. 5 
A ſaintfoin ley may at any time be broke up, ha 5 


. will be ture to . ſeveral good os of corn, and may 5 
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_ afterwards again with good ſucceſs be ſown with ſaintfoin; 

and one principal reaſon why it thrives ſo well on poor 
lands muſt be the length of the roots, by which it is en- 

abled to reſiſt the parching heat of the fun better than moſt 

other graſſes are. h 

One thing 1 muſt woolly. which i is, that I am by long 

| experience convinced that the land cannot be made too. 


fine for ſaintfoin; it thrives the better for it, and | 1s the 


more certain to take. 
I have often, with very good ſuceals, en! it with oats : 
and barley in the manner clover Is ſown, the proportion 

much about equal to the grain it is ſown with; for as the 
| ſeed of ſaintfoin is much larger and lighter than Cover ſeed, 


of courſe a larger quantity ſhould be ſown: it is much beſt A 


for the plants to come up thick; the ground is thereby 


155 ſooner ſtocked, and the weeds are eaſier kept under. 


Some in this county have ſown it in rows with intervals, 


do afford a better opportunity of deſtroying the weeds; and : 


5 I have heard that on tolerable rich land, apt to produce ; 


| weeds, it has done very well in this way; but as I neter 


p experienced it, I ſhall not enlarge on that head. 


I!: is beſt not to feed it the firſt year; but a E 
ſown by itſelf, or with any other e it er be mowed 1 


the firſt year. 
Ĩt is much beſt, if a a -pood © crop is devel, and i” it is to = 
continue any time on the land, to ſow it in autumn by lr 


A the earlier the better: the proper ſeaſon is from the be- J 
ginning of Auguſt to the end of September; but if you | 
mix it with other grain, let it be ſown from the beginning 1 


e of February to the end of en the earlier in either nj 


ſeaſon, the better, 


„ 1 have, I think, before be that the land nts t be a 
muade too fine for this plant; and it ſhould be well har- 


rowed before . and in harrowed afterwards to ö 1 


dover the ſeed. „ 
I muſt once more repeat, that it moth not t be fed the e firſt - 


: : year; for the ſweetneſs of the graſs will cauſe the cattle to 
dite it too near the ground, which will greatly injure your 


drop! in fact, it! is our practice not to vet | great cattle feed 4 


till 3 
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4 till the third year, particularly in grounds that are incline- 
able to moiſture; for the roots. are tender, and much | 


treading 1 is very injurious to it. 


When the ground is well covered, ſuppoſe i in the third 
year after ſowing, if you intend to mow your ſaintfoin, it 
is beſt to lay it up by the middle of April at fartheſt ; but it 
is better done three or four weeks ſooner. The tire for 
cuting it is when it begins to flower, as it is then fulleſt 
| of ſap : this will ſometimes be about the middle of May, 


but often later, according as the ſpring is cold or warm. 


In feeding it ſome neceſlary rules are to be obſerved. In 
the ſpring turn in your great cattle, and you may be 
pretty certain the buds will not be cropped too near. 

Oxen thrive well on it, without the danger, at their firſt 
grazing, that is to be apprehended from clover, Cc. =: 
even this danger chiefly ariſes TO the e or Lge 


norance of the hinds. 


In the autumn, and part of the winter, you may {op 4 
your ſheep on it, which, ifi in health, will —— de very 


| ſuddenly bed. 


Saintfoin hay is ella food for horſes, and they ae 7 


| uncommonly fond of it. 


If you turn your cows. in ſpring ir in your faintfoin 1 2 
5 you will find it will breed in them abundance of milk; _ 
and all my e know that the butter made of 15 8 


= s excellent. 7 


When it is intended to fave the ſeed of falnefoin.” ; it is 7 8 
0 beſt to roll it in the ſpring, that the ſtones may be preſſed 
down, and the ſcythe go cloſs to the ground; or elſe the 
beſt ſeeds, which you on the lowermoſt Jon, will DE - | 


Le 


5 great chance if it is not deſtroyed, 


In this county it has Jong been the opinion of the ableſt En 
3 that it is beſt not to dung our ſaintfoin; for the _ 
: dung ſerves only to dne . and ſeldom reaches 


. deep 


= | When land i 1s inelined to e ſaintfoin may cen 85 
- vary well on it-till a wet winter comes; bur 1 it is then a 
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deep enough to give any fupply of nouriſhment t to the roots 


3 of the ſaintfoin.. 


1 have, if 1 miſtake not, before obſerved, that the iread- 
ing of great cattle, particularly in winter, is hurtful to this 
araſs: I would therefore by no means adviſe the farmer to 
_ fodder his cattle on it, as the field will thereby be poached 


full of holes, in which the wet lodging, it is a chance but | 
=» the roots of the ſaintfoin are rotted by it. | 


I have often fed my ſheep in winter Wich Mintibin ka; * 


5 but whenever I intended this, I always cut my ſaintfoin J 


ſome little time before it flowered : it is very eaſy to ob- 
ſerve when the flower cup is forming : the ſheep will eat 
it veryclean, and thrive well on it, e it is not old 5 
and ſticky. 
When I fay that ſheep i in autumn will G very bod. 
denly on ſaintfoin graſs, it muſt be obſerved, that I did not 
mean the aftermath of ſuch as had been mowed that ſeaa- 
| ſon; but the ſecond growth, when the field had been for 

ſome time ſhut up after the great cattle had fed it in the | 
8 ſpring. The aftermath i is, it is true, good for ſheep; but, 

1 think, not quite ſo good as the aftermath of natural graſs; Io 

at leaſt, this I am certain of, that turn ſome ſheep into a 


field where there is a mixture of natural graſs and ſaintfoin, 1 


both cf which have been mowed, they will to chuſe cat | 
vp the firſt, before [they touch the other with any 1 -4 
f appetit. 


Saintfoin ſhoots very early i in. the fine; and to nip it 


8 in the bud is very injurious; 1 would therefore adviſe that 


CES. : the ſheep be taken out about Chriftmas,. ſoon after Which 
re time it often begins o grew. ER 


Some of our Wiltſhire farmers have had : a cuſtom of ſow- 5 
7 ing their ſaintfoin ſeed under furrow ; but I do! not much . 


approve of this practice, though they 83 in light land it 
8 cannot be buried. 1 am, 


Gevrikesv, : 


Ts our hureble gene, 
1 oh, 


February 2, . . 


A. Horbpwav. | 
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N U * B E * evi. 
2 plnation f the Table amexcd. 


TN an engraved table annexed; | ds this 
I work by a very ingenious and public-ſpirited gentleman, 
may be ſeen all the different meaſures by which quantities 
of land are calculated; and how often one is contained in 
= another, either in long or ſquare meaſure; and is by the | 


5 plaineſt, eaſieſt, and moſt intelligible nahot,” 


Having found the two titles, the eye is to be directed in 
2 ſtraight line till the two lines meet in one center: in one 
: way it diſcovers the number of the leſſer meaſure in the 
greater, in long meaſure; in the other way, in ſquare mea- 


T0; thus, for example, 5 
In a mile long there are 1760 yards. EE 
In a mite ſquare there are 3,097,600 ſquare ot. 


- | Nothing can be more ſimple than this method, as muſt be | 
very apparent from the ſlighteſt attention to the plate; and 
it cannot fail being very uſeful in the admeaſurement of 


land, as it will ſerve by way of anfing! e, and great- 
* abridge the calculagons,. 


n 5 _— - * 


NUMBER Ix. 


A 56s Haw a 1 of the Society of rev to the Edu, 5 
eee the Chichling Fetch N e as an 5 


a tificial Paſture. 


| GENTLEMEN, . 


See with pleaſure the number of. premiums cranted by - 
1 the ſociety for the culture of plants for artificial paſtures: 
| "the importance of this object i is very well known by every 
one in the leaſt acquainted with the modern methods of 
x agriculture : in fact, the greater the variety of Plants raiſed . 
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for this uſe, of ſo much the more ſervice will it be to the 
community, as "uy" en kind of ſoil may then be 
ſuited. 
This conſideration it is has induced me to trouble you 
with this letter, hoping ſome acting member of the ſociety 
will e a premium on the fabject 3 in ſome future 1 meet- 


| ing. 


= ſociety, but I think this way of communicating it to the 


I might, 5 it is true, have Wanted this myſelf i in hy” — 


members moſt eligible, as 1 have hitherto been _ a Ow, : | 


and hate long ſpeeches. 


ut to come to the point: 1 8021 wiſh to fon a a hand- a 
5 ſigns reward offered by the ſociety for encouraging the cul- 


ture of the broad- leaved chichling vetch, the lathyrus lati- I 


Jolius, C. B. p. 344. and in the Hort. Cliff. is entitled, | 
lathyrus pedunculis multifloris, cirrhis diphyllis, foliolis — 8 


. atis, internodis membranateis. The 1 N call. it the FE; a 


TD common everlaſiing pea. 


This plant is 4 perennial, grows ae in + Ge parts 1 
of England, is eafily cultivated, and the root yields every | 


pear a great burden of excellent provender. 


Theſe are great ind ucements for encouraging the culture OY 
5 af: it; and particularly as, from the experience I have had | 


of it, I have reaſon to think it will grow in almoſt any ſoil. 


l obſerved, I had ſome experience in this matter: part of 
1 this experience 1 ſhall now communicate for the benefit 8 
; your ere, „ 5 

I ſowed, three years ago, a 7004 of land. Meir and but 
| Poor in quality, with this ſeed: this work was done early 
In the ſpring, the land being prepared as for barley. 

J ſowed it not in the broad-caſt way, as I ſhould have 


found much more difficulty to keep down the weeds ; + Dut--- 


1 cauſed a flight furrow to be drawn the length of the land 


with a light plow; and when the ſeed was thinly ſprained, 


or rather dropped into this, another was drawn at a foot 


diſtance, in which the ſeed was dropped in like manner. 


An interval, or fallow ſpace, was then left at leaſt two 


' feet wide; then two more rows of the vetches ; - till the 
| whole 
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whole land was ſown. I muſt obſerve, that I covered the | 


| ſeed by means of a light harrow with wooden tines, drawn 
backward and forward acroſs the land. 


When the plants came up, I had them well h hoed, to clear : 
the ground of weeds ; and when they grew a little ſtrong, 
they were ſet out with the hoe to about a foot diſtance in 


the rows, that they might have room to ſpread and branch. 


The firſt year they yielded no great quantity of 8 3 


but they have ſince made me ample amends. 
The ſecond ſpring they came up very ſtrong and vigo- 


rous, branching out much; and when I turned a couple of 
| horſes in to feed, they were very fond of it, eating it very 
greedily, though they were taken © out of a 2000s natural 


_ upland paſture, 
This laſt ſummer the lid: was RI Y entirely: N 


and it yielded a great deal of feed indeed: for experiment / 
| ſakeT cauſed a few rods to be mowed Juſt before it Beeren 1 
and it made good hay, ſweet, without being ſticky. 
I think, Gentlemen, from my little experience in the — 
} matter, I have ſome foundation for recommending this 
plant to the notice of the public: I could wiſh, indeed, I 
had been more accurate in my experiment; but what is paſt 
cannot be recalled ; and ſome other of your correſpondents, 
- may, perhaps, hereafter give the public more uſeful infor- f 


8 mation on this head. 


The above is not the only chickling vetch a is 
worth cultivating 3 there is one with a purple flower, 
which would very well repay the pains the farmer ſhould =; 

be at in ſowing it: this is the lathyrus ſattous fore purpures, 
40; p. 344+ and in ſome countries is cultivated for the 

| ſake of its ſeeds, which ſerve to feed poultry, pigeons, Se. 
and are no deſpicable feed for horſes inſtead of oats: it 


grows wild in Italy, but will thrive very well in England; 


and the ſtalks and leaves make, as I am informed, good 
fodder green or dry. It ſhould ſeem, by this, to be worth _ 
trying; particularly as it will grow on almoſt any ſoil, and 
requires but little cultivation, not more than is in general 
beſtowed on tares: it may be ſown broad-caſt, as It does r 

. | riſe _ 
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riſe very high; and if ſown 1 thick, it win 80 near to. 
keep down the weeds. 


1 will not pretend to ſay that theſe 3 bn all bike 
advantages burnet can boaſt of, which is, I ſee, ſo ſtrongly 


recommended in your collection by Mr. Rocque, of Wii. 5 


ham-Green; yet in ſome particular caſes it may be more 

advantageous to the farmer to cultivate the chichling vetch 
than the burnet, as I am apt to think the laſt is more nice 
with reſpect to the choice of ſoil; but this matter may be 
better decided ſome years hence, when the chichling vetch 


Naas been tried by experiments made with a greater degree of 


accuracy and preciſion than mine were: the truth of the 
matter is, that at the time I made the experiment I had no 
great leiſure, and little expected 1 ſhould ever have either 


| inclination, or a proper opportunity, of publiſhing my 
thoughts to the world; neither ſhould I have done 1 it at pre- 5 


ſent but that your wark offered itſelf ſo @ propos. 
Il˖b muſt, before I conclude, obſerve to you, that when 15 


nad cut a few rods of the firſt- mentioned ſort of chichling NE f 


vetch, to make into hay, a ſmall quantity of it was, by 
accident, ſpread thin on the ground, ſo as to receive the 


full action of the ſun's rays: this was, in a manner, ſpoiled, | 


= becoming quite dry, inſipid and brittle, and almoſt all the 


leaves dropping off; but the remaining part, which was 
dried either in ſmall cocks, or thick ſwarths, made excel= 


lent hay: by this I am perſuaded, that the laſt method i is Z 
5 W much the beſt . 
5 I am, ie . 
Bath, Your very humble ſervant and admirer, 


Feb. 1, 1764. Fr TITS Crkxicus. 


* Many cnn chuſe to make even their meadow-hay,. Je: © 


5 Has it always lie in what they call graſs-cocks, turned every | 
day with a fork at one motion; they think this the ſafeſt Ld] #1 


2, 1 in caſe of rain, the hay takes leſs {s damage, RE, 
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4 Letter to 1 2 recommending hs” Pr opagation U . 


Seikrägs 7 in our ” Meadow Lands. 


'GenTLEMEN, 


have riſen from a long flumber, and my country- 


men are in earneſt endeavouring to bring about a refor- 
mation in the methods hitherto practiſed in the works of 
| huſbandry, permit me to e a hint at leaſt towards this 


falutary end. 


It has long . to me matter rof furpriſe, that graſſes 
ſhould have deen, till lately, thought unmeriting of cul- 


ture. Our meadows have been moſt ſhamefully neglected ; 3 
many, very many, are, even now, over-run with coarſe, 
rank, and noxious graſs, weeds, ruſhes, &c: &c, did the 
fault lie in the land, the farmer would not be ſo much to 
blame; but experience has long ago convinced me, that even 
the ſoureſt meadows may with proper care be cured, in a 
great meaſure, if not entirely, and almoſt doubled! in . 5 


of annual value. 


It is ſtrange that ceople ould be 40 very l „ 
| ovine up a meadow : though they ſee it over-run with | 


weeds and traſh, which unprofitably impoveriſn and ex- 


hauſt the ſoil, they avoid the means of remedying the 
evil; they are apprehenſive of ſpoiling their curf, and ima- 
gine that the longer the land has been laid down, the 


| ſweeter and more nouriſhing i is the little graſs xt yields. 


For my part, I can ſee no reaſon why we ſhould not 
e and encourage the growth of particular plants in. 
our meadows, as well as in our fields in tillage. When we 
know of graſſes which are every way adapted to the ſoil of 
meadows and low grounds, why ſhould we not, in reafon, 
rather ſow in a regular way ſuch graſſes there, than truſt 
to the ſpontaneous produce of the ſoul, if. J may be allowed £7 


fot to term 1 It? 
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S the genius of agriculture ems at this time to | 
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Every farmer knows which ſort of graſs he would wiſh 
to have predominant in his meadows : it would ſurely be 


very eaſy for him to ſave ſome of the ſeeds of ſuch graſs, 
and propagate it a-part till he had ſaved ſufficient to ſow, 
| ſuppoſe an acre of land, with it pure and unmixed : when |} 
arrived at this point, he might propagate it as FCC: 3 


8 as he thought proper. 


| I muſt not however forget the chief intended ſubject of 


15 my letter, which is, to recommend to your readers the 


ſaxifrage as a plant proper to be intermixed with the e graſs ee 
of their meadows. . 
TI have now in my 9 4 5 0 thirty. acres of 8 
> 3 land, which fortunately for me bear a graſs that needs 
no improvement; though this I in part attribute to my 
having drained my land properly ſome years 80, ſince 5 


which the bite is much improved. 


Amongſt this graſs in my meadows there grows a conſi- 
derable quantity of ſaxifrage ; which, in the opinion of al! 
the dairy- men in my eee is On reaſon my cheeſe 


is ſo particularly good. 


Now, Gentlemen, I ſhould i imagine that when a farmer 1 
has plowed up a foul meadow, and intends ſowing it with _ 4 
good graſs ſeed, it would be no difficult matter to procure {| 
a ſprinkling of ſaxifrage-ſeed to mix with it: this would 
certainly be of ſervice; and we ſhould not deſpiſe this ex- 


cCebbllent plant, becauſe it is common and not far-fetched : 
there is great plenty of it in the Netherlands, in their fineſt 


cow-paſtures ; ; and that I have often heard aſſigned as a rea- 
| ſon for their having ſuch quantities of cheeſe of a ſuperior 
quality; though I muſt at the ſame time own, I have in 
London taſted ſome Dutch cheeſe, ſtuffed full of cloves, : 

which was not the beſt in the world; but this might have 
been an accident, for r they lay their le! is in e 


7 excellent. 


But, to return to my Jnmediow 8 1 nl by 3 
means recommend the propagation of the ſaxifrage plant in 
meadows, not only on account of its great uſe in impro- 
ving the quality of cheeſe, and butter allo, which it does; 
| | | | | but 


a as. aw. 0 
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but becauſe it is a native of our iſland, and there is no 


5 danger of its ſucceeding to the farmer's wiſh ; which can- 


not be ſaid of every plant — for cultira- 


tien. 


But it mull be peed, that I 40 not recommend 
5 it to be cultivated alone; I never tried it in that manner 5 
that it will thrive very well when mixed with good meadow 
graſs, daily experience convinces me; and this method it 


is J urge. 


I ſhould be glad if ſome of your ingenious correſpond- = 
ents, of which you ſeem to have many, would inform 
me what is the beſt kind of graſs to ſow in a field 
I have, the ſoil of which is quite a thin coat of very light 
| loam over a deep bed of hard gravel “. I want to lay this 
field down in paſture, it being ſo convenient, as lying 
near my houſe; and I ſhould be glad to be informed in 
what manner I can do it to the beſt advantage. I ſhould 
have obſerved, that the little foil there Is over the bed * 


gravel is in good heart. 


It muſt, I am ſenſible, be Gs Plant that will rike 
deep into the gravel, which will thrive here; for ſhould it 
not do ſo, a few weeks hot dry weather, in ſummer, would Z 


burn it up, and entirely deſtroy the yield of it. 


| Excuſe this trouble, as it was intended partly to give, 5 
and partly to receive inſtruction; for with old Chaucer, 
| Gladly would I learn, and gladly teach. With every aſ- 

ſurance of approbation of your collection, 1 Peg! leave to 


: conclude, that Iam 
N 155 Your moſt obedient fervane.” | 
Lancaſter, i TL And conſtant renders, 


Jn. 30, 1764. | 1 5 5 TE E. L, : 


* We oats have ho glad 7 our correſpondent had i SN 5 
| formed us how thin the upper coat of earth i is, and what i is the 5 


nature of the under-ftratum of . E. 
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| 4 Letter to the Editors, on the Uſes to which Beech Me of fs 
55 e in e De. 7 


| GuvrupnER, =. 


UR pork, in this country, is far Nenn being the 
VU worſt that England affords; yet are our pigs fed 
for 880 h bier on beech maſt only, owing. to the 


great number of beech trees which * in a manner 


ſpontaneouſly in the county of Hertford. 7 
When the maſt happens to be plentiful, POTTY is, per- | 
” haps, three years out of ſeven or eight, we turn out our | 
hogs to feed on it about the middle of ee and ſome. 5 
2, times rather ſooner, _ _ 
On this food they thrive to a onde: eve ear | 
many porkers are killed in a year, fatted on beech maſt 4 
5 alone, and which generally turn out fine meat: however, = 


hben 2 hog 1 is intended to be killed for pickling, i it is much | 
the better way to take him up, and give either pollard, | 


barley meal, or peas, for a month or five weeks, when I | 


Will be fit for the tub. 


dee. 


This article is of very great ſervice to the poor, as an 5 | 


indigent labouring man is thereby enabled, with very little 


help of other food, to kill two or three pigs, which ſhall, | 
when pickled, ſupport his family the greateſt part of the | 
year, and without pn 1 he muſt fare "poorly: in- 


5 Vet, after all, there are hw ü . | 
it, which muſt be carefully guarded againſt, or the loſs will 
be great; and, in fact, the ſame e attend feed- 


ing hogs with acorns. 


"The ae ee mean is, - that hogs are _ tk ou 0 
great care, to get the garget when they live on this food. 


To prevent this, the beſt way is to moiſten ſome peas or 


| beans with water, and ſprinkle over it ſome antimony 
5 pounded and lifted ; and this mould be repeated every other 5 
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day ter fortnight, or three weeks, and it will effec 840 


5 1 them from the diſorder. 
Many poor men will gather acorns, in the Waben in 


: large quantities, in order to give them to their hogs to | 
bring them forward in their fleſh. Theſe acorns muſt | 


not, however, be given to them in the ſtate in which they 


are gathered; if they are, the hogs will certainly ger the e 


garget: they require e! 1 but to do this is no 
great trouble. 


Dig a hole in the ground in a warm place, large evongh : 
\ to contain ſeveral buſhels of acorns : in this let the acorns 
be put, and well moiſtened with water in which a hand- 
ful or two of common ſalt has been diſſolved: in a few 
days they will begin to heat and ſpire ; ; obſerve them, there- 
fore, attentively, and when they have made a ſhoot about 
three inches long, take them out of the hole, and ſpread 
them to dry on a 1 floor, and in a day or two they will 
be fit to give to your. hogs * : but this matter muſt alſo 
be managed with care and caution they muſt not have ES. 
| too many given them at a time, at firſt ; twice a day is _ 
: often enough to feed them with the acorns for a day ST) 
two; afterwards three times a day: whilſt they eat this 
5 food, they are never to be confined i in a ſtye, but ſuffered 
to run at large; for if they are too much abridged i in their 5 


: An they never thrive well, or grow fat, on acorns. 


It is no uncommon thing, with the management above 1 
"direfied, and the aſſiſtance of a little waſh, and a few 
grains now and then, for a farmer to kill ſeveral hogs ina 
| ſeaſon, which ſhall weigh from he to ten ry.” and . 
ſometimes even more. . 
Theſe hogs make very good n meat ; but i it is not, "$608." - 
7 fine as when the hogs are taken up, and have each of 
them four or five buſhels of peas or barley-ineul given to 


= ces ng their fatting before they at are killed. 


5 This method of preparing acorns, in ſome meaſure, reſeme _ 


bles the proceſs uſed in malting grain; and its intention muſt, 


we think, be to bring the acorns to a more perfeQ ſtate of ma- 5 
turity, and thereby correQ the crude, and perhaps unwholeſome 
| Juices with which they abound when they are rſt bruſicd, or 


fall from the trees, R. 
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| Moſt farmers are fond of the old breed of large Engliſh 
| hogs; but for my part, after many experiments made, and 
many trials reſpecting the profit of keeping either ſort, I 
| own, I prefer the baſtard Portugal breed, as they are much 
_ eaſier kept in good caſe, and are, I think, better nurles : 
than the common Englith ſwine. : 
Another reaſon I bave for preferring the fort above men- 
— tioned, which is, that when J have a parcel of young pigs 
in winter, 1 find theſe ſows will fat them better, and 


make them ſooner fit for ſale than the others; and this, 


where a man keeps: a number of Wy is an n object worth : 
| regarding, - _ | 
=D BAC alſo, that this foreign breed i is to > he fatted with leſa 


food i in proportion than ours: after a day or two they ſeem |} 


to bear confinement better, and eats drink, __ et with- 2 
cout much fretting or whining. 


Before I conclude, I muſt beg leave yet to mihs; one TXG SY 


| ſervation more, which is, that I conſtantly find that the | 
dleaner my hogs are kept when they are put up to fatten, 


dle better they thrive. I thought it neceſſary to mention 


this, becauſe many are of opinion, that by being left to 


wWallow in their dung, they grow fat the faſter : this is a 
great error; for I think I may venture to ſay, that a hog in 

a ſtye loves cleanlineſs; at leaſt, from all the obſervation I 
have been able to make on this animal, if they can be ſaid 2 
1 love dirt, it is any dirt but their own. 


T could enlarge more on this ſubje&, which 1 hare Audied 2 


5 much: but as I might poſſibly occupy a ſpace in your col- 1 


lection, which may more uſefully be filled by ſome of your 5 


1 able correſpondents, I ſhall for this time forbeer. 
.haugh I am modeſt enough to think you have many 1 
more 4 correſpondents than myſelf, yet I am vain _ 


5 tion. ; " Balleve Wes. 


enough to hope this will find a | rad, OR our next t publics- 5 
Corti, 


e ene . en ade friend, 
Fob. 6, EY 2 ON — nes 8. T. 5 


* 8 
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* To the Editors of the Mouszum Rusricun. 
Srsrieurs, 


SI imagine, from har has already appeared of your Oy 


. public-ſpirited deſign, that it is calculated to bring 


Ee of every kind, that have the leaſt connection 
with huſbandry, to light, and to introduce them to the no- 
tice of thoſe who can receive any advantage from them, I 
take the liberty of ſending you the encloſed ſketches of car- 
riages conſtructed for the uſes of agriculture; and if any 
vacant place ſhould be ſpared me by your more uſeful corre- 
ſßpondents, ſhall beg you to let them 1 in N in- 
ſtructive collection. io 

have ſeen ſomething nifcmbiing one of tha carriages in . 
a French book : the others are, I imagine, entirely new, _ 
As I am but a very indifferent draughtſman, I hope „„ 
: inaccuracy of the drawings will be excuſed particularly, | 
as, from the evident abilities of your engraver, Iam con- 
, vinced they can be eaſily corrected by him. 5 
Pig. 1. plate IV. is a wheelbarrow, in which: a how - 
. wheel, three feet diameter, i is red at A, and covered 
over with a box. . : 5 „„ 
5, the wheel, lying b dis two extremes, if 1 

. weight i is placed equally on each ſide of it, preſerves the ; 

barrow in equilibrio, and requires no labour but to puſh E 
5 forwards; whereas, in the common barrows, half the 5 
8 weight i is to be ſupported by the labourer, wy, 


Fig. 2. is a barrow of another conſtruction: A is a a large 


| Sl der, like thoſe with which gravel-walks are rolled. It 
may be made of caſt 0, as e common rollers, or of 
wood. E | 5 
3 B, two W WER Bs are to carry che burden. ny 5 
divided between them. The ſides, CC, of the two buc- 
kets, ſlide out, ſo as to let the burdens fall outs by ſue- 
wy lowering t the & two extremes. 
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This has the advantage of the former barrow, and avoids 

: marking the graſs or gravel over which it rolls ; an incon- 
venience that attends all the machines of this kind now in 
uſe. It ſerves alſo for a roller, and is particularly ferviceable 


in making pravel-walks. From the figure it appears, that 


a cart might be made upon the ſame principle, which might 
ſerve to roll land, but would be of moſt ſervice in the ma- 
king artificial levels, Sc. in gentlemen's improvements. 


Pig. 3. is a cart for hay: the wheels ten feet high, and 4 
pe ten inches broad: the axle, A, longer than is common, 


and paſſing through the body of the cart, to prevent its be- 
ing liable to overturn, and to make the ſhafts on 2 level 


with the horſes breaſts. 


It is peculiarly adapted to carry hay, as 5 byi its 3 it 
will ſpread that hay which 1 in other carts they are obliged to : 
pile up ſo high as to endanger the carriage and i its horſes. © 


2 == Tl 6 former part of this letter I made an apology for the | 

inaccuracy of the annexed drawings : I muſt beg leave ts 
| renew it, as upon looking over NY 1 e them — 1} 
=: be very imperfect. . D | 
I have models making of wheels of various Adee and 1 


e with proper carriages, to aſcertain, by experiments, 


the proper mean in both theſe points, viz. their length and {| 
| breadth, ſo as to give the greateſt power, and at the fame time 
aẽluvoid the danger of overſetting, attendant on high wheels 
. and the weight gathered by very broad wheels in a ſtiff ſoil. 


I ſhall alfo endeavour to find out the moſt proper point 


on which the bulk of the weight ſhould be placed in four- 0 


5 wheeled carriages, as T have obſerved, that when the 
weight is thrown a great way behind the bindmoſt — 5 


; the carriage moves with more eaſe. — 
If the reſult of theſe experiments mould ſuit your deſign, 12 5 


55 F ſhall think 1 850 happy i in anne, | wen: to B Jour 1 


Jociety” = 
; Ts lam, Gini, 8 

. Or ford, 8 pes oh Tour admiring reader, . 
Jan. 29, 1 1764. CCC R. L. E, 


* T bis gentleman 1 already laid. us 1 2 great obliga- : 
ion, 2nd he will Jouble 1 it ” continuing his Sh . — 
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75 | Letter to the Editors, from Mr. Bellas, of Yattendon; 7 


Berks, containing an n on the Maggon. 


— - Levi a certamine ine ſuperantur. | 


\ reruns 


Take this method of conveying to the public an improve- 5 


ment upon the waggon *. 


Hzving obſerved the bad conſequences of turning mort = 
= "ich a heavy load, viz. broken wheels, thills, traces, S. 
Oc. I was inclined to be at ſome little expence of thought, - 


in order, if poſſible, to guard againſt them. 


This I have done by two chains, about two feet in length . 
each, to be fixed at one end by a pin about three quarters 
of an inch diameter; through the fore bed, about one foot 
behind the upper pillow, and key'd; the other through 
dhe under pillow, by a pin about one foot in length, ind 7 
nut, to ſcrew it to what length may be neceſſary : £1 ſee plate 
IV. fig. 4. and 5.) theſe chains; on each ſide one, to hang 
looſe when the waggon is ue in a right line; but upon 5 
the turn to check it juſt before it locks. "Thas guarded, the 
5 wheels will be at liberty to perform their office, but with- N 
out it you 3 are d to all the. inconveniencies above men- 


; tioned, 


| perhaps make it more intelligible. | Iam 
Yattendon, 5 8 Your conſtant der. 


8 21, e 


8 we are RI obliged to | Mr. Bellas for this favour, and Fu 


1 Kall ſet 3 proper * on his future communications. Ihe. 


Mechanical improvements in N are i frequently clog- 

| ged, either with ſome difficulty i in the execution, or ex- 

_ pence, which over-balances the advantages propoſed; but 
this is not ſubject to either, as I have applied it to my wag- 

” gon, and it was executed by a common blackſmith for has als 
5 ſhillings. The ſketch ſent herewith (fee plate IV. * Ny 5 


| Gronce Berra, 8 
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Pig. 4. is a Berkſhire waggon with the check-chains 
fixed; the upper ſpokes of the fore wheel being omitted, in 
order to diſcover the poſition of the e and the 


. manner of fixing it. 


Fig. 3. is the check- chain more at . at the eo; a, 
is the iron pin and key; at d may be ſeen the iron, with the 
ſcrew and nut, by which it is faſtened to the under pillow: 


the dimenſions are as follow; from a to b meaſures ſix 


inches; fromb to c, being the length of the ein, two 
feet; from c to 4 twelve inches. 


N. B. The two check-chains, together, may. weigh 8 
about eleven or twelye pounds. ä 
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